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Honey Jars 

I No. 25 screw cap jars, 1-lb., 
$4.60 gross. Shipping cases, I 
cartons and cans. Amber | 
koney, 7J cts. a lb. Light am- 
ber 8^ cts. a lb. on two 60-lb. 
can lots. Catalog of supplies I 

I free. I. J. STRINGHAH, 
lOS Park PUm, N. Y. 

I APIAUES ; Of Cm, L 1. 



Bee-Supplies 



LET I 



i FIGURE WFTH YOU 



We know we can satisfy rou on qualllr. 
Write (or catalog. 

C.CCLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
D*pL «., Kanus City. Mo. 



ALL WRITERS FIND THE EDITOR 

Of invaluable assistance in the production 
and markelinr of Iheir manuscTlDts. One 
year li6 fortnlEhtl/ numbers) cosisliw: sir. 
lie copies cose in cents eacli. THE EDITOR 



plays, etc., orice alone I1.61. postpaid], to- 

THE EDITOl, Box 1 124. lid{tNOMl, N. J. 



EVERY FRUIT OROWER 

Who wants up-to-dale. valuable informa- 
tion on the vital problems of the fruit in- 
dustry, such as Spraying. Prunine. Cullivat- 
inc, Packlni:, Markellnt. etc.. should sub- 
sen eto^^^^^^ FRUIT 



BETTER FRUIT PUBLIBHINQ COMPANY 



Beekeepers' Suppliet 

Such as Winter Cases, Hives. Sections. 
Covers. Bottoms, Bodies, SuDers. Brood- 
frames of every description. Shipping- 
cases. Section-holders, Comb-foundation. 

Oat my prioaa bafora plaolni your ordara. 

R. H. SCHMIDT 

Rt. a, Shvboygan, Wla. 



Bees and Queens for 1916 



GOLDEN AND LEATHER COLORED 

We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1916 de- 
liveries at the following prices, viz.: 



Warranted.. 

Tested 

Breeders 



rame nuclei without queen... 



id order* 



IS at above prices quoted for i 



If queens are wanted with pound packages add at prices quoted for q 
On all orders amountlne loSio and over we will allow s percent disco 

Weeuaranlee safe deliveryonQueen?, and safe delivery on bees that are not in transit 
over five days. 

OtJH Rkfihkncb— Any Mercantile Agency, A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 

Get Into communication with us at once and book your orders early to avoid disap 
pointmenis In the soring. 

THE PENH COMPANY, Peaa, Lowidet Comty, Mistinini 

RttrestataHvts of Tkt A. I. Root Comtanv. and Quint SHcialUU. 



We are in the Market 



To buy both Comb and Extracted honey. Write u) wha 

amlng your best prices delivered. Every time an Interest 
s. we buy and remit the day shipment arrives. 






SHIP us YOUR OLD COMB 

We render it Into wax. and pay the market prices. 

THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 

204 WALNUT STREET " The B1U7 B« Hen " CINCINNATI, OHIO 



QUEENS OF QUALITY 



e Editor of the BeiktiPirs' Review and hi 
r extracted honey. With all those bees 



of bees that they 



ion, whilt 



than^ thfs" "4 liTn" of Ytfifoo colonies''with"eaual show, and B 
n^iso to 17s pounds of surplus honey this last poor (with us) 
the entire 1109 was not more than 40 pounds per colony. We 

of 1015)10 John M.Davisand toBen G, Davis,, both of S 



Bus each during 11,^ ^v-^%<.. ^. .v.j, .- j^ ^„..., „, — -.-. 
111. Tenn., ancTlhey nrlll breed aueens tor the A'n/™' during the season ot,igi6 from thi 
four superioi honey-Eatherlnebreeding queens. Those young queen: 
their thoroughbred drones. Our stock is of three-banded strain of 

John M.Davis, while Ben G, Davl 

becoming so popular. 

By lliis time you are likely tli 

addition of Ihissuperiorstrain ct /■ei-ino queens, and how you can 

ihosesuperior honey gatheringaii.tns as breeders, We will tell you^ They will be sold 



ted with 
ilnof gdldenslhatjs 



thai dli 
nking that your strain of bees may be Improved by 



e tor a dollar 



ubscriber of ifie Reoirui. and we are taking t 
verj first orders for aueens that we receive 
It be mailed unllljune. Orders filled in re 
old disappointment. Address, with remitta 



Is way to accomplish ll 
:an be mailed in May. bi 



r order booked ei 



THE BEEKEEPERS' REVIEW, Horthstar, Michign 



February, 1916. 



WOODMAN'S SECTION FIXER 

COLD MEDAL 



was won by Floyd Markham, 



veniion, was won py ri 
oIYpsIIanll. Mich. H< 



one of your Section Fixers, about two 
yeanaco. no other machines for the 
purpose are used In our shoD, It Dayt 
to use bottom starters and your Sec- 
tion Filer Is the only machine that I 
know of that will do theiob at any 
rate of speed and do It right." 

DO YOU KNOW that with this ma' 
chine you always handle larre pieces 
of foundation, which makes the put- 

ciaUircula^iwni'te'fyou'alV'' ■''" 



re extra. 



pounds. 



A. G. WOODMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 



I The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST I 
AND BEEKEEPER 

no aaly b»» publloatlon la Cmamd» 



a Beekeepers' AHociatii 



, Illitheofficlalornn of the Ontai 

I poraled with It the former Canadian Bei 

Beekeeplngand Horticulture In ItL 

"~B. attractive, and practical monthly macaili 



he* are effectively combined • 



Sample Copy sent ir 



Tbt HortiMlhiril pHbfisMiic Ce., Lmitad, Petnion. Oit., Cin. 
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THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTURE 

Everjbodj know* Campbell, the father of dry farmlnc. Everybody knows that 
he started thli treat movement for Scientific Farminc that Is chanilni the desert 
Into a nrden. But everybody does not know that there Is a ireat school, the 

CAMFBEU COUESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CDLTDIIE 

where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillaie and Crop Growinc are taurht 
by mall, where a thorouch knowledre of Scientific Aurlculture can be secured wrth- 
out leaving home, at a very small expense. If you are a farmer or expect to be a 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature. CamDbeH'a Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalocof the Campbell Co r respond en ca School. Samplecopy 
and cataloi free. Addresi. 

CAMPBELL CORRESPOIIDEIICE SCHOOL 
125 BruAiiy Biliiip, MmUm 



REPRIHT OF OLD 1883 SDITIOM OF 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 

This book is very interesting when read in connection with the 
Revised Langstroth. Many are surprised at the number of devices 
mentioned by Langstroth years ago, which are re-written as new to- 
day. We offer the old reprint at a special postpaid price of $1,00. 
Reprint of Langstroth, ?1.00) ^**'*',^ I Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00) Both 
Langstroth Revised, f 1,30 j tl^B | American Bee Journal, $1.00 ) f i.so 
All thrw abava far 92.00 

AaericM Bee Journil, Hamilton, llliBois. 



TYPEWRITER SENSATIOR 



iaWum-E'sis 

_Only n.00 a month until the barsaln pries of 
^.60 Is paid and the nnehlna la Tours. TM« 
slartllns affar baa aatauadiad tha tli»*- 
wrttar wotM. Abwlntelr the snatcat tfv^ 
writw borvain eror oiTerHl. For a aholt time 
only I offer a limited nnmbsrof these atandard. 

S MODEL No.3 




FREE TRIAL r™' 



. ac RISK 



ONLY 100 I^?r. 
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Notice to Northern Beekeepers! 

raremak<n(aipeclaltr o[ Ihe pound pack tee trade, and will ship froui our ytrdi at Filipilricli and other paints In Alabama, pact- 
aiei and guesni durinc April and May at tbe follovlni prices: One trame with queen. Si os: withoulqueen.fi is. Untested queens. 

single. 1 1.00 : six for %t-W. dozen (or tt.so; in lols of so or more, iac each. Select tested. t> oo. Breeders. Ij.so. A special price auoied 
on packaiesof uoi more ands percent discount on ati orders by March isth. We have improved on the pound package, making it lanti. 
lighter and civinc it more ventilation. We will lend sample of package on application. 

Our vast experience with the Root Company, and our father. A. i). Marchant. enables us to know what the trade wants and needs, 
and we are well equipped to take care of any and all orders regardless of size. Our aim Is to cany surplus so as to be enable lo fill ill 
orders by return mail and on the day they fall due. Our slock Is of the three-band Italian, and has stood the test for » years. Thar* It 
noa* battar. We have sold the A. I. Root Company two cars of bees and several hundred queens, and will sell again this season. 

We guarantee safe arrival, freedom from disease, pure mating, no Inbreeding, and your money refunded if not salistied. 

Referencas; Tbe American Exchange Bank of Apalachfcola. Fla.'. also The A. I, Root Company. Insure yourself agalnEt loss In 






ir orders with 



The Marchant Bros., 



Sumatra, Florida 



JIFTER HARCH 19, OUR ADDRESS WILL BE FITZPATRICK, ALABAUA 



AN AUTONATIC FOOT SCRAPER 

Givo Your Wife a Surprise 

When a fellow comes In from the barn on one of, those wet 

to get them clean with an ordinary scraper. 'Surprise your wife by 

8 lacing an Automalle Foat aorapar at the back door. Mud. snow. 
ust and dirt will not be tracked over your floors If you usa 
ORMB'S FOOT SCRAPER 

Ice made which cleans bottoms and 
Has ten parallel plates For scrap- 

AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS ITSELF 

to any size shoe. Handsomely enameled. Looks neat. Can be ro 
taledand swept under. Fastens to doorstep or any handy place 
Get one and save yourself useless work. Prioa, C1.00. 

I Journal one yoar with foot scrapor ; both only $1.S0 

MEIICAH BEE JOIRKAL, HAMILTOII, ILLMOIS 



Paint Without Oil 

ItHirktUs DitHvtrjr that Cila Ihi 
tJM Cm! tl Paiat l i Par«wt 

A Free Trial Packaga la Mailed to Bveij- 
one Who Writes 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer ot 
Adams, N. v.. has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the uK 
ofoil. Hecallsil Powdrpaint. Itcomesio 
the form of a dry powder, and all that is ^^ 

troof. lire proof, and as durable as oil paiot 
I adheres to any surface, wood, stone di 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 

'^Write"oMr.V°i',. Rice.'"Manutacturet,ii 
North St.. Adams. N. v.. and he will seo^ 

full information, showiiig you how you cm 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 




The Best Buy in Beekeeping 



Too many honey-producers delay 
their preparations for the aeason 
until swarming is upon them. If 



thet 



swarming is u^^.. ^^^^ .. 
!t your eopplies now you will 
lime for other work during 



In the winter is the time to nail 
and paint hives, wire frames, and 
fasten foundation. The efficient 
beekeeper is the man whose hives 
are ready for the Bwarms, whose an- 
pers shipshape for the honey flow. 

By preparing now, yonr midsiun- 
mer labor of beekeeping will be 
very largely reduced. 

Order now. It cosU LESS to 
order now. Take advantage of the 
2 per cent discotint on February 
purchases. 



n others, f produced oTCT 



He is right; our suppliee are high- 
er priced. But they give far better 
satisfaction and service. This man 
could save money on hia purchase 
of equipment but he would lose on 
hia honey crop. 

That is why he has been bnying 
of us for years. 

Some men are content wily with 
the best supptie* they can buy. 
' ' beekeepers. 






They are snccessful beek 

The small difference in cost is 
repaid many times over in larger 
profits from the business. 

If you have ever nsed Root rep- 
plies after trying tbe cheaper lines 
you will recognise the truth ot these 
atatemeuta. 



Jfyou kaiie net fit rtcei'vid a copy ef tvr IQ16 
r^t^u^ ^t c.aa/... ^^^ C.J...A.... j^^*. ^ ..^..j 



THE A. I. ROOT CO. 

Medina, Ohio 

II- >- 



icF>U>.N& 



Pebrnary, 191fl. 



THE IDEAL BEE VEIL 

Oftentimes when out in the yard working with the bees one stoops over to 
pick out a frame, and as usual hees keep burning around one's head, watch- 
ing for a chance to sting. The IDEIAL. BEE VEIL is constructed of cloth 
of wire, there being a cord at the top of the veil used to pull the cloth 
around the crown of the hat. The lower part also has a cord which fastens 
around the waist. The wire on the IDEAL does not strike the face and 
prevents the bees from stinging. It can be readily seen that a veil of this 
kind has the cloth veil far out distanced for comfort and utility. Sparks 
from the smoker does not bum holes in the IDEALS as the netting veil. 
The veil is manufactured by us and is recognized by the best and largest 
beekeepers as the most practical veil on the market. 



R«d Catalog. Postpaid 



"Simplified Boakoapint," peatpald 



Dealers Everywhere 



W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 

Wborm tba goad b»»-blrt» aama from 



Falconer, N. Y. 



YOUR BEES ARE WIHTERING 

And thia la, thoraloro, tho boat timo for you to tako up an Invantery and sand In your ordora for auppllos 

Not only will you thus receive your hives, frames, supers, etc, in ample time to nail them up and 
prepare them for the spring, but you will also save 3 percent on the cost of these. 

Early-order discounts for Pebrnary, 2 percent, and for March, 1 percent. It pays to order now. 
ROOTS GOODS, WEBER SERVICE— Th» IdomI tgmUaaUta 

0. H. W. Weber Company 

2146ICentral Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 



THE BOOSTER 



its plittorm of prl 
rini— Uniform quality of ntodu< 
Second— A iTatem of dlBtrlbutioi 



win ditcuas 
iducl. honestly trade 
'ing others bare. 



e toUawlat iralicli 



of hoDcr In cooklni. In the 
wbo would use it II Ibey knew. 

Fifth— An association of beekeepers who wil 



delftlled. and trust- 
is prompilv and laleiliientlr. 
ind reasons for the wider use 
the table, to ihe people who 



hese thlocs forward to a 

Inpaner and send it AT 

I tbeiood things [or the 

Uirmi. THE BOOSTER, Redkey, Indiana 



BARNES' ""-^ 



Macbinory 



Read what J. I. I 

F or Charlton, N, Y„ says: 
L "Wecutwlthoneofrour 
r Combined Machines last 
r wlntersochafthWeswIth 
7-ln. car>, too honey-raqki, 

?kal""ther^work. ^hli 

I winter we have a double 

I amount of hlvei, etc. to 

h make with this saw. It 

fy- will do all Tousay of II, ' 

Catalog ft price-list tree 

W. F. « JOHN BARNIS 

•tS Ruby mu HOCKFORD, ILUNOIS. 



'WEBSTER'S n 

NEW 11 

INTERNATIONAL P 

DICTIONARY 



|G.ftC.HERIUAHCO.,VivBeU,Hais. j 



ADVANCE [[WIS B[[ $UPP[Y N[W$ 



1916 



TIE NEW LEWIS MTALM thia season, like BAMIM't CIICIS, is better, bigger, and grander 
than ever. 

As a prt^ressive beekeeper, you read the bee journals, all the bee books you can get, 
and attend the conventions. BIT— 

IF you do not get the LEWIS CATALM FOB lltl, you are neglectji^ a liberal bee education. 
In no other form can you get so much good, meaty knowledge about bee fixtures, appa- 
ratus, tools and whatnot, as you can right in the LEWIS MTALOS — and the pity of it is, the 
man who does not avail himself of this opportunity, passes up that which he may have 
for the asking — for it is free. 

SEND RIGHT NOW FOR k NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
Here are eily a few ef tke distiietive features ccitaiied ii it 

Our NEW METM. BOBBB BinSlOB BOABB in the full depth size, is to be found iUustrated, 

described and listed. 

A very good tool in the shape of a KNIFE FOB SCBAPINB ANB CLEANINB FIUED SECTIOBS is 

illustrated, described and listed. 

A WOVEN WOOD ABB WISE CBEST, which is a low cost article with many uses, is illustrated 

and described. 

One p^re is given over to the BABCHFBSS FOBNBATIOB CBTTINN BOX, a practical little outfit 

for the beekeeper. 

Two other articles, a SEOriON NOLDEB NAILIBfi FOBM and FBAME WEBOE BBIVEB are offered. 

Two whole pages of INITBBCTIOBS TO BEEKEEPEBS by C. P. DADANT, will be found interestii^ 

to the old beekeepers as well as the new. 

One p^e devoted to the PNOSFECTIVE BEEKEEPER is very interesting, and many new 

thoughts are presented. 

Published only by G. B. Lewis Company 

Nannfactnrers of Lewis Beeware, Watertown, Wisconsin 
Cet Your Copy Now 
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Beekeeping at Washington 

What Uncle Sam is Doing for the Beekeeper 



While the tmpresBloD prevails that 
beekeeplDg !s an old buslneas, and al- 
thousb tlie bees have long been robbed 
of their honey, practical beekeeping 
Is the newest among agricultural ac- 
tivities except fur-fanning. Several 
of the mea who asBleted In establlah- 
log the new Induetrj are etlll living 
ajid the others were well known to 
men etlU among Tie. 

In 1851 Langstroth Invented the 



for the beekeepers that the Govern- 
ment baa efltabllahed a laboratory for 
the purpose of investigating their pe- 
culiar problems. A representative of 
the American Bee Journal recently 
visited the Government laboratory at 
Drummond, Maryland, near Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of learning some- 
thing of the work in hand, and of 
placing before our readers a state- 
ment of what has been done there and 



to be dealing with frivolous things 
when he experimented with a allfe 
cord and a key attached to hla kite, 
but our telephone, telegraph, electric 
light, electric railways and other mod- 
em conveniences are practical appli- 
cations of bis dlscoverlea. 

Ten years ago, little waa known 
about bee-dlaeases. Beekeepers had 
learned that a colony could be rid 
of foulbrood by the shaking treat- 



LABORATORY FROM THE STREET 



movable- frame hive which made bee- 
keeping commercially possible. This 
Invention was later followed by the 
extractor and coroh-foundatton. At 
the most, beekeeping cannot be said 
to have been a commercial possibility 
for more than a halt century. Under 
these circumstances, it Is not sur- 
prising that we still have much to 
learn about bees and it is fortunate 



what results are likely to come from 
future activities. 

The results already accomplished 
are of far-reaching value. We often 
hear beekeepers remark that scientists 
are not practical. While in a sense 
this is true, every scientific discovery 
has a practical application and even 
practical subjects must be stjudled 
scientifically. Prankilu was supposed 



Gbokgb S. Deuuth 

ment. But there was no definite way 
of determining the exact nature of the 
disease. Dr. E. F. Phillips took 
charge of the work. The first thing 
waa to leam the distribution of the 
diseases, which he undertook in per- 
son. While American foulbrood was 
known to be widely spread, European 
foulbrood, then called "black brood," 
was luown In only a few localities. The 



Febniarr, 191S, 



UNCLE SAM'S BEE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 
V Demuth. Ml» Duckelt. E. G, Carr. Miss Armslrone. E. F. Phllliiii. Jas. A. Nelson, 
A. H. UcCrar 



preesed in some quarters as to the 
accuracy of their work. UnnecesBary 
activity during winter greatly im- 
pairs the strength of the colony and 
It ie very Important bo to protect the 
bees aa to avoid the conditiona that 
make such activity neceaaary. Now 
that some of the underlying princi- 
ples are understood, experimenta in 
various methods of mabing the best 
practical application of them are be- 
ing continued. This work ia espected 
to occupy several years yet. 

Few persons know of the extenalve 
work done along this line. About a 
half million temperature readings 
have been recorded, at intervals rang- 
ing from every half minute to every 
half hour, according to the special 
problem under inTestigatlon. Since* 
readings were continued during the 
night as well as by day for many 
weeks at a time, some one had to re- 
main constantly at hand to make the 
records. 

The winter losses, taking the conn- 
try as a whole, probably exceed fllteen 
percent and this great drain on our 
resources can be stopped only by 
better wintering methods. Accurate 



presence of both diseases was found 
over wide areas. The Department 
provided facilities for examination of 
samples of suspected brood and 
thousands of samples coming from 
every State in the Union and even 
from many foreign countries have been 
examined. In some of the States, It 
was with the Information thus gained 
that the beekeepers were able to go 
before their State Legislatures and 
show the need of apiary inspection 
laws and efficient education. 

Dr. G. F. White in the Government 
laboratories, estabilsbed the fact 
that BmIIIds larvae is the cause of 
American foulbrood and Baclllas pln- 
ton the probable cause of European 
foulbrood. Until recently It was sup- 
posed that BacillQg alvel is the cause 
of the former disease. Dr. White has 
also given ua positive information in 



a special bulletin, No. 92, on the tem- 
perature required to destroy the germa 
of these diseaBes. The nature of Sac- 
brood, formerly known as Pickled- 
brood, was also worked out by him 
in this olfice. 

When the Department undertook the 
study of the wintering problem In 
1912. little was known of the real 
temperature conditions within the hive 
during the winter months. The ex- 
periments made by Doctor Phillips 
and Mr. Geo. 9. Demuth have upset 
some of the old notions about winter- 
ing and have contlrmed the best meth- 
ods to prepare the bees for winter 
with a reasonable certainty of results. 
In the beginning few dreamed of the 
tremendous activity within the cluster 
during severe weather and, until their 
observations bad been confirmed by 
impartial observers, doubt was ex- 



DR. JAMES A NELSON AT WORK IN HIS LABORATORY 



Or, McCbav Examining Diskaskd BkooD 

Information concerning the condition 
of the bees during the cold months is 
obviously necessary. 

If the stockman knew as little about 
the animals with which he deals as 
Is kinown about the honeybee, the 
RClentiQc care and feeding of animals, 
now practiced, would be Impossible. 
For example, little is known about 
the digestive processes of the bee, 
practically nothing of its eicretloiu 
and many details of Its finer anatomy 
still are to be worked out. The di- 
sease or diseases known as constipa- 
tion, paralysis, May disease, and Isie- 
of-Wtght disease, which may be vari- 
ations of one disease or varied di- 
seases of similar aspect need the at- 
tention of scientists, for we are still 
In the dark about them and there Is 
not yet a positive method of cure or 
prevention. Even the things about 
which we know most are Imperfectly 
understood. In addition to Uie more 
practical problems already mentioned, 
an effort is being made at Washington 



I -t TTv c j !^ ^^ American Bee ^onrnal J 



ti^ work out as many of theee details 
as time and opportunitf will permit. 
The bulletin on "Anatomy of the 
Honeybee" by Mr. H, E. Snodgrass, 
gtvee additioDS to our knowledge of 
tbe subject and corrects commonly 
credited errors. After Mr. Snodgrass 
had finished his fundamental work on 
anatomy of the mature Insect, it was 
followed by tbe monumental work on 
the development In the egg by Dr. 
Jas. A, Nelson, which was reviewed 
In the January number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. The work by Dr. 
N. E. Mclndoo on "The Olfactory 
Sense of the Bee" has already been 
discussed in this Journal. It wil be 
recalled that Doctor Mclndoo locates 
tbe olfactory organs on the bases of 
the wings and legs and not on the 
antennae, as commonly supposed. He 
claims this to be the case with 
manr other insects also. 

"The Manipulation of tbe Wax 
Scales of tbe Honey Bee" and "The Be- 
havior of the Honey Bee In Pollen 
Collecting," two papers by Dr. D. B, 
Casteel have attracted wide attention 
and have corrected some wrong Im- 
preesioDS concerning the activities of 
the bees. Doctor Casteel found that 



THEY PRACTICE WHAT THEY PREACH 



B. O. Cabk 

the "wax-shears" on tbe hind legs of 
the bees have nothing to do with wax. 

Surveys of beekeeping conditions 
and poBsibilitles in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii by Doctor Phillips and in 
Masaachusetta by Dr. B. N. Gates have 
been published and a similar survey of 
the conditions in one of tbe eouthern 
States has recently been made by Mr. 
El G. Carr. 

Several practical bulletins, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, have 
been widely circulated. A general 
bulletin on beekeeping has had a wide 
circulation and bulletins have been 
issued on queen-rearing and extracted 
honey production. Another bulletin, 
on the production of comb-honey, by 
Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, In addition to a 
very careful outline of the essentials 
in comb-honey production, contains a 
logical discusBion of the vital question 
of swarm control in this special con- 
nection. 

The bulletins on the chemical analy- 
sis of honey, on which the enforce- 
ment of the pure food laws for honey 
adulteration is baaed, and tbe bulle- 



tin on uses of boney in cooking and 
baking, which is so deservedly popu- 
lar just now, were prepared in other 
Bureaus within the Department, prob- 
ably with some stimulation from the 
bee-men of the Bureau of Entomology. 
The bulletin on sweet clover, although 
not directly a beekeeping subject, has 
been very helpful to the beekeepers, 
since with the Department's endorse- 
ment of this plant as a forage plant, 
it cannot now be considered as a weed. 

TBE FEOPI^ WHO ARE DOING TEE WORK 

At present there are Bve men and 
two women, in tbe Drummond labora- 
tory, engaged in the investigations in 
bee-culture. Several of those whose 
names have already been mentioned 
In connection with tbe varioifa bulle- 
tins have left the Department or aie 



no longer in the special branch 
charged with Investigationa in this 
special line. A short sketch of those 
now In the work follows: 

DR. E. T. PHILLIPS. 

Doctor Phillips is a well known 
figure at conventions and needs no 
introduction to many of our readers. 
His extensive investigations have kept 
him prominently before the beekeep- 
ers for several years past. A suc- 
cessful Investigator needs thorough 
training, great patience and an open 
mind. All these qualifications our 
friend possesses in marked degree. 
We know so many things that "aint 
so" that the research student must 
expect many objections when new tbe- 
oriea are advanced. Time always es- 
tablishes the truth or falsity of new 
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positions. Doctor Phillips hae nsTer 
;et been proven wrong in an; Import- 
ant theory which he hae advanced. 

DR. JAMES A. NELSON. 

Who ie engaged In a stud; of the 
development of the bee, ie a well- 
trained zooloelst and entomolosist, 
having graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, taking his doctor's degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Later he 
spent four yeare In a study of en- 
tomology at Cornell University. Doc- 
tor Nelson Is a good photographer, an 
enthusiastic naturalist, and a patient 
Investigator. Those who have seen 
hia new book, previously mentioned in 
this Journal, know that be Is not 
afraid of undertaking large jobs, for 
the study of the development o( the 
bee In the egg took several years of 
patient work. 

MB. GEOBGE S. DEllUTH. 

Mr. Geo. S. Demuth la engaged with 
Doctor Phillips in the investigation 
of the winter problem. Mr. Demuth 
is a practical beekeeper, having had 
for several years care ot three apiaries 
run tor comb-honey in Indiana, in 
which State he later served as Apiary 
Inspector. He Is a man of great pa- 
tience in investigation and is In no 
hurry to draw conclusions until he 
has a mass of facte and figures that 
would stagger moat ot us. Mis bulle- 
tin on Comb-Honey, already mentioned 
is a very able discussion of this sub- 
ject 

DB. ARTHUR H. MCCBAV. 

Who is now doing the bacteriologic- 
al work at Drummond, Is a graduate 
in both veterinary and human medi- 
cine. He has for several years paat 
examined the samples of diseased and 
suspected brood which have been sent 
in by beekeepers from all parts ot the 
country . HIb worh is mucii like other 
bacteriological work but special ma- 
terials are needed to make cultures 
of the bacteria which produce disease. 



For this reason a special equipment 
not found In most laboratories of this 
kind has been provided. Doctor Mo- 
Cray kept bees as a boy and grew 
up In the business, so he is very much 
at home In hia work. 

iB known to many ol our readers. He 
IB In the Government work tempor- 
arily and will later return to his work 
as Apiary Inspector of New Jersey. He 
began work with the Department on 
October 1st and has been engaged In 
a study of the present conditions and 
future possibilities of beekeeping In 
one of the southern Statee. It takes an 
optimlBt to do this work and Mr. Carr 
has this qualification. He assured the 
writer that there is a wonderful fleld 
for development in our industry In 
that section. The South already pro- 
duces considerable honey which Is 



practically all consumed locally and 
considerable Is shipped In. It Is hard 
for us to picture a region In which 
nlnety-Sve percent of the bees are in 
box-hives and a mleslonary preaching 
the gospel of bees Is needed. 

The clerical work of the office Is 
done by Miss Marian Armstrong. Miss 
Myrtle Duckett assists in the charting 
and preparation of the data. 

A word aijout the laboratory and 
grounds may be of interest. The pres- 
ent quarters consist of a leased resi- 
dence located in a lot of about three- 
quarters of an acre. The natural bean- 
ty ol the location Is supplemented by 
extensive plantings of ornamental 
shrubB. One thing that Impressed It- 
self on the writer Is the danger of 
keeping the records of years of work 
in a building that is not flre-proof. The 
Government should provide an ade- 
quate Bre-proof laboratory to house 
this office. Canada Is putting up a 
building tor beekeeping work. Ameri- 
can beekeepers should not take a back 
seat to our Canadian friends In this 
matter and we must have our Wash- 
ington headquarterB properly housed. 

THE FUTUBE, 

It would take a prophet to tell what 
the Government work will mean to 
beekeepers In the future. If It contin- 
ues along lines on which these men 
have worked, we will continue to get 
resuttB of practical value. 

Without wishing to dictate we sag- 
geat that extension work among bee- 
keepers is needed so that those In the 
buslneBS may learn the best methods. 
Education will bring results in bee- 
keeping as in every other line of ac- 
tivity. A larger appropriation Is 
needed for this purpose. 

When the general Government and 
the various States take up beekeep- 
ing as It should be, the Industry will 
grow still faster than It did in the 
past fifty or sixty years and there will 
be more professional beekeepers and 
less bunglers. i 
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The Capping Cai— Has it Any 
Value? 

BY C. P. DADANT. 

•t| WILL never forget the reply that 
I I got from a beekeeper in Cuba 
■ when I asked him why it was that 
no one ever used the Dadant uncapping 
can, the price of which is $6.00. He re- 
plied that no one but suckers ever 
bought them. And I think he answered 
right. (With apologits to Dadant & 
Sods). 

" For a capping can I use two kero- 
sene tins, one above the other, the bot- 
tom of the upper one perforated. Place 
a board or sheet of tin, with cleats 
across the two ends, in the. bottom of 
the upper tin, and I don't know of any- 
thing that will better answer the pur- 
pose The onl^ fault with a cap- 
ping can of this kind is that they are 
small, but as the tins cost only 5 cents 
eacb. the apiarist can have plenty of 
them. Twenty was about the right 
number for me."— W. J. Young, in the 
Westiirfi Honey Bee, October, 1915. 

The" capping can," improperly called 
"uncapping can," is the only imple- 
meal ever devised by the writer. It 
never was patented, and the Dadants 
never manufactured it, so the apology 
«ras unnecessary. The Western Honey 
3ee is a very practical bee paper, and 
its "suckers" are probably few. Living 
in the " Sucker State " we have perhaps 
more around ua. But we dislike to 
think that those of our readers who 
keep bees in California and read the 
Western Honey Bee also, might try to 
follow the method of friend Young and 
keep 20 tin vessels for a capping can, 
to avoid the reputation of " suckers." 

In 1878, after 10 yeara' use of the 
honey extractor, we bad not yet found 
a neat and practical method of drain- 
ing thecappings and disposing of them. 
We successively used a big bread pan, 
a wasb boiler, a tub with sieve and a 



tin-lined box made of pine lumber. 
None of these implements was handy. 
I wanted a light, capacious vessel, cap- 
able of holding the cappings of an en- 
tire day's extracting, draining them at 
the same time. I also wanted to be 
able to empty this readily of its cap- 
pings as we]] as of the honey, haul It 
about in a wagon, full or empty, or 
leave the cappings in for a few days or 
weeks if advisable. 

Our original lioney extractor was 
made at home, immediately after see- 
ing the description of the invention in 
the American Bee Journal, in April, 
16&6. It was as cumbrous and clumsy 
a machine as that shown in the cut in 
that issue of the journal, under the 
lengthy and unmelodious 



OuGiNAt. Capping Cak Aptbi j? Ysars 



A gentleman by the name of Everett 
began manufacturing ^improved ma- 
chiues in Toledo, and called on us. We 
gave him an order for an extractor or 
two and then I describbd to him a plan 
of mjr own to erect a capping-holder, a 
capping can, to consist of two round 
cans inside each other, the outer one 
just like a large extractor can, the in- 
ner one about a foot shallower, with 
flaring walls, a strong sieve instead of 
bottom, and resting on the upper inner 
edge of the outer can, by a heavy rim. 
He caught upon the idea and sent us a 
receptacle as described, with additional 
features to strengthen it, in the shape 
of a braced pivot, in the center, sup- 
oorting the center of the screen of the 
inner vessel. A honey-gate at the bot- 
tom permits drawing off the honey. 

The original capping can cost us $14. 
They are now made of two vessels one 
above the other and leas expensive, else 
a still less number of " suckers " would 
use them. But this can was worth all 
it cost, for we are stilt using it, after 37 
years, which makes the annual cost, 
exclusive of interest, 38 cents per year. 
We show it in the adjoining half-tone? 
It is much battered, having traveled 
hundreds of times, in a wagon, over 
rough hilly roada, while filled with 
cappings and honey draining from 
them. Any "sucker," who, like us, ex- 
tracts tens of thousands of pounds of 
honey each year, can well afford two 
or three such capping cans. We have 
several in use at present. The original 
one has been repaired slightly a few 
times, but will probably last as long as 
any of them, for it was made out of 
" old Style tin." 

Our second capping can was made by 
a manufacturer of low-priced extrac- 
tors. It was so weak that it broke 
down under its load of cappings the 
very first time we hauled it home 
with a part of the cappings of a day's 
extracting. On receiving our com- 
plaint, the manufacturer, who might 
have known better, made the remark 
that be had not thought of the need of 
any strength in such an implement 

Stationary capping tanks do not suit 
US. They are usually made of wood, 
tin-lined, and are so heavy and cum- 
brous that it is out of the question to 
haul them back and forth to outapi- 
aries. The cappings cannot be poured 
out, but have to be dipped out. The 
"capping melter" is objectionable to 
us, on account of the heat it produces. 



Honey extracting here is nearly 
always done in hot weather, and such 
an implement makes the room still 
hotter. Besides, the honey which is 
run out of heated cappings is colored, 
loses its fine flavor and becomes a 
third rate article, unfit to be mixed 
with the crop. 

Our large capping can, empty, 
weighs 40 poundsaod is easily handled. 
When full it requires two strong men 
to carry it, and load it or unload it. 

A light wooden frame, notched to 
tit, and set across the top of the cap- 
ping can, permits the holding of the 
frame and the uncapping of the comb 
without injury to a sharp-edge honey- 
knife. The filled can is allowed to re- 
tain the cappings overnight. By that 
time the honey is pretty well drained 
out unless the ni^ht has been cool. If 
any honey remains, the contents are 
dumped into a large receptacle such as 
an old empty can or a tank, .to be 
worked over at the end of the season. 
So each day we da the uncapping over 
a freshly emptied can. When the job 
is finished, such cappings as may need 
further draining are put back into the 
capping can and remain there as long 
as convenient. At the end of the sea- 
son the cappings are washed to remove 
all traces of sweetness and the water 
obtained is passed through a fine sieve 
and used to make vinegar. Thus noth- 
ing is lost and quite a number of 
"suckers" are following this method 
with profit. 
Hamilton, 111, 



L. C Root Improvlnl.— Mr. L. C. Root 

son-in-law and old partner of the late 
Moses Quinby, and reviser of the 
Quinby book is successfully recover- 
ing from a serious operation at his 
home in Stamford, Conn. Mr. Root 
recently celebrated his 75th birthday. 
He is a great optimist, and this has 
probably been greatly in his favor \i^ 
speeding his recovery. 
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Onr AdTertlflers 

In acceptiag adrerttsements from 
dealers in bee-supplies, a^ well as from 
other parties who have various articles 
to sell, the American Bee Journal tries 
in every way to prevent unreliable 
advertisers from using its columns. It 
sometimes happens, however, that ad- 
vertisers do not live up to their con- 
tracts, and for soiiie reason or other 
our readers have ju^t cause for com- 
plaint. In order that we may find out 
who these advertisers are, we ask that 
our subscribers write us promptly, 
giving us full information in the first 
letter. This will give ua an opportu- 
nity to either get justice for you. or 
discontinue the objectionable adver- 
tisement 

We do not guarantee the solvency of 
any one, but we do insist that all of 
our advertisers give our readers full 
value received. If our subscribers will 
cooperate with us in this matter, we 
can eliminate such advertisements as 
do not give satisfaction, and thus 
benafit our reliable advertisers, our 
readefs and the American Bee Journal 
its ;lf. . 

Short Coarse for Michigan Bee- 
keepers 

The Michigan Agricultural College* 
East Lansing, Mich., wishes to an- 
nounce a " Beekeepers' Week," March 
13 to 18, inclusive. This is > new 
course and is designed to meet the 
needs of a large number of people 
who keep bees, but who have never had 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the newer and more profitable 
systems of management 

Seven or eight lectures will be given 
daily, and expert beekeepers, including 
Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist 
of Ontario, will address the class. 
While it will not be possible to cover 
the whole field of beekeeping, the' fun- 
damental principles will be thoroughly 



discussed. It is hoped that a large 
number of beekeepers will take advan- 
tage of this new course, so that it may 
become a regular feature. 

There are no fees and no age limit, 
ladies are as welcome as the men. 

All beekeepers desiring to obtain 
more knowledge of beekeeping should 
apply tothe Department of Entomology, 
East Lansing, Mich., for further par- 
ticulars and program. 



Apple AphlaGarrrfiiK Fire BUffht 
Among Apples and Pears 

Prof. L. A. Kenoyer, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, sends the follow- 
ing note : 

"During the last three years, Prof. 
J. H. Merrill, of fCansas^ has made ob- 
servations and experiments which 
show the apple aphis or plant louse to 
be an important factor in earring ftre- 
blight among apples and pears. Further 
work is to be carried on, and the bee 
may be vindicated." 

The above item suggests that it may 
yet be shown that blight is only spread 
by insects that are capable of a direct 
inoculation, in the same way that 
mosquitoes spread malaria among 
human beings. The fact that germs of 
fire-blight have been found on the bee 
does not by any means prove that she 
is capable of transmitting the disease 
to the trees whose flowers .she visits in 
search of nectar. The aphis lives by 
sucking the sap from trees, much as 
mosquitoes draw blood from living 
animals, and it can readily be seen 
how that insect might carry germs of 
blight from one tree to another. We 
are glad that Prof. Merrill is investi- 
gating this subject and will await with 
interest the result of his investigations. 

Beekeeping at the Iowa College 
of Agriculture 

In our August number an article by 
Mr. Pellett told something of the men 



who have charge of the work in bee- 
culture at the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture and of the plans for the future. At 
that time it was said, "The Iowa col- 
lege is one of the best and no part of 
the work will long be permitted to lag 
behind that of other SUtes." 

Since that article was printed courses 
in apiculture have been established in 
several State institutions. The hopes 
of the Iowa beekeepers are being re- 
alized more quickly than they ex- 
pected, for a four-year course leading 
to a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
apiculture at Amea is now announced. 
We understand that this is ti>e first 
agricultural college to offer a degree 
in apiculture. 

One of the first things that the Iowa 
Beekeepers' Association set out to 
accomplish was the establishment of 
this course. The association is only 
four years old and has already suc- 
ceeded. Of course there are, as yet, no 
special buildings such as the older 
courses have, no extensive equipment 
and other facilities which only time 
can supply, but these will soon be 
forthcoming, when the work is under 
way. 

The demand for trained men in bee- 
keeping is now greater than the supply 
and this course will probably be very 
popular among those who expect to take 
up scientific work, as well as those who 
are anxious to secure practical train- 
ing. 

Inspection work will soon be placed 
on a better basis, and the requirements 
of inspectors raised and their compen- 
sation increased accordingly. All of 
these things have been kept in mind by 
the Iowa authorities in arranging a 
course which is designed to fit men to 
fill positions as research assistants! 
teachers, or to operate commercial 
apiaries. 

The course as outlined follows ; 
CooRSx IN Industrial Sciknci Lfading 

TO TBR DaGRIK OF BACHBLOH OF 

SCIENCX (IN APICULTUBKJ. 

Frbshuah Ykar. 

FirilScmfsltr , , C«rf/i 
BotanT. Chemistry or Zoolocy !-s 

Enelisli ^-* 

German *"' 

Elective l 

Sic^ SemtiUr , . Crtiia 

Bolsny. Chemistry or Zooloey 3-S 

Enalish » 

Mathematics » 

German *^ 

History " 

Elective ' 

SOPHOUORB YXAR 

General Apiculture t 

•aotiny. Zooloir, Chemistry *li-5 

Modern Language 3 

English > 

Second Sevusttr CridiU 

Botany. Zoology. ChemlsitT'.'.','.V.V..*l-i-5 
Modern Languafe 3 



The ttudeni will takeoneof iheiecourtes 
In each term of ihe Freshman year and the 
other two In the Soohomore lear. 
JUHiOK Yeab. 

Durlni the Junior lear Ibe aludent who 
wiihes to siiecialUe In beekecDini should 
tftke EotomoloKT. Bolaoy, Bacterla[on. and 
Chemlitrii. and eoouch ot other couriei to 
total i6 hours credit in each lemaiter of the 
collece rear. 

SIMIOK Ykar. 

Durlnt th< 

take resear... ., 

apiair Idipectlon and othi. 

tn the colleee to total ib houri credit In each 
•emesterolthe college year, 

renoni wlihlnr Inlormallon In detail a* 



When it wis learned at the Iowa con- 
vention that this course had heen es- 
tabllahed, a special letter wai written to 
Fies. R. A. Pearson and signed bjrinost 
of thoae in attendance in that sesaioiL 
It ia understood that the president has 
Interested himself personally in the 
success of this new work, and the bee- 
keepers wished to convej to him evi- 
dence of appreciation oi his efforts. 

We cDUBTatulate the Iowa beekeep- 
ers on the recognition which the Iowa 
Agricultural College is extending to 
the industry. Prof. C. E. Bartholomew 
was elected president of the asaocia- 
tioo when it was first announced, a 
year ago, that some work in beekeeping 
woold be given. This was an expres- 
sion of confidence in the institution 
and in Prof. Bartholomew that evi- 
dently has not been misplaced. 

We hope to be able to give our read- 
ers aome information concerning simi- 
lar work in other States before long. 

Distance Bees Fly tar Honey 

An interesting article on the above 
subject is given in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture tor Dec. 1, by an experienced 
Florida apiarist, F. M. Baldwin. He 
states that, in his locality, " bees work 
over a radius of less than a mile." The 
Editor endorses this view, saying that 
bees seldom go over l}i miles for bar- 
vest However, he has seen beet occa- 
sionally over 3 miles from home. 

His suggestion is that, bees having a 
long range of vision, they may be able 
to see the fields of blossoms far away, 
and that their flight may depend upon 
this. In Ihe part of Florida inhabited 
by Mr. Baldwin, the country it level 
aod covered with pines, swamp land, 
etc., and this it the reason why the 
range of flight is short. 

Having some curiosity as to the 
opinions expressed on this much de- 
bated subject by former writers, we 
bunted all references to it in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, back to 1883, a period 
of 3S years. A greater variety of ex- 
pressions could not be found on many 
subjects. Some leading beekeepers 



sustain the extended flighL Ira Bar- 
ber, of New York, comes first with the 
tUtement that bees work profitably 
at from 4 to 10 miles, Doolittle, 
Gallup, J. E. Pond, J. D. Eoos, of Cali- 
fornia. Edwin France (father of N. E. 
France) hold that they can readily 
harvest as far as 6 miles. A Texas api- 
arist, L. B. Smith, wrote repeatedly 
that bis bees, by preference, worked at 
4 miles rather than at a mile from the 
hive. He acknowledges, however, that 
the iay of the country has much to do 
with the extent of their flight. 

On the other hand, many large api- 
arists do not think their bees work 
profitably beyond l}i to 3 miles, aome 
reducing that distance to 1 mile or less. 
Adam Grimm, a man who became 
wealthy in extensive beekeeping, ad- 
vised the placing of ontapiaries 9 miles 
away. J. E. Pond, though holding that 
they could go 6 miles, preferred to 
have the field inside of a mile. Hutch- 
inson did not think they travel over 3 
miles. J. L, Byer and hosts of others 
don't want the blossoms over 2}i miles. 
The Victorian apiarists in convention 
thought apiaries should be located 3 
miles apart The Missouri State bee- 
keepers, in 1898, at their meeting, 
wanted the field within l)i miles, for 
profitable harvest The Chicago-North- 
western, in 1007, discussed the subject 
and the speakers limited the profitable 
range to 3>j miles. 

Ill very hilly countries, like Switzer- 
land, beekeepers invariably hold the 
view of a very limited range, not to 
exceed IV miles, and even limit the 
possibility of matinga to that distance, 
in spite of the stranger wing power of 
the drones, evidently owing to the rug- 
ged nets of their land. 

In our personal experience, with api- 
aries located apart at distances varying 
from 3 to 10 miles, we have seen such 
contrast in the yields that we believe 
the best paying crops are gathered at 
very shorl rangt, for with apiaries 4 
miles apart the crop has often been 
quite different in both quantity and 
qiulity. 

For all that it is out of the question 
to dispute the experiences of men like 
Doolittle, Enos, France, etc. We must 
seek the differences in different condi- 
tions. To the suggestion of Editor 
Root, who believes bees can see fields 
ot flowers several miles away, when 
the configuration of the country per- 
mits it we will add the still more 
plausible one, to our mind, of their 
being able to smell the honey in the 
direction from whence the wind comes. 
Why not? Human beings can detect 
odors a mile or more away. We are 
located on the blufF of the Mississippi 



river. Diagonally across the stream, 
at Keokuk, Iowa, is a pickle factory, 
over a mile and a half in straight line. 
In summer, the sour odor of the pick- 
ling vats is wafted over the housetops 
and across the immense stream and is 
plainly discernible. When we reflect 
that bees are most admirably adapted 
to the requirements of their pursuit, 
we should not be astonished if they 
detect the odor of strong-scented 
bloom, such as basswood or buckwheat 
several miles away. Moreover, a con- 
tinuous field of bloom may lead them 
on. 

The configuration of the country has 
additional influence upon the range of 
flight If there is bloom in the direc- 
tion of the wind, not only must the 
bees find it easily, but the wind which 
brought the stimulus also helps them 
back towards the hive. 

We are tempted to suggest the pos- 
sibility of some climates being more 
favorable to long flights, owing tit a 
lesser atmospheric pressure or greater 
dryness of the air. Several Texas re- 
ports indicate that in the broad plains 
of that State long flights with profit- 
able results may be more likely than in 
many other spots. 

As the distance traveled by bees is of 
great importance in establishing api- 
aries, prospective beekeepers should 
look into the matter in their own local- 
ity. In countries where flowert abound, 
large apiaries may be kept close to- 
gether. If a range of only it miles in 
any direction is of common occurrence, 
this still gives the bees of an apiary a 
circle 4 miles in diameter, amounting 
in round numbers to about 6000 acres. 
A range of 4 miles in any direction 
would give them over 30.000 acres. If 
bees commonly traveled 4 miles for 
honey, there would be no need of out- 
apiaries, for a thousand colonies could 
feel sure of an abundant harvest if the 
country was at all favorable to honey- 
producing plants. 

Dr. Miller has favored the short dis- 
tance reach in his farmer writings. We 
asked him to give us his latest views 
and they follow. c. p. d. 

I have had no experience lately as to 
the matter of distance bees will travel 
to gather honey, and for that matter 
never had, but I have watched pretty 
closely all that has been written on the 
subject and have come to have less 
faith than I formerly had in long-dis- 
tance gathering. Even though it should 
be clearly proven that a. chance bee 
went 5,or 7 miles from home and re- 
turned, that is no proof that it could 
work frojilabty half that distance. P. 
M. Baldwin's article is illuminating' 
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aod like enough Editor Root's views, 
page 965, are not far out of ttie way. 
But we must be a little on our guard 
lest the pendulum should swing too 
far the other way, shortening the flight 
of the bee uanecessarily. 
^The whole lubjcct is one of very 
great importance, aod we should wel- 
come every real item of information 
regarding it. It isn't altogether a mat- 
ter of mera diitanee. Other factors 
have a bearing, and possibly some that 
have never been thought of. Editor 
Root springs a new one when he sug- 
gests " that the flight of bees in quest 
of nectar is dependent on the distance 
they can see pasturage." It is easier 
for me to believe that bees might smell 
a field of clover 5 miles away than that 
they could see it at that distance. Ever 
watch bees at work on a basswood 
tr«e ? You'll see the bees at one side 
of the tree flying back and fortb per- 
haps within a yard or two of the foli- 
age, and none on the opposite side. No 
matter how alight the breeze, the bees 
will be seen on the lee side, the side 
from which the breeze wafts the odor. 
But then if we say bees go by odor, we 
ought to expect a cloud of bees always 



about a field of red clover, for the odor 
of it is great. So there you are. Just 
between you and me, I don't know 
much about bees anyway. c c. u. 



Be«keepliv Simplified 

This is the title of a small English 
work, of 48 pages, with 57 cuts, by W. 
Herrod-Hempsall, Editor of the British 
Bee Journal. Price 6d, 

This little work contains the rudi- 
ments of beekeeping with instructions 
for starting an apiary in the modern 
way. The straw skep is given a men- 
tion, but with the very explicit state- 
ment that the old methods are " strongly 
deprecated." The S|ieci>lly interesting 
part of this booklet, for an American, 
ii that relating to taking the bees to 
the heather, a specially ventilated hive 
being advised for the purpose. Heather 
honey is mentioned as so " gelatinous " 
as impossible to extract by centrifugal 
force. So a method of pressing is de- 
vised and the cut of a peculiarly 
grooved press shown. 

That bees without combs are not 
shipped so far in Great Britain as in 
the United States is evidenced by the 



method given of confining them, by 
"tying over the receptacle containinE 
them a piece of cheese straining cloth." 
In long confinements such as neces- 
sary here, the bees would pull the cloth 
apart and liberate themselves. 

The book is well gotten up, finely 
printed and worth fully its price. 

California Beekeeping 

The Western Honey Bee, published 
at Covina, Calif., in its December nnm- 
ber publishes an appeal to California 
beekeepers to sustain that magazine. It 
is a good journal, published by a prac- 
tical man, and should have the support 
of beekeepers on the Pacific Coast, for 
a publication of its character is neces- 
sary there. The present low prices of 
honey in California will certainly not 
last, if the history of the past is a crite- 
rion for the future. Those who have 
honey in abundance and can afford to 
hold it will secure a better price before 
long. In the years of plenty it is well 
to store product for the years of s«erc- 
ity. The story of Joseph and the seven 
years of plenty and the seven years of 
famine still proves true in modem 



Dr. C. C. Miller's Personal Recollections 

Life Story of America's Best Known Beekeeper 



(Continued from Januarr number.) 

THROUGH a good part of the two 
years my rising hour was 4 a.m., 
when I began study. I got a sort 
of exercise by standing a considerable 
part of the time while studying. 

That my mind might not be distracted 
from study, I determined to have noth- 
ing to do with female society. I do not 
recall talking with any woman or girl 
except with Mrs. Nott, the wife of the 

eesident of the college, Eliphalet Nott, 
. D. I sang part of the time in the 
choir of the Methodist church. My 
seat happened to be next that of a 
young woman, and if she asked me 
about the hymn we were to sing, I 
pointed with my finger to the place, out 

The financial problem was perhaps 
the most difficult. When I arrived at 
college I had less than $70—1 think it 
was $68 and some cents I did anv- 
thing and everything I could find to do 
to add to that sum, or rather to keep it 
from being exhausted, for it was more 
by keeping down expenses than by 
earning money that I managed to get 
through. I had the benefit of a public 
fund which made my tuition low. I do 
not remember that I bought any cloth- 
ing. I had one Sunday suit that lasted 
me, and I was fairly provided for every 
day with serviceable clothing, albeit 
some of it was a bit bizarre, such as 
trousers checked green and red of 
homemade iintey-woolsey, and a wam- 



mus of substantial homemade flannel 
such as money cannot buy nowadays. 
A wammus takes the place of a coat, 
being a sort of jacket with sleeves, 
hanging loosely down and coming per- 
haps 6 inches below the waist. Gen- 
erally you do not let it hang down, but 



take hold of the two corners in front 
and tie them in a knot. 

I peddled maps and books io vaca- 
tion ; taught singing-school ; and among 
other things worked in what was called 
Capl. Jack s garden, a number of acres 
then in the rough, but afterward a place 
of beauty, at that time in the care of 
Prof. Jackson. One Sunday he got me 
to watch the garden against intruders. 
It was mostly woods, and I wandered 
about at ease, for no one intruded, and 
in my ramblings I came upon a little 
patch of strawberries, and I sampled all 
of them that were colored. Afterward 
I learned that one of the chief things 
I was in the garden for was to make 
sure that no one would disturb a small 
Ded of Wilson's Albany strawberries, 
then an entirely new thing, which in 
After years I planted by the acre. 

In some way, perhaps as a pastime, I 
nad learned to write German text, 
which now stood me in good stead. I 
had the job of filling into the diplomas 
the names of most of the graduates of 
[he two years. I got 50 cents for each 
name. It was close work, and very 
hard on the eyes, the work being done 
by an innumerable number of strokes 
with a fine steel pen on the greasj 
parchment. 

But the greatest chance for economy 
was on my board bill. I boarded myseli 
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was wbole wheat boiled and eaten with 
milk, sometimes sweetened. A peck of 
wheat goes a long way, and is withal a 
wholesome food. Rice was sometimes 
used as a change, and I bought some 
bread. 

I cannot now say just what my board 
cost, but at least some of the time it 
did not exceed 35 cents a week. I know 
that for a time I had a boarder at 50 
cents a week. It was my cousin and 
classmate, John H.Miller. But when I 

f;ave him beef suet in place of butter 
or bis bread,he struck, and I lost my 
boarder. If 1 had known enough to 
call it oleomargarine, it might have 
passed muster, but oleomargarine was 
then unknown, and he drew the line at 
beef suet. 

It was optional with students whether 
to spend the third term senior at col- 
lege or to teach. I chose teaching, and 
got $100 for teaching one term at an 
academy at Delhi, N. Y. That helped 
wonderfully, so that after having paid 
for my diploma and atl other bills I 
left college with some $80 in my 

rocket. If I could have foreseen this 
don't think I should have economized 
quite so severely] but I had a great 
horror of debt, and eagerly seized 
every opportunity either to earn money 
or economize, lest the opportunity 
might not come again, and so it hap- 
pened that I left college with more 
money in my pocket than when I went 
there. 

Throughout the two years I main- 
tained maximum standing in my studies, 
and at commencement had the honor 
of delivering the German oration. I 
have httie recollection what that ora- 
tion was about, but when I think of the 
difficulty I now have in reading a Ger- 
man bee journal after years of practice 
I am constrained to believe that either 
the German oration was assigned me 
for some reason other than my profi- 
ciency in German, or else that there 
was poor material in the class from 
which to select a German orator. Even 
at that, I came near missing that part 
at commencement. My chum and I 
were in the habit of saying over a 
meaningless jingle, "Hops clops de 
kinny de trickel de raus kooma vas." 
Just a few days before commencement 
the class orators were ordered to ap- 
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pear before Dr. Nott to recite their 
several productions, with the alterna- 
tive that those not yet fully prepared 
would not be allowed to take part at 
commencement. I started in on mine 
all right, but when near the end the 
whole thing left me entirely. I hesi- 
tated just an instant, and then promptly 
wound np with "Hops clops de kinny 
de trickel de raus kooma vas." Dr. 
Nott scowled and said, "We don't 
teach Dutch here." "That isn't Dutch." 
I answered, and Dr. Nott made no re- 
ply. I do not feel proud of the trans- 
action, although 1 spoke my piece at 



The thing of which I felt the proud- 
est was securing Phi Beta Kappa, the 
highest attainable honor. Several 
others of the class, however, achieved 
the lame thin^. 

After securing the decree of A. B., I 
was one of the teachers in the academy 
at Geneseeo, N. Y., and then went to 
Johnstown, Pa., and began reading 
medicine with Dr. C. Sheridan. He 
was taken with the western land fever, 
and moved to Earlvillc, III, where he 
had bought a farm. So I went West, 
too, and was graduated an M. D. at 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
By that time Dr. Sheridan had gone 
into partnership with Dr. Vosburg at 
Earlville, and upon graduation 1 also 
entered the (irm. The principal busi- 
ness of a physician then and there was 
administering quinine for fever and 
ague. I was pretty well shaken up 
with the disease myself, and my ears 
were kept ringing with the heavy doses 
of quinine taken. 

Rev. John Ustick was the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church to which I 
belonged at Earlville. At a meeting of 
Presbytery he was interviewed by Rev. 
Geo. F. Goodhue, pastor ol a church at 
a place called Marengo, the said Mr. 
Goodhue being in search of a young 
physician to settle at Marengo. As a 
result, I trekked to Marengo, my outfit 
being a gaited saddle-horse and saddle 
and a large medical library, at least 
for a young roan just beginning his 
career as a physician. For I had 
bought the whole of the library that 
Dr. Sheridan had accumulated when 
he had decided to quit practice. It may 
be remarked in passing that he after- 



ward gave up the idea of farming, re- 
turnea to Johnstown, and ended a long 
life ol usefulness as a greatly beloved 
physician. 

Dr. A. Hagar, the leading physician 
of Marengo, did not look with favor 
upon my settling in Marengo, and ad- 
vised me to go West and find ground 
less occupied. Later, however, he be- 
came my warm frienH, and remained 
so until the day of his death. He had 
a very extensive practice, extending 8 
or 10 miles in all airections. Desirous 



was, in a way, my undoing as a medi- 
cal practitioner. 

After having visited one of the long- 
distance patients, carefully considering 
the case, and prescribing to the best of 
my ability, I would mount my horse 
for a long ride home, perhaps In the 
middle of the night, and on the way 
misgivings would overtake roe, and! 
would ruminate. "Have I, after all, 
understood the case ? Any mistake 
might bring serious, perhaps fatal, re- 
sults. Better look iip carefully what is 
said in the books about it." Then after 
worrying the rest of the way home 
about it, I would consult the many au- 
thorities, decide that I had done the 
best thing, and then conclude to meet 
what other exigencies might arise, and 
do no more worrying. But the next 
visit I would go over the same experi- 
ence again, question roy fitness for 
such important responsibility, and 
finally the burden became so great that 
I felt obliged to get out from under it 
and give up the practice of medicine. 
It seemed like throwing away a good 
part of my life, for I had been faithful 
m preparation and was probably 
equipped better than the average. 

ITobeconlinued.) 



Sweet Clover— Its Value to 
the Beekeeper 

BY M. C. DADANT. 

WE have seen sweet clover advance 
in the last few years from the 
position of a noxious weed to 
that of one of the best forage plants of 
the country, some claims being made 
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moisturr, and how ? 

3, Is sweet clover ■ sure honejr 
yieldei or are there failures ? 

4. If you had 100 colonies within 
reach of 100 acres of btoooing sweet 
clovrr what would you expect the yield 
to be in extracted honey? 

The last question of course is hypoth- 
etical, but will give an idea of what is 
thought of its value. 

INFLUENCE OP SOIL ON HON IV. 

Without an exception all corres- 
pondents agree that soil has little effect 
on honey yield, except that sweet clover, 
of course, grows best on soil with 
plenty of line, and we should reason- 
ably expect honey-producing qualities 
to be best where growth was most 
favorable. 

EFFECT OF DBOUra AND MOISTUBE ON 

All agree that atmospheric condi- 
tions play a most important part in 
honey yield. Very probably the irri- 
I have the advantage in 
1 the moisture can be in 
regulated to suit " Dry, 
s best," says Wesley Fos- 



gated regions 
this respect, i 
a large degree 
hot weather i 

ter. ■ 



Benson, of Alabama, who think: 
irrigated lands ideal, but for Alabama 
mentions as best " dry, hot weather 
with plenty of moisture at tlie roots of 
the plants." A. B. Brown, of Alabama, 
whose sole dependence is sweet clover, 
wants "a hot and sultry atmosphere 
with plenty of moisture in the ground." 
Others mention weather neither too 
dry nor too wet as better than either 



IS SWBET CLOVU A SUBI aOHIY PSO- 
OVCtM? 

From the above points we deduce 
that sweet clover honey production 
varies much with variation in atmoi- 

Sberic conditions. I have yet to hear, 
owever, of an absolute failure in 
Alabama. By this I mean a season 
where the bees starve with acres of 
blooming sweet clover within reach. 
In Illinois, however, the situation is 
different. We have, ourselves, observed 
seasons when the yield was nil. A. 0. 
Heinzel, also of Illinois, reports that 
the plant generally yields; but he has 
seen absolutely flat failures. At one 
time his bees were starving with 160 
acres of blooming sweet clover within 
eosy reach. This was at Kenney, 111., 
and occurred in a very dnr year when 
nearly all vegetation was burned np." 
Indications are, therefore, that extreme 
drouth or extreme moisture make for 
an extremely light yield. 

100 COLONIES AND 100 ACBES. 

Nearly all correspondents, before an- 
swering this question, stated emphat- 
ically that theirs could only be a guesi 
as other factors entered into the crop. 
Here are some of the answers: 

1. In irrigated districts 200 pounds 
per colony; in Alabama probably more 
than half of this.— Alabaua. 

%. 100 pounds to the colony, more if 
bees were stimulated.-^ALABAiu- 

3. 70 to 135 pounds to the colony.— 

COLOBADO. 

4. ISO to 800 pounds to the colony.— 
Kentucky. 

6. 100 pounds to the colony.— South 
Dakota. 



that it is even superior to alfalfa. The 
farm papers have contained many arti- 
cles extolling its value, giving proper 
soils, their preparation, methods of 
tillage, etc., in order to get the best re- 
sults. Much has been said also of 
what may be expected from the plant. 

What, however, is the honty value of 
sweet clover ? Beekeepers have known 
for a long time that it is of benefit to 
the bees, that it yields enough honey 
for its influence to be noted, especially 
in certain seasons. But now that it is 
likely to have universal planting, that 
your bees or ours may regularly forage 
on many acres of sweet clover in 
bloom, let us enquire what we may ex- 
pect. Will it be only a helper or will 
It yield a surplus ? Will I able to de- 
pend upon it so that I may double the 
number of my colonies in each apiary, 
and may I be safe in starting apiaries 
any place throughout the country 
where much of this clover is planted ? 

In order to determine this before- 
hand, if possible, I submitted the prop- 
osition to some prominent beekeepers 
who have had considerable experience 
with it, many of whom are at present 
harvesting crops from it, and some of 
whom rely on it solely for surplus. 

Replies came from the following 
States: Colorado, S. Dakota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Alabama. Four 

S;eaeral questions were asked as fol- 
ows: 

1. Does the soil on which sweet 
clover is grown influence the honey 
yield ? 
S. Is the yield affected by drouth or 
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6. 50 pounds to the colony would not 
b« remarkable.— Illinois. 

7. I have produced better than lOO 
pounds average of comb. — Illinois. 

Frank Coverdale, of Iowa, the sweet 
clover man, has his BOO colonies of 
bees in one apiary. He harvested a 
carload of comb hooey in 1915, most ot 
which waa from sweet clover. He has 
170 acres of sweet clover on his own 
place. 

Taken all in all these approximate 
and actual yields are encouraging. 
Even if we reduce the yield to that of 
the lowest guesser, 50 pounds would 
be no mean crop when added to what 
we already have, even if we had to do 
without it some years. 

CENEKAL CHAIACTEBISTICS OF VALUE. 

In the Central West, the white clover 
crop ends the spring flow and there is 
a lull until the fall crop. This lull may 
be filled with sweet clover. As Miss 
Emma M. Wilson, of Marengo, 111., 
writes : "There has never been a time 
when we have had to feed bees to keep 
them going through the season since 
sweet clover became important, al- 
though we may have had to feed in the 
spring or for winter. The advantage 
shows more in poor than in good sea- 
sons. It fills in the gap when other 
things faiL" 

Another thing mentioned b^ one or 
two correspondents is that if sweet 
clover is cut for hay before it blooms 
in spring, the second crop blooms later 
(not CO -incident with white clover) and 
continues to bloom until frost. Atmos- 

Eheric conditions seem to be a little 
etter, also in the late summer, and the 
honey yield is noticeable. 

CONCLUSION. 

Proper growth of the plant and 
proper atmospheric conditions are the 
prime requisites for obtaining the best 
honey crops with sweet clover. Warm, 
sultry weather with plenty of moisture 
in the ground for the plants tends 
towards the heaviest yield. 

Sweet clover will not prove as good 



a honey ^elder for the Central West, as 
alfalfa is at present for the Rocky 
Mountain Slates, principally because 
we cannot control moisture. But when 
sweet clover is grown generally 
throughout any section of the country, 
that section may be assured of a dis- 
tinct addition to the honey flora, with 
some good crops of this honey alone, 
while absolute failures, with bees starv- 
ing, though not absolutely provided 
against, will be much more rare than 
formerly. 
Hamilton, III. 



Ho. 14.— The Hoiey-ProdncUg 
Plants 

Br FRANK c. FELLrrr. 

IN this number we turn aside from 
the consideration of plants of the 
northeastern States and will men- 
tion a few of those familiar to the bee- 
keepers of the great southwest 

YUCCA, 

Over vast areas of the arid West there 
is little for the bees. A few plants 
withstand the long continued periods 
of drouth even where there is no irri- 

fation, and these add to the total prc- 
uction of the apiaries in the irrigated 
regions. Among the attractive plants 
may be mentioned the yucca, also called 
Spanish bayonet, Spanish dagger, Ad- 
am's needle, mountain queen and Ro- 
man candle. There are about a do»n 
species, mostly from Dakota west to 
the Pacific and southward. They are 
common in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. They are also to be found in the 
sandy sections along the Atlantic coast 
from North Carolina to Florida and 
Louisiana. 

When in bloom the plant is very 
ornamental. A single tall flower stalk 
contains many large, white or cream 
colored flowers. In many localities 
where the plant does not grow wild, it 
is grown for ornament as in Fig. 66, 
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Fig. ta.— Flowib of Pkicklv Peak 

which shows Hon. Eugene Secor ad- 
miring a beautiful specimen that grows 
on his grounds. 

In "Honey Plants of California," 
Richter lists yucca luhifplU as an im- 
portant source of nectar, which in 
localities where it is abundant yields 
surplus. In that State its blooming 
period is June and July. 

EUCALYPTUS. 

There are about 150 different species 
of eucalyptus trees, most of which are 
native to Australia and Tasmania, 
where they are the most characteristic 
and important timber trees. Many of 
them secrete resinous gums, hence are 
called "gum trees." A number of com- 
mercial products are derived from them. 
They have been widely introduced into 
California, and, to some extent, also 
into Florida, Texas and other southern 
States. The various species are known 
as sugar gum, blue gum, mahogany 
gnm, red gum, stringy bark, white iron- 
bark, red box tree, and various similar 
names. Richter lists 81 species as 
yielding hooey in California. Accord- 
ing to this author there is a great varia- 
tion in the quality of honey from the 
different species. While sOme species 
seem to yield water- white honey of 
good quality, others produce an amber 
product of low value. The blue gum, 
Eucatyitus globulus, is said to produce 
"Honey amber, of acid flavor, heavy 
body and granulating within a few 
months. The blue gum is vei^ con- 
stant in nectar secretion, even in spite 
of unfavorable weather, and since it is 
of wide distribution, considerable quan- 
tities of honey come from this source. 
On account of the pronounced flavor 
of eucalyptus honey there is little or 
no demand for it in retail trade," 

On the other hand, he describes 
white ironbark, Eucalyptus leucoxylon, 
" a great honey producer, with a beau- 
tiful flavor much like vanilla extract." 

Almost all of the honey seems to be 
gathered from the sources which pro- 
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duce the poorer grade so that the 
eucalyptus honey is not favorably 
kuowD in the markets. 

The blooming period of the different 
species varies so that some are in 
bloom at all times during the year. The 
blue gum, already mentioned, blooms 
from December until June, while the 
sugar gum blooms from August to 
November. Several species bloom dur- 
ing the winter months, when they are 
especially valuable in sustaining the 
bees until the time of the main honey- 
flows, Figure 67 shows the eucalyptus 
blossoms. 

PBICKLY PEAK 0& INDIAN FIC. 

Plants of thicactusfamilyare widely 
scattered in the arid regions from Da- 
kota to Washington and south to Texas 
and California. Of the prickiy pears 
Ofiunlia, there are about 150 species, 
mostly found in the warmer sections of 
North America and southward. A few 
are to be found in sandy soils farther 
east, ranging from Ontario and Massa- 
chusetts south to Florida. They are 
also sometimes ^rown as ornamentals, 
as shown in Fi^. 68. The blossom of 
the prickly pear is of pale yellow color 
and very attractive, F'ig. 69. It is re- 
ported as a source of nectar in both 
Texas and California. Opuntia tngel- 
manni is reported by Scholl in " Honey 
Plants of Texas," as "of much impor- 
tance to the beekeeper, especially dur- 
ing a season of partial drouth. Both 
an abundance of honey and pollen was 
obtained, the honey being light amber 
in color, of heavy body, but 'stringy,' 
SO much so that it fairly draws out into 
strings wheo very thick. The flavor is 
very rank." 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
CoprriEhlt igt6. by Frank C. Pellell. 



The Use of Aatomobiles for 
Oatapiary Work 

BY WESLEY FOSTER 

AUTOMOBLLES are now almost 
universally used by Colorado bee- 
keepers. Two or thrre years ago 
I mentioned, in one of the bee journals, 
that there were SO autos in use by bee- 
keepers in Colorado. Last June at the 
picnic of the Colorado Honey Produc- 
ers' Association, held in Boulder, there 
were 17 autos that brought the bee- 
keepers and their families, and none of 
these autos came more than 40 miles. 
There are now doubtless between 100 
and 200 autos in use by the beekeepers 
in this State. 

The successful use of automobiles by 
the beekeeper depends upon several 
things, roads, cost of gasoline, me- 
chanical ability of owner, and driving 
ability of the driver. If you can run 
an auto for not to exceed 7 cents a 
mile, you can afford to use one in bee 
work. If it costs you 10 cents a mile 
you had better use a horse, and get a 
motorcycle to use when the roads are 
good. A horse, harness and wagon 
can be kept for $150 a year, more or 
less. But you can go three times as 
fast with an auto and can haul about as 
much load. With an auto of the right 
kind, the control of swarming is sim- 
plified for the beekeepercan get around 
almost any time. 

With my own experience of five sea- 



sons with autos, and with my observa- 
tion of other bee keepers' experiences, I 
have definite ideas on the type of car 
the beekeeper should buy if he consid- 
ers economy and service as the most 
important requisites. 

The beekeeper who runs from 100 to 
a 1000 colonies can do most of the 
hauling with a light car, like the Ford. 
By using a touring car, you can re< 
move the rear seat cushions and pile 
in 30 to 35 cases of honey, either cased 
or in the supers. If you use the regu- 
lar touring body in this way, carpet 
cushions to protect the paint and car 
parts from damage, when hauling these 
loads, are advisable. Do not get two 
bodies for your car, for if you do, it 
will be largely a waste of money, be- 
cause in the busy season you will not 
find time to make the change from a 
utility to a pleasure car. The roadster 
style of car is better adapted to equip 
with a box, but the disadvantage of 
this is that you have only a two passen- 
ger car. 

A well-to-do Boulder county farmer 
told me that any car weighing over 
3700 or 2800 pounds was too hard on 
tires. He had a car that weighed 4500, 
and it cost him S5 cents a mile for 
every mile he ran it 

Mr. J. C. Mathews, of Montrose, uses 
a touring car with a trailer and is well 
satisfied with it, but he is now figurihg 
on a slightly larger, heavier and better 
cquipped car. Ri^hthere, I should say 
that it is maintained by a number of 
beekeepers that the cars, such as the 
Buick, Dodge, Studebaker, etc., are 
really cheaper to operate than the 
Ford. The claim is made that though 
tires cost more, the higher priced cars 
have more substantial construction. 
Mr. Edgar Polhcmua, son of D. C. Pol- 
hemus, of Lamar, Colo., who has had 
thorough experience in handling cars, 
thinks that the Studebaker cars have 
cost less for the service obtained than 
the Fords. Mr. Polhcmus and his son, 
who is his partner, drove one of their 



Studcbakers IS months with only $3.00 
expense, exclusive of gasoline, oil and 
tires; these items of course being a 
fixed charge on the mileage made. 

Mr. Polhemus and son have two 
Studebakers, or rather E. M. F. Stude- 
bakers, four-passenger models. The 
rear seat is removable and a box is put 
on for bee work. Trailers are used 
when the rush season comes and then 
each car is capable of hauling over a 
ton at a trip. It is far easier on a car 
to use a trailer and load the trailer than 
to overload the tires. 

Beekeepers at times are tempted to 
overload tires, so that the use of^ over- 
size tires on the rear wheels is to be 
strongly recommended; it will save 
expense in the end. 

The manufacturers of auto trucks 
have claimed it to be a mistake to build 
a truck body on a touring car chassis. 
This claim has not been borne out by 
tests where light cars are considered. 
The heavy trucks come under adiSer- 
ent class and beekeepers should not b« 
misled into thinking a bi^ truck the 
thing. Get a small machine and go 

If you are a beginner with an auto, I 
would suggest that you get a small car, 
either new or second hand. If yon 
make any serious blunders they will 
not be so expensive if it is a second- 
hand machine to begin with, and parts 
may be replaced very reasonably. Your 
second car may be a larger, more ex- 
pensive car. Don't get your experience 
with an expensive car, unless you are 
careful by nature or mechanically in- 
clined. 

There are a number of little conven- 
iences that help make an auto more 
useful. First, the size of the body; 
make it 46 or 48 inches wide so that it 
will take two hives crosswise. Make 
the body long enough for a fair load, 
but do not have it extend more than 
18 inches behind the rear wheels. Use 
a sheet of heavy iron or steel (one 
piece) for the bottom of the body; 
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supers and hives slide over it so nicely, 
and any honey can be easily wiped up. 
Have a box on the running board for 
bee-bive tools, and do not get the auto 
tools and the bee-hive tools mixed up. 
Arrange the hives in each apiary so 
that the auto may be run down between 
the rows for unloading hives and su- 
pers and loading on honey. 

I have found it very handy in hauling 
honey on an auto to smoke out what 
bees will leave the supfcr quickly and 
put the supers right on the auto. When 
the auto is loaded the canvass cover is 
tied over until ready to start, then it is 
turned back and the bees come out 
pretty fast. The throb of the car and 
the motor drives the bees out, and be- 
ing unable to keep up with the car they 
return to their hives. This works finely 
during the honey flow. 

One caution right here, do not try to 
drive an auto and kill an angry bee at 
the same time, you may run into the 
ditch. In hauling bees, do not run 
more than 30 miles an hour, suppose 
you should lose a rear wheel. I broke 
a rear axle one time when I had on 36 
colonies, and if the hives had not been 
well tied on, there would have been a 
bad spill, but not a hive got out of 
position, as the car was not going over 
10 miles an hour when the break oc- 

My own experience with a car for 
apiary use began in May, 1913, when my 
brother and I purchased a 1909 Reo 
automobile, two cylinder, 30- horse 
power, with a removable tonneau. The 
cost was $275, and the expense of run- 
ning the car in 1913 was about $300, 
counting $75 for depreciation. The car 
ran about 6000 miles that year, and 
many times hauled loads of 35 to 45 
filled supers from 6 to 30 miles. Haul- 
ing such loads of course is hard on 
tires. In the season, my brother and 
I hauled over 1300 cases of honey, and 
did all of the apiary work for TOO colo- 
nies, with this car. 

In I9I4, we used .the same car with 
an expense of a little less than $300 for 
the season's work, but we had more 
trouble with the car. The past season 
of 1915, we have used the same car and 
have run it more than any previous 
year, and the expense has be 
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e for your own 
pense will be very much less. 

Quite a nunjber of International 
trucks have been bought,by Colorado 
beekeepers, but while they have given 
good service, most of the beekeepers 
say they think they will get some other 
machine. One of the reasons is that 
few beekeepers can go above $500 as 
first cost of an auto. 

The most costly mistakes have been 
made by beemen buying second'hand 
cars, because they were cheap, buying 
cars because they were getting a lot 
for their money, and buying big cars so 
that great big loads could be hauled. 
When an auto has been bought, you 
can count that the expense has just be- 
gan. Gasoline and oil will cost as 
much as the average grocery bill 
amounts to each month, and when you 
have a machine it will be used more 



for pleasure than a horse and buggy is 
used. 

A Ford car can be run for 2 to 5 cents 
a mile, according to the price of gaso- 
line, oil, the size of loads hauled, the 
skill of the driver, etc. If you are a 
careful mechanic, 3>£ cents a mile 
should cover cost of gasoline, oil, 
tires, actual expensesfor repairs, parts, 
depreciation, etc. Our County Agri- 
culturist ran a car one year at an ex- 
pense of 4 cents a mile and paid his 
garage rent, and hired all repair work 
done. He figured very liberal depre- 
ciation, more than it has been neces- 
sary to allow, as second-hand Fords 
sell nearer the original cost than any 

The box for the beekeeper's auto is 
very important If you use an open 
box, provide tie hooks on each side 
about IB inches apart, so the loads can 
be tied securely. A good strong, plia- 
able tie rope and heavy canvas will be 
necessary. If you use stake side-boards 
with a canvas, you will ordinarily need 
no ropes. The canopy top for the 
body is convenient, because by using 
side slits hooked or bolted to the up- 
rights, the canvas or tying is seldom 
needed. A box 48 inches wide by 60 
inches long will hold nearly, if not 
quite, 100 8'frame supers, or half as 
many hive bodies. Twenty-five co.lo- 
~ ' 1 of bees may be moved r' ■- - " 



the b.'ekeeper, and should be included 
in your specifications for a box. 

The handiness of trailers cannot be 
gainsaid ; they can be hooked on easily 
and autos have no trouble pulling them 
well loaded. They should be either 
equipped with solid rubber tires or 
pneumatic tires. Good springs will be 
required, as the trailer is generally 
pretty well loaded. The cost of trailers 
will be from $35 to $100 each, depend- 
ing upon the kind of wheels used, and 
the looks you want in your trailer. If 
you use solid tires and do the work 
mostly yourself, you may get out on 
$35 expense. That is a pretty low 
figure, however. 

Boulder, Colo. 

[Our own experience with the use of 
automobiles coincides with the opin- 
ion given by Mr. Foster in the pre- 
vious article. We have found that the 
light Ford is by far the best machine 
for short quick work, and is more 
economical to operate. Besides this, 
it is simple and can easily be driven by 
almost any one. In our apiary work, 
we frequently have to send some of 
our factory hands to do odd jobs, such 
a car is very convenient for this work. 

For hauling honey and moving bees, 
we have so far used nothing but horses 
and wagons, as we keep two teams for 
our supply hauling and farm work. Of 
course, we produce extracted honey, 
and this can be moved at almost any 
time when the teams are not busy. For 
the beekeeper who runs even as few as 
two or three outyards, an automobile 
seems to us to be almost indispensable. 
— Editor-J 



SelUi{ Hy First Car of Hoiej 

BY E, G. LE STOUBCEON. 

I WOULD not write this if both Mr. 
Pellett and Mr. Dadant had not 
urged me to do so. I do not like 
to appear boastful, nor am I given to 
using the first personal pronoun a great 
deal. I happened to be in the office of 
the American Bee Journal last month, 
and in conversation related how I came 
to be in the bee and honey business 
and how my first car of honey was sold. 
They made me promise to give it to the 
readers in the same way that I re- 
counted it to them. 

When it comes to marketing honey 
my idea is that fundamentally it can- 
not be different from marketing any 
other commodity. I mean that the 
same principles of salesmanship that 
would apply to any other marketing 
effort with success would also prove 
successful if applied to the sale of 

Five yf ars ago I was a cereal sales- 
man traveling for a St. Louis mill, with 
as little knowledge of the bee business 
as the average boy who was reared o 



a farm, where a few colonies were kept, 
and who later drifted to the city. In 
the parlance of the street, so far 



actual beekeeping knowledge i_ 

cerned, I mi^ht sav that "I hardly 
knew on which end of the bee the 

I was born in Texas and had been 
almost always a resident of San Anto- 
nio or its closely contiguous environs. 
Even though I was technically travel- 
ing out of Sl Louis, I remembered and 
loved my old home to such an extent 
that everywhere I went I registered at 
the hotels as being from "San Antonio, 
Tex." 

I soon began to notice that one ques- 
tion was most likely to be asked of me 
whenever my place of residence be- 
came known. In Elmira, N. Y,. or Red 
Oak, Iowa; in Albert Lea, Minn., or 
Raleigh, N. C, some one would walk 
up to me and say: "You are from San 
Antonio ? Do you kuow where I can 
get some of that delicious honey such 
as I saw at the World's Fair," or "that 
I ate while in San Antonio" or "that I 
have heard my aunt speak of ?" 



fallow which I could tilt, I had often 
wanted to give up traveling and settle 
down, and this was my opportunity to 
do so and still remain in my beloved 
Texas. 

I started in business March, 1911. 
That year we had a wonderfully 
large and excellent crop of honey in 
early spring. The Sunny South apiary 
operated about 600 colonies of bees in 
Atascosa county, and early in the sea- 
son had a car, 36.000 pounds, ready for 
shipment at Jourdanton station. It was 
loaded and sent forward by freight to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

At last I was going to put my ideas 
to the test, to prove that I could find a 
market for our honev; that honey 
would sell by the same methods that 
would sell other commodities ; that 
there was a strong demand for honey 
if only an intelligent effort was made 
to find the demand. 

When the car reached Knoxville, I 
arrived just after it. I did not know a 
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soul in town. I bad m leKer to Mr. A. 
J. Harris, a commiaaioa merchant, anil 
another to a lawyer whose name I have 
forgotten. I went to the depot on the 
day of my arrival and took from the 
car a few cans of bulk comb honey in 
S pound, 6 pound, 12 pound, and 60 
pound sizes. The next morning, bright 
and early, I was in the market house 
with alarge cutglass punch bowl (bor- 
rowed from the hotel) full of bright 
white slabs of comb honey for every 
passer-by to see. I did not know a 
single merchant's name nor what the 
local price of honey had been. I added 
3 cents to the Texas price of the honey 
to pay my own profit and traveling and 
selling expenses, added the freight and 
a liberal profit for the grocer, and 
placed a price per pound and per gal- 
lon upon the honey that would cover 
them all. Whoever came by was in- 
vited to taste and examine the boney. 
Some wondered if it could be possibly 
" this year's honey, as our bees are 
hardly out of the cellar vet" Some 
wanted to buy, but I told them I could 
only take orders for delivery through 
tbeir grocers. I took dozens of orders 
that morning and thus got a line on 
tbe grocers, their names, standing with 
the trade, etc. 

I left the market house and called on 
Mr. Harris to act as mj cicerone, and 
offered htm a commission on my busi- 
ness there, to introduce me and handle 
the deliveries and collections for me. 
The first store we called on bought 85 
cases of honey. Remember that "a 
case of honey" means in Texas 130 
pounds, not a glass-front box of 12 to 
it4 sections. Before] had been in Knox- 
ville 48 hours I wired for another car. 

That night I left Knoxville and the 
next day worked Morristown, Greene- 
ville and Asheville, N. C. At Asheville 
I sold one man 40 cases (120 pounds 
each). On asight-seeing automobile trip 
to "Biltmore" — Vanderbilt's beautiful 
country home — we passed a small way- 
side country grocery, and on tbe way 
back I stopped and sold them five cases. 
These outside orders were to be 



shipped by Mr. Harris from the second 
Knoxville car upon its arrival. 

This is tbe story of my first market- 
ing experience and the way I sold my 
first carload of honey. It is notable 
that cars of Texas honey have been 
regularly sent to Knoxville ever since, 
and our delicious sweet is a popular 
seller every spring and summer in tbe 
better class of grocery stores of that 
entire district. What was done at 
Knoxville can be repeated anywhere. 
Honey is food and people want food. 
It must be prepared for market in a 
standard form with grading rules that 
all can understand and that harmonize 
with the desires of the trade. When- 
ever a merchant or a consumer orders 
honey from year to year he ought to 
feel assured that the packing, and man- 
ner of preparing for market, wiil be the 
same each time he orders it. 

San Antonio, Tex. 



The Importance of KeeplB£ Et- 
trances Free torn Ice 

BV LEWIS L. WINSHIP. 

MUCH has been printed in various 
papers and magazines in the past 
about keeping the entrances to 
beehives unclogged with snow or ice. 
Along the first of January, 191S, a bliz- 
zard struck us, covering everything to 
a depth of from one to four feet. Not 
just one night, but four, did the snow 
whirl and blow striking ints every nook 
and crevice that was exposed to tbe 
weather. The photograph sfaowa to 
what a depth the hives were covered. 
This photograph taken the first bright 
day after the storm is not an old In- 
dian burying ground as some might 
suppose, but the mounds are beehives 
covered deep with snow, so deep in fact 
that they are not discernable. 

I hoped that the snow would stay 
light and fluffy, keeping the bees warm 
and comfortable. Nearly every bee 
paper gives snow, if light and fluffy, as 
an ideal protection against extreme 



cold. Is it any wonder then that 
I was filled with gratification when 
I gazed at the row of mounds and 
thought of tbe countless thousands of 
little workers, alt waiting to be awak- 
ened by the gentle breath of spring? I 
knew that they had an abundance of 
stores, and as long as the snow re- 
mained light and fluffy my wintering 
conditions could not be more ideal tbas 
they were. But — 

"All the plans of mice and men 
^ang'aft aglee," asiBurns, the poet, said 
in one of his poems. I use these words 
as they express my thoughts exactly 
anl much better than any words of 

The light fluffy snow lasted about a 
week, and at the end of that time we 
had a thaw with some rain, which soon 
turned to snow again, but not until a 
thick crust of ice had formed over the 
top of the snow effectually shutting out 
any air for the bees. 

Cold weather followed this thaw bat 
I did not remain inactive, and as soon 
as possible dug the entrances to my 
hives open, thereby giving the bees 
some fresh air and ventilation. Figure 
3 shows a hive uncovered and the en- 
trance clogged with solid ice. This is 
the shape all of my bees were in, hav- 
ing at least three feet of packed snow 
over them and from one to three inches 
of ice on that. It certainly was not a 
bright prospect to dig out the hives if 
a person had many bees,' but having 
only 11 colonies they were all dug out 
in one forenoon. If these colonies had 
not been uncovered, no doubt the bees 
would all have smothered. Doubtless 
many amateur beekeepers have lost 
their bees in this manner and are yet 
ignorant of the fact. My bees, after 
being uncovered, had some fine flights, 
and they are certainly beneficial where 
outdoor wintering is practiced. Where 
the bees have no flights from early fall 
until late in the spring, they are almost 
certain to have dysentery, and this is 
one reason I would advise outdoor 
wintering, especially to the novice^ 

When the snow is light and flu^ the 
heat from the bees will melt a apace in 
front of tbe hives, which serves as a 
breathing place through which fresh 
air works its way into ifae hives. But 
how can you expect the bees to melt a 
breathing place through solid ice ? It 
behooves beekeepers in general to 
keep the ice from in front of the en- 
trances to their beehives. If this is 
done they will have no trouble with 
bees smothering for lack of air. 

Sprinfield, N. Y. 
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Qneen Rearing 

BY HENRY BKBNNBB. 

AT the beginning of March we start 
queen-rearing for our own api- 
ariesandforincrease. Themethod 
we use is as follows : We make a frame 
or rim out of light wood fonr inches 
wide, closely fitting the outside dimen- 
sions of a brood-frame with the top- 
bar nrojections sawed off flush with the 
end-Dars. About one inch down on 
the inside of this rim we tack a strip all 
the way around, for the frame to rest 
upon when lying flat. The usual top- 
bar wedges furnished with Hoffman 
frames or comb guides, are excellent 
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for this purpose. We aow have a box 
or frame, opea at top and bottom, into 
which a brood-frame will exactly fit 
when lying flat upon its side, with the 
three-inch space beneath the lower sur- 
face of the comb. 

We use two colonies in queen-rear- 
ing. One which we call the Rearing 
colony feeds the young larvx. From 
the other we obtain the eggs. This 
latter colony we call the Breeder, and 
it is chosen for trueness to type, record 
of honey produced, color of bees, and 
excellence of queen. As a matter of 
fact, and a circumstance that is hard 
to explain, we have found the best 
Rearing colonies to be those that are 
more or less hybridized. They seem 
to be moie prolific, make larger and 
more perfect queen-cells than bees of 
purer strain, and also rear cells in 
greater number. 

We go to our Rearing colony, which 
has been strengthened m February by 
giving it sealed brood from other colo- 
nics. (You cannot have your Rearing 
colony too strong.) We take the 
queen out, some brood and bees, and 
make another colony. In the queen- 
less colony, which is the important 
one, we leave one frame with unsealed 
brood and are very careful that it has 
several frames containing fresh pollen, 
even if we have to Uke pollen from 
other colonies in the apiary. We keep 
the frame of unsealed brood in the 
middle of the hive, frames of pollen on 
each side of this brood-frame, and fill 
up with frames full of honey. 

The new colony or nucleus that has 
been made with the queen from the 
Rearing colony, is not given too much 
brood at once as some of the field bees 
return to the old stand and there is 
likely to be chilled brood during cold 
nights. The remainder of the brood, 
if too much to put with the queen, we 
divide among other colonies and give 
it back gradually to the queen, if de- 
sired. After making the Rearing col- 
ony queenless, our Breeding colony — 
that ii the colony containing the queen 
from whose eg^s we desire to rear our 
young queens— IS given a nice empty, 
dry, clean, worker comb in the center 
of the brood-nest At both sides of 
this comb should be frames containing 
unsealed larvae and eggs. The next 
day we see whether the queen has oc- 
cupied this new comb. Four days after 
finding the first eggs in the empty 
comb It is taken out and the ends of 
the top-bars sawed off so that the 
frame will fit into the already prepared 
rim or box described above. 

With a blunt tool or flattened stick 
we scrape away the top rows of cells 
clean down to the midrib of this comb, 
for about an inch to an inch-and-a-half 
parallel with the top-bar of the frame. 
We leave one row of cells. We then 
rub off or scrape again all the cells 
down to the midrib of the next four 
rows of cells and again leave an un- 
damaged row of celts. We repeat this 
until the bottom-bar is reached. There 
will then be several rows of cells, con- 
taining eggs, about an inch to an inch- 
and-a-half apart, running lengthwise of 
the comb with bare places or strips be- 
tween, down to the bottom of the 
frame. Be very careful in rubbing out 
the cells not to injure or rub through 
the midrib because if you do the bees 
will gnaw into the other side of the 



comb. Now we go crosswise of these 
rows of cells and destroy again all ex- 
cept every fourth or fifth cell in the row. 
The surface of this comb, on one side, 
will then have the appearance of a 
checker board, with individual cells 
containing eggs, about an inch to an 
inch-and-a-half apart in every direc- 
tion. If you look closely while prepar- 
ing the frame in this way you will find 
that a great many of the eggs have just 
begun to hatch. 

Before placing the frame thus pre- 
pared into your Rearing colony take 
the frame of unsealed brood away from 
them, so that for a few hoursat least they 
will be in distress at being broodless. 
Place an empty super on the Rearing 
colony and put the rim containing the 
frames of eggs in the super with the 



vertically over the top-bars about three 
inches above the top of the frames. 
Cover the colony well to conserve the 
warm of the cluster. We always put a 
cloth cover snugly over the frame box 
and another cloth packed down closely 
over the top of the uncovered frames 
so that the bees cannot go up except- 
ing into the space containing the celts 
thus prepared. 

These coverings prevent the bees 
from gnawing through the open spaces 
in the comb where the cells may have 
been scraped off too closely and also 
assist in keeping the brood-chamber 
warm for the work of the bees in ex- 
tending the cellsand rearing the young 
queens. The bees start right away to 
work and flraw out dozens and dozens 
of the finest queen-cells imaginable. 

About ten days after we put the 
frame in our Rearing colony the cells 
can be disposed of as desired for re- 
queening or increase. By this method 
the cells are all of the same age, per- 
fectly ripe and clean lo that you need 
no cell protector provided you can use 
the young queens immediately. Where 
we cannot use the cells at once we use 
the Rauchfuss cages and nursery 
frames such as are listed in supply cata- 
logs. In every cage we put sugar and 
honey and a number of nurse bees. 

At the time we take out the frame of 
brood which we originally left in the 
Rearing colony when it was made 
queenless, we examine theother combs 
carefully to see if there may not already 
be queen-cells started elsewhere in the 
hive. We had two cases in our yards 
where the bees transferred larvx or 
eggs (which we do not know), and we 
lost in the first case our batch of cells 
because a young queen hatched four 
days before they were ready. The bees 
will also sometimes transfer larvx or 
eggs from the prepared frame after we 
have put it into the Rearing colony, but 
we have never found any particular 
harm done in this case because the 
queens thus reared are of the same age 
as those hanging in our queen-rearing 

When we lift the queen-rearing frame 
out, the first day or two after it is put 
on the Rearing colony, we mark two of 
the more advanced cells. After ten 
days, one of these marked cells is cut 
open and we know exactly when the 
batch of young queens will commence 
to hatch. This is a practice which we 
always follow. We have had cases 
even at the 10th day (which could be 



but the 14th day from the laying of the 
egg), where the queen was ready to 
hatch and would crawl out fully de- 
veloped. Should this happen, the vir- 
gin queen can be introduced into any 
colony without any precaution. Our 
experience is that, it we have cold 
weather, queens will hatch a little later, 
and sometimes in warm weather they 
will hatch a little earlier, than the time 
given in the bee books. 

If you make a colony queenless for 
the purpose of requeening with a queen 
of their own rearing, do not ever use 
the cells which the bees start right 
away or the one which is first sealed. 
We destroy those cells no matter how 
nice they look. The reason is not far 
to seek. When the bees find themselves 
suddenly queenless tbev sometimes use 
larvEC already too old to make good 
queens. When a colony is made queen- 
less and the bees determine to rear a 
queen they are naturally in a great 
hurry for it and may rear the queen 
from a larva that has been hatched for 
a day or two. It is obvious that this 
queen has not received royal jelly from 
the moment that the egg hatched and 
therefore will not make as good a 

Sueen as one that is given proper food 
'om the instant it came out of the egg 
and when the bees have been preparing 
for it. For this reason our belief is 
that the first cells that are reared by 
the bees in the case of a queenless 
colony should be destroyed and only 
those permitted to hatch which were 
built over eggs that had not yet hatched 
at the time the bees found themselves 
queenless. These later cells are as 
good as any that can be reared if the 
(lueen-reariDg conditions are all right 
in other respects. 

We believe that our system of rear- 
ing queens as described above is the 
best and most natural method. All the 
young queens arc reared from abso- 
lutely fresh eggs or very yom^ larvK, 
and there is no transferring necessary 
with the incident danger of breaking 
the eggs or of confusing the bees. By 
the use of our flat-lying frame, as de- 
scribed above, all the queen-cells hang 
in a vertical position and can be drawn 
out full length by the bees, which is 
not always possible when built in 
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cramped position a on the sides of the 
comb and when the bees have built 
then under distress conditions without 
having had time to prepare for queen- 
rearing by manufacturing abundant 
supplies of royal ielly. The cells raised 
as we describe tfaem above are always 
straight and will always fit into the 
nursery cages and introducing cells. 
By our method we rear as many queens 
as are necessary for an entire apiary, 
at one time and in one colony, which 
save an incalculable amount of time 
and labor when requeening. 

As in all queen-rearing operations it 
is necessary that there be a constant 
flow of nectar supplied to the bees 
during the period of incubation, and if 
weather cunditions are such that there 
is no nectar coming in and the bees 
cannot fly, it is well to practice con- 
stant stimulative feeding during the 
time the cells are in the Rearing colony. 

Seguin, Tex. 

[Mr. Brenner's method is a duplica- 
tion, with additional and useful im- 
provements, of the method used by 
Oscar Dines, described in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for Tune, 1913, by Mr. 
F. Greiner. The horizontal comb 
method was original, as we believe, 
with Mr. H. L. Case, of New York 
State. 

Our correspondent will permit us to 
offer a short criticism of his able arti- 
cle. It is regarding his belief that "the 
first cells that are reared by the bees 
in the case of a queenless colony should 
be destroyed and only those permitted 
to emerge which were built over eggs 
that had not yet hatched &t the time 
the bees found themselves queenless". 
This is on the assumption that the so- 
called " royal jelly " is entirely different 
from the jelly fed to the worker-bee 
larvae at any stage of their life. The 
observations of scientists overthrow 
this view. There is little if any doubt 
that the richest larval food is supplied 
to all larvx during the first three days 
of their existence, it being changed to 
a coarser food in the case of drone and 
worker after that period while the rich 
food, under the name of royal jelly, is 
continued to the queen-larvz to the 
end of their larval period. Were it 
otherwise, the tendency of bees to rear 
queens from larvx two or three days 
old would have a nefarious influence 
on the entire race. Our own experi- 
ence in queen- rearing has always 
proven favorable to the first hatched 
queens.— Editoi.] 



proportion to the number engaged in 
the business are more fully represented 
as drivers of autos than are the bee- 
keepers. As I pause in my writing for 
an instant, I can call to mind about 80 
Ontario beekeepers who own machines, 
and no doubt there are at least as 
many more unknown to me. It can 
hardly be said that beekeepers ar^: a 
more prosperous bunch of fellows than 
their neighbors engaged in other call- 
ings, so there must be other reasons. 
One of these is that their calling re- 
quires much travel, especially if they 
have outyards, and there are very few 
who depend upon bees for a living but 
what have out apiaries. 
The question of expense of buying, 



pective buyer, and those of us who : 
running machines are often asked, 
" Does It pay to own an auto for apiary 
work ?" I want to say, in the words of 
our esteemed friend Dr. Miller, "I 
don't know," and yet after all it may be 
of interest for me to give a few figures 
as to what it has cost us to run a ma- 
chine for the last three jrears. Please 
bear in mind that I consider the ques- 
tion from other angles than simply the 
dollar and cent view. 

Although we run a car, we also keep 
a horse; that complicates the problem 
a bit. We live in the country, and dur- 
ing the winter months we would be 
shut in too much if we did not have a 
horse. Fortunately, during the three 
vears that we have had a car, a neigh- 
bor has been keeping our horse in a 
way that costs us very little. Jle has no 
driving horse himself, and as we use a 
horse but little in the summer season, 
he feeds it and in return has the pref- 
erence for driving during the time that 
there is no snow on the ground. Dur- 
ing winter the farm horses are idle 
and then we have the preference if we 
need the horse. The plan works well, 
but I am aware that a combination 
affecting two people's interests so favor- 
ably cannot often be expected. 

In the season of 1913 we bought a 
Studebaker car — a live passenger 25 H. 
P. model. This car was run until Sep- 



tember of the present year, and then, 
having a chance for a deal, it was 
traded for a 7-pas$enger 1916 model of 
the same make. The old car was turned 
in at two-thirds of its original value, 
and it is on that basis that I figure the 
cost of the transaction. Repairs were 
very light. After hearing what some 
have to put up with, I feel like saying 
nothing about this item at all. On the 
basis of my deal, depreciation cost me 
about $130 a year. As the last season 
was an average one, I will ^ive figures 
for that year alone as to oil, gasoline 
and tire costs. During the season we 
have run just about &000 miles — ran the 
car for the last time this season on 
Christmas night — snow fell the next 
day. I faave averaged nearly 30 miles 
to the gallon, imperial measure of 
course, which is about one-fifth larger 
capacity than the United States meas- 
ure, which we call " wine measure." 

That figures 250 gallons of gasoline 
at an average price of about 18 cents — 
it is much higher now. I used about 15 
gallons of Cylinder oil at 70 cents a 
gallon. My tire bill was light, as in the 
5000 miles I had only two punctures 
and one blow out; $10 would cover 
this item nicely. Will place repair bill 
at $10, which will cover all items in 
that line. Recapitulating we have for 
the jrear with 5000 miles running : De- 
preciation, $130 ; gasoline, $45 ; oil, 
$10.50 ; repairs, $10 ; tire bill, $40 ; mak- 
ing a total of $335.50. I faave not men- 
tioned the matter of lighting, wbicb 
must be put down to about $4.00 for 
two tanks of " Presto-lite." My tire 
estimate may be a bit low, as we never 
know how long old tires will last, so 
to be on the safe side we will raise the 
bill to $250. The new car is electrically 
lighted and started so these figures 
may be too low for next year's expen- 
ses, but there is no use borrowing 

For 5000 miles running, then the cost 
figures out 5 cents a mile. But I made 
a splendid deal in getting rid of the 
used car at the price obtained for it— 
it was in good shape and hardly 
scratched, but old cars are hard to sell 
at a fair figure. But the important 



Automobiles for Beekeepers 

BY J. L. BYEa. 

AUTOMOBILES have come to stay. 
That is the almost universal ver- 
dict even on the part of many who 
have no love (so they say) for the gas 
yragons. Fosjibly no body of men in 
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savins of expense was that I bad sucb 
good luck in tires. Users of cars, es- 
pecially of mediuni weight, will bear me 
out when I say tbat tbe tire bill might 
be double what miue was for the sea- 
son just passed, particularly so when we 
have so much crushed stone on our 
roads, not limestone, but genuine hard 
cobble stones run through the crusher. 

Now $250 is a big bill for driving 
during one season, when I can Iceep a 
horse for a little over $100. But how 
many miles would we have driven with 
the horse if we had had noauto ? Much 
time was made in going back and 
forth, sometimes three yards were 
called at on one day. Yet in the end I 
honestly do not believe that from a 
dollar and cent standpoint the auto 
paid us. But when I think of the many 
pleasant trips the family have had, trips 
that would never have been possible 
without the car, I am tempted to say 
that it paid us very well. From the 
youngest member of the family to the 
oldest, who happens to bethe writer, we 
would be very sorry indeed to have to 
get along without the auto after using 
one for three ^ears. 

Before getting a car I asked friend 
Sibbald's opinion as to the paying 
proposition of an auto, and he answered 
something like this, " Don't ever think 
of the expense of the car, for it is 
worth all it costs." Only on that basis 
can I truthfully say that it pays us to 
run a car. Some may have a different 
sfory to tell and may make the car 
pay its way and even more, but this is 
my answer to the many who have asked 
me, " Does it pay you to run a car in 



A Venture into Soathern Bee- 
keeping 

BY J. r. ABCHDEKIH. 

THERE were several things which 
influenced us in deciding to move 
South and take up beekeeping as 
an exclusive pursuit. In the tirst place, 
I am a farmer by trade and a beekeeper 
by occupation. I love the farm and 
cannot give up the idea that some day 
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From a boy I 
have been interested in bees, and used 
to visit a neighbor who had them and 
talk to him and look at his colonies. 
Finally he sold out and moved away, 
but before leaving he presented me 
with a colony of black bees. 

This was about 18 years ago. My 
joy was complete, and since then 1 
have always had a greater or less num- 
ber of colonies. At 6rst the plan was 
to practice migratory beekeeping, but 
this was abandoned after investigating 
the proposition. It can be worked 
nicely, as there is plenty of time after 
the close of the tupelo here to move to 
the white clover regions of the Central 
States. But at present I am content to 
remain stationary. 

Last year was ■ failure in my locality 
(St. Joseph, Mo.), the bees getting no 
surplus worth mentioning and requir- 
ing to be fed for winter. The pros- 
pects were fine for another year, but 
they had been just as good the fall be- 
fore and had come to nothing. Foul- 
brood is raging in that part of the 
State and it got into one of my yards 
in the fall and nearly wiped it out. 

The bee business was therefore in a 
bad way, and it was either quit or 
move. In addition to this I had an 
attack of rheumatism in August, and 
was under a doctor's care for over 
three months. There was a chronic 
case of appendicitis to consider, too. 
I was in hopes of securing a better bee 
location and benefitting my health at 
the same time that the move was un- 
dertaken. In the former it was a com- 
Elete success as this is one of the best 
ee localities imaginable,' As to the 
latter it was a failure as will be seen 
later. 

Three locations were considered. 
One in Florida, one in Alabama, and 
one in Louisiana. After considerable 
correspondence the Louisiana location 
was deemed tbe best, and a trip was 
made to look it over. When I got on 
the train at St. Joseph it was snowing 
and the temperature below zero. This 
was the week before Christmas. The 
storm extended well down into the 



South, and there was ice and snow 
nearly to Shrevcport. It was raining 
there, and while quite chilly it was a 
decided change from the snow and 
cold I bad just left 

As I had to lay over several hours 
here, I got out between showers and 
secured a good idea of the town. 
Shrevepoit is a hustling place of 30,000 
inhabitants or over, and it was indeed 
cheering to me to see palms and other 
jireen trees in midwinter, Alexandria 
IS another good town. Indeed, I like 
these two places better than any south- 
ern city I have seen, not even except- 
ing New Orleans. There is a hustle 
and go to them that shows they are 

Mr destination was reached tbat 
night at about 1 :00 o'clock, and I got 
off the train at ■ Rag station called 
Sarto, on the L. R. & N. raUroad. The 
mud was deep, and it was about the 
gloomiest night I ever saw. Stopping 
at the first house 1 came to, to borrow 
a lantern and get my bearings, I pro- 
ceeded to hunt up my man, Mr. J. B. 
Marshall 

We are located on Red river, about 
50 miles below Alexandria in Avoyelles 
Parish, just where the Red river empties 
into the Mississippi. This particular 
section is enclosed in a loop or bend 
of the Baj;ou de Glace, and is about 30 
miles in circumference. It is swampy. 
This Bayou is a very crooked stream. 
A very striking peculiarity about the 
topography of this land is that the 
banks of the Bayou are higher on each 
side than the surrounding land, so that 
the drainage is away from it instead of 
toward it as would naturally be ex- 
pected. The land slopes back on either 
side to the swamps and is cleared of 
timber, and is or has been under culti- 
vation. The open land varies in width 
from 150 yards to a mile, and miles and 
miles of it are abandoned. 

This country is badly run down, and 
in a most dilapidated condition. First, 
the civil war broke these people, and 
a few years ago the boll weevil came 
and finished up what was left, for cot- 
ton is the principal crop. The trouble 
is that they stick to one crop too much. 
There should be more diversified crops 
planted and other industries taken up. 

Beekeeping is one thing that has 
been neglected but is now in course of 
development here, and is destined to 
become one of the most important 
lines in the near future. There is room 
for thousands of colonies in this one 
bend alone, and there are numerous 
localities just like it. In fact, I feel 
that the production of honey here will 
some day rival the cotton crop in value. 
This sounds like a big statement, but 
every conceivable condition needed by 
the honeybee is here. Mild winters so 
that a pint of bees and a queen will 
winter if supplied with honey and a 
continuous now from the opening in 
tbe spring to Nov. 1. combined with 
the even temperature make it ideal in 
every respect. 

When we finally made up our minds 
to go South, there were a lot of details 
to be arranged, and some of them were 
really h::rd propositions. It is a big 
undertaking to move from one State to 
another.especiallyasfaras wewentdid. 
Two hundred colonies of bees were 
purchased in the new locality. We had 
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80 colonies in two yards, but foulbrood 
bad appeared in one of them too late 
in the fall to do anything with it There 
is abiolutelr no disease in this State, 
so it was decidedly risicy to take these 
bees along. Every one advised us 
against it. But we couldn't sell them 
in that condition, and there was no 
one to leave them in charge of so we 
brought them along. First, however, 
we melted up all the diseased ones. 
This left us 55 in all which we consid- 
ered healthy. All these colonies were 
given the McEvoy treatment in the 
sprinit as soon as they had built up 
sufficiently so as to be certain that any 
infection that had escaped our notice 
should be given no chance to develop. 

We have not been able to detect any 
evidence of disease in them so far. 
This may seem to be an over-cautious 
procedure, but coming as we did from 
an infected area we wanted to be sure 
that no disease was transmitted. No 
doubt foulbrood will in time spread 
over the South, but at present it is free 
from this trouble. Anyway, we rest 
lot! better since we are sure of these 
bees. 

During the latter part of January, 
1916, these bees were prepared for 
shipment. They had been left out on 
the summer stands with no protection, 
and many were in a weakened condi- 
tion. Th« weather being intensely cold 
and the ground covered with snow, 
they were brought into the cellar so 
that we would be in a more comfort- 
able place to work. Even at that we 
suffered severely. First the entrances 
were screened then the covers removed 
and wire-doth ^cked over the tops of 
the hives. The bottoms were left on 
and securely fastened hy crate staples. 
The covers were left off during the 
trip. An ordina^ box-car was secured 
and the bees and fixtures loaded into 
one end and our household goods into 
the other while a Ford occupied the 
middle portion. I will never forget the 
day we started to load the bees. Part 
were hauled on a sled and part on a 
wagon, but no combs were broken. 
Indeed, only one or two combs in the 
entire lot were broken during the 800- 
mile trip. 

The method of loading them into the 
car was as follows: A layer of hives 
was placed on the floor as closely to- 
gether as possible so as not to allow 
any motion sidewise or back and forth. 
The frames were parallel with the rails. 
A 2x4 was nailed on the floor in front 
of the l^er to prevent it slipping for- 
ward. Three pieces of 2x4 were next 
laid edgewise on top of the hives one 
at each side of the car and one in the 
middle. Pieces of 1x6 board were then 
nailed on top crosswise of the car at 
the proper distance apart, so that the 
front and rear ends of the hives would 
rest on them. Another layer of hives 
was set on them and then another set 
of 2x4's until all were in. The pile of 
hives was now braced securely from 
the front so that it could not move and 
the remainder of the car filled with our 
other goods. These bees went through 
in fine shape, only two colonies arriv- 
ing dead, and these were very weak 
when they started. They were confined 
in the car eleven days. From the time 
the car was shipped until it arrived in 
Louisiana I did not see it, so the bees 



had no attention on their long trip. 

We had intended to use a horse for 
our transportation in Louisiana, get- 
ting about from one yard to another 
and hauling material. After mature 
consideration it was given up and a 
runabout purchased and loaded into 
the car with the bees and other things. 
It turned out to be a lucky investment, 
for a horse could never have stood the 
work, and besides the horse would 
have cost more to feed than the up 
keep on the car amounts to. In com- 
mon with lots of other people, I was 
always inclined to poke fun at the 
small cars, but I have had my eyes 
opened bytbe service this car has given 



us, and I am about as enthusiastic av<r 
it as any one you will find. The turtle 
back was taken off the rear and a box 
put on in place of it transforming it 
into a light truck. It will carry 1000 
pounds, and is the finest thing imagin- 
able tor outyard work. The car is easy 
to understand, there being compara- 
tively little intricate mechanism in it 
I am 50 miles front a repair shop, and 
am therefore my own repair man by 
necessity, but so far have Deen able to 
do anything required. Of conrse, I 
should mention that I had automobile 
experience before we came here. 
Bordelonville, La. 

[To be continued]. 
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DMtk «f Hlehlgan and Wlwmnaln Bm- 

■(••pcr*.— Readers will be shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of Mr. H. C. 
Ahlers.of West Bend, Wis., which oc- 
curred but recently from hemorrhage. 
At about the same time occurred the 
death Mr. W. E. Forbes at Plainwell, 
Mich. Mr. Forbes was a civil war vet- 
eran and a beekeeper of 40 years' ex- 
perience, having kept as high as 300 
colonies of bees, 

H. C. Ahlers has practiced North and 
South beekeeping with much success 
in the last few years, having apiaries in 
Wisconsin and in Louisiana. 

Our sympathy is extended to the 
families of these two successful men, 
in their bereavement 

A,GMd biMct Book^We have re- 
ceived from the pubishers, Ginn & Co... 
of Boston, Mass., a copy of " Elemen- 
tary Entomology," by E. Dwight San- 
derson, of the West Virginia College of 
Agriculture and C. F. Jackerson, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology, New Hampshire 
College. The book is bound in attrac- 
tive cloth cover, contains 372 pages, 
and is unusually well illustrated. There 
are more than 400 pictures to assist the 
student in identification of the various 
insects described. The price is $2.00. 

The work is designed as a text book 
for short courses in Entomology, and 
is written in a style quite intelligible 
and interesting for the average person. 
The whole field of insect life is cov- 
ered, including bees. While there is 
nothing in relation to practical bee- 
culture there is an interesting account 
of the relatives of the honeybee, bum- 
blebees and other wild bees. There is 
a chapter on the anatomy of insects, 
which can be read with profit hy any 
beekeeper. Full directions are given 



for collecting and preserving insects. 

This book may well fill a place ia the 
library of any student of insect life. 



RopMt of Hlddiui'a SOtfa HMttng^ 

With an attendance of almost 300. the 
Michigan Beekeepers' Association held 
their 50ch annual convention at Grand 
Rapids on Dec 15 and 16 last. 

It does not fall to the lot of every 
beekeepers' association to enjoy a 50th 
anniversary, and the consensus of opin- 
ion of those present was that Michigan 
had a worthy celebration, and one that 
has left pleasant memories. 

The meeting was marked hy several 
interesting and novel features, one of 



Watertown, Wis., and the A. G. Wood- 
man Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 
other feature was the giving of medals. 
The cut gives a good idea of what these 
medals are like. 

In place of the usual half dozen en- 
tries there were over 40 diflerent ex- 
hibits, and in the comb honey and light 
extracted honey classes competition 
was very keen. The medals are cell 
shaped, IH inches indiameter.and bear 
on one side the portrait of L. L. Lang- 
stroth, suggested hy- Dr. Phillips. 

The medals were provided as follows : 
The manufacturers of supplies, Messrs. 
G. B. Lewis Co., A. I. Root Co., Dadant 
& Sons, R. & E. C. Porter, The Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co.,The Kretchmer Mfg. Co., 
and Gus Dittmer Co. gave the gold 
medal. This medal is 10 karat solid 
gold, and is known as the manufac- 
turers' medal; value $50. 

The Michigan jobbers in bee-sup- 
plies: Messrs. A. G. Woodman Co., 
M. H. Hunt & Co., W. D. Soper. and 
The Beekeepers' Review per E. D. 
Townsend, provided the silver medaL 
This medal is known as the jobbers' 
medal; value $20. 

The bronze medal is provided by the 
association, and is known as the asso- 
ciation medal. 

The medals were much appreciated 
and declared appropriate and beautiful 
in design, and created much interest 
during the meeting. Many of the bee- 
men present decided that the winners 
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would have to put np the finest of ex- 
hibits next year or the medals would 
change bands. 

While there were over 40 entries at 
this convention, we are pTeparing for 
man^ more exhibits at the next meet- 
ing, in Lansing. The object in provid- 
ing the medals will no doubt be at- 
tained; that is, an exhibit worthy the 
name and the State of Michigan, and 
one that the public will come to see. 

For our next meeting we hope to 
combine more features that will make 
this side of the convention a big draw- 
ing card to the general public. 

Among our many visitors were some 
prominent beemen from other parts, 
including Dr. E, F. Phillips, Prof. Jager, 
John C. Bull, George Williams, R. F. 
Holtermann, F. Danzenbaker, Dr. Kohn, 
etc. The interest in the meetings was 
well sustained throughout, and the at- 



UlCHIOAN MIDAL 

tendance at the closing ses 
equal to that of the earlier se^ 

President Running, in his address, 
alluded to the value of the summer api- 
ary demonstrations, and touched upon 
the possibility of some of the Smith 
Lever funds being used for apiary 
demonstration worlc. 

The program was full of valuable 
and instructive papers, which contained 
some excellent suggestions and ideas, 
as follows: 

" RuDDlni Oulrardi for Extricted Honey" 
—Mr. E. D. Towns end. 

■■ Notes from (he Year's Work --Mr. Mor- 
ler Petlll. 

"Siie of the Brood-Cbamber"-Mr. C. P. 
Dadant. 

" Phases ot Quean-Breedlns "— Prot. J. H, 
Hauehef. 

"Beekeeninc in Minnesola"— Pro[, Fran- 



-Mr, O. H. L. Wer- 

" Business Principles and System a Bli 
Asset In the Success of the Apiarist "-Ira 
D Bartlett. 

"Outdoor WliitermE"-Dr. E, F. Phillips. 

"The Bee Business In Canada as Seen by 
a Trip Through Different Provinces '—Mr. 
Morley Peltlt. 

The winners of the challenge medals 
were Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Markham, 
Ypsilanti, manufacturers' gold medal. 

Mr. £. E. Coveyou, Petoskey, job- 

ers' silver medal. 



Mr. David Running, Fillon, associa- 
tion bronie medal. Medals have to be 
won three times before they become 
the property of the exhibitor. 

Lansing was chosen as the place for 
the next meeting. Messrs. A. L Root 
Co. and M. H. Hunt & Son announced 
that they would be hosts to the bee- 
keepers present at that time, when they 
would serve a banquet supper. Those 
present at the banquet at Grand Rapids 
will remember what a pleasant time 
was spent, and visions of another good 
time at the Lansing meeting are already 
arising and will no doubt materialize 
at that time. F. Ebic Millbn, 

East Lansing, Mich. Stc.-Treas. 



WMtwn N»w York lUetlni,— The an- 
nual meeting of the Western New York 
Honey Producers' Association was held 
at the American Hotel at Akron, N. Y., 
Dec. 14, 1915, and was very well at- 
tended considering the weather con- 
ditions. Many more would have at- 
tended had there not been so much 
snow. 

After reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer and delegates to State Association 
were read and accepted, a suggestive 
constitution was read and adopted. As 
the weathei for two years has been bad 
on the day of our meeting, it was de- 
cided to hold it in November instead 
of December, as heretofore. Several 
of the speakers were unable to be pres- 
ent on account of the weather and 
other reasons. 

W( 
Niagara Falls, 
method of making increase, which 
condensed is as follows: When bees 
are strong enough to swarm naturally, 
place alt the brood except one frame 
and queen above the supers above an 
excluder. When cells are started this 
top story or nucleus is set off on a new 
stand, provided the stock was satisfac- 
tory tor rearing queens from. If not, 
a desirable cell or queen may be given 
to this nucleus or nuclei as the case 
may be. Now, after the honey crop is 
taken off !M hours exchange places 
with the nucleus and the parent hive, 
which is generally overflowing with 
bees at this time. The flying bees, or 
the old bees, seem to get added vigor 
by having a young queen in the hive, 
and they seem to work harder and wear 
themselves out getting the nucleus 
stocked with brood. This means young 
bees for winter which we must have 
in order to get a fair measure of suc- 
cess, thus both colonies are in the pink 
of condition for young bees with plenty 
of stores. It it rather important in ex- 
changing that the bees are not excited, 
as that might cause trouble in uniting. 

Several members seemed to think 
that sweet clover has a great promise 
in store for those who take advantage 
of the opportunity it gives. 

The secretary told of the diffetent 
ways of disposing of the honey crop ; 
namely, jobber, wholesaler, retail gro- 
cer, and direct to the consumer. He 
said that he thoUKht the greatest good 
for all concerned was direct to the 
consumer. In many cases this is im- 
possible. Mr. D.C. Hubbard, of Wyom- 
ing, told of his views of marketing, etc. 
Several other questions were brought 
out and discussed, after which the meet- 



ing adjourned. All reported having a 
5ne time. Wu. F. Vollmeb, Sec. 

Th* Natfgiwl CMiVMttton.—The Na- 
tional will meet at Chicago on Feb. 23, 
23 and 24, as announced in our January 
issue. A preliminary program will be 
found on page 24 of that issue. The 
Sherman Hotel will be headquarters. 

WashlngtOTi Meeting— Our associa- 
tion will hold its S2d annual conven- 
tion on Feb. 9, 10, 15 in the Farmers' 
Room in the Court House in North 
Yakima, Wash. We are looking for- 
ward to a good .time. We are antici- 
pating a latge attendance even if we 
are one month later than usual, owing 
to unavoidable circumstances. 

J. B. Raiiage, Prts. 

N«w Joraoy Ha«tln|. — A meeting of 
the New Jersey Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion will be held in the Entomology 
Building. Bleeker Place, New Bruns- 
wick, on Feb. 10 and 11, 1916. Mr. Geo. 
Demuth, of the Bureau of Entomology 
at Washington, D. C, will address the 
meeting. Others will discuss various 
phases of the business. Don't fail to 
hear the man who wrote Farmers' Bul- 
letin No. 503. E. G. Cabi, Sec-Treas. 



A(Bln.~We can- 
not too much emphasize the utility of 
bees to fruit growers, so our readers 
will be glad of another authority quoted 
on this subject. 

In the " Southern Fruit Grower " for 
November, J. G. Moore, writes of the 



"desirability of cross- pollination of 
the strawberry," and among other state- 
ments makes the following, which is 
worthy of repetition : 

"It is commonly believed by growers 
that when perfect varieties are grown, 
it is not necessarjr toprovide for cross- 
fertilization. This is true, but investi- 
gation has shown that in most cases 
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cross -fertilization gives better results 
than self-fertilization eveo with perfect 
varieties. For this reason it would 
seem wise even when planting a per- 
fect strawberry to use more than one 

"What proportion of the pollenizing 
variety should be used ? Opinions dif- 
fer as to the propei answer to this 
question. Doubtless much depends 
upon conditions. If the season is 
favorable for pollination, or if bees are 
kept in the immediate vicinity, a smaller 
proportion of the poltenizer would be 
necessary than if climatic conditions 
at flowering time were unfavorable or 
pollen carriers scarce." 



Qnabae Bctkaapar*. — The Beekeep- 
ers' Association of the Province of 
Quebec met Nov. 11-13, 1915, in Mon- 
treal. About 150 members were pres- 
ent as well as a number of ladies and 
Sisters of Charity. The meeting was 
presided by Hon. Dr. Lalonde. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Pi Ion, a 
Provincial delegate ; Hon. J. E. Caron, 
Minister of Agriculture of the Province ; 
J. C Magnan, official agronomist of the 
Province; J. E. Prud'homme; Dr. O. 
A. Co mir6, former secretary) Jacques 
Verret, president of the local Quebec 
Beekeepers' Association ; J. I. Beau- 
lieu, Entomologist at the Experiment 
Farm of Ottawa, and A. E. Barbeau, of 
Montreal. 

The Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced an increase of $100, in the al- 
lowance given by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to the association, and prom- 
ised to autborize the giving of lectures 
by the several bee -inspectors of the 
Province during the winter. 

The President of the Bank of Hoch- 
elaga, E. A. Vaillancourt, offered a 
prize of $10, to the association. 

A large exhibit was made and 25 
premiums amounting to $49.50 were 
distributed to the axhibitors. 

The officers of the previous year 
were re-elected as follows: Emory 
Lalonde, President ; A. L. Beaudin, 
vice-president ; Oscar Comir£, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The lectures and addresses read at 
the meeting will be published in pamph- 
let form, in the French language, and 
may be secnred by addressing the sec- 
retary, Oscar Co mi r6. Abenaki s Springs, 

Th« NolM of Balla.— In the Bohe- 
mian Bee Journal we find very inter- 
esting observations, to help the oft dis- 
cussed question of the effect of noise 
upon bees. Jung-Klaus owns an api- 
ary near a cemetery and a church. If 
about noon there is a flight of young 
bees, the noonday ringing of the 
church bell diminishes or completely 
stops this joyful manifestation. If a 
swarm is beginning to rush out, the 
effect is the same, the bees return and 



remain until the next day. The first 
flight, in early spring, is subject to the 
same result, when the bell tolls for a 
funeral or rings for noon. In another 
magazine, the same notice was given 
of the effect of bell ringing; when a 
comb of bees is examined they sud- 
denly become still as if an electric 
current had struck them. 

These observations explain in a cer- 
tain measure the custom followed, in 
the days of yore, to make noises when 
a swarm issued. Tbey alio say that it 
was to announce the fact to the neigh- 
borhood to prevent any one from at- 
tempting to take possession or claim 
the swarm, but the latter explanation 
seems less plausible than the former, 
which is based upon the effect pro- 
duced upon the bees by the sonorous 
vibrations which shake the air. 

We wonder whether any remarks 
have been made, on our frontiers, upon 
the effect produced by the explosions 
of artillery ? — Schumacher in the Bul- 
letin D' Apiculture. 



Stlnta Cnrliii Inobrloty (7)— It has 
long been known that bee-stings are of 
great value in the treatment of rheu- 
matism. The poison which a bee in- 
jects into your body when it stints 
you not only relieves the rheumatic 
pains and swellings, hut makes a per- 
son more or less immune to further 
trouble from the disease. 

This result is due, it is believed, to 
the formic acid which is found in targe 
quantities in the bee's venom. Formic 
acid, as has been shown by experiments 
with hundreds of cases, is the best of 



antidotes for the poisons in the aystem 
which stiffen the joints and muscles 
with rheumatism. 

Now it has been discovered that bee- 
stings are as effective a care for in- 
ebriety as for rheumatism. This impor- 
tant discovery was made quite by acci- 
dent in a London hospital. 

Five men were being treated for 
chronic rheumatism. Four of them 
had been hard drinkers for years, and 
one of them was a confirmed drunkard. 

Bec-stings were applied to them, and 
the rheumatic condition promptly sub- 
sided. When they were finally dis- 
charged they found that the treatment 
bad done more than cure rheumatism- 
it had destroyed their taste for alcohol 
Even the sight of a drink nauseated 
them, and since leaving the hospital 
several months ago, not one has 
touched liquor. 

The hospital physicians, who were as 
greatly astonished at this unexpected 
result as their patients, have set on 
foot awidespread investigation into the 
effects of bee-stings on drunkards, to 
see whether they are an infallible cure 
for inebriety. 

Facts already brought to light show 
that an intoxicated person is quickly 
sobered by a bee's sting, and tliat 
drinking men who take up work among 




Conducted br Miss Euha M, Wilson, Mareuo. III. 



HoMir » Food 

A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the value of honey as food, 
but the probability is that very few rate 
it at its true value either among bee- 
keepers or physicians. Dr. Ehrhardt, 
a physician in Germany, has written a 
pamphlet on the subject, from which 
quotations are given in the German 
bee journal, "Die Bienenpflege." Al- 
though nothing original may be given, 
the importance of the subject warrants 

Dr. Ehrhardt says : " Honey, as is 
well known, contains 79 percent of su- 
gar, 42 percent being grape sugar, 35 
percent fruit sugar, and only 2 percent 
cane suiiar. That is very little cane 
sugar. For it is only the grape and 
fruit sugar that, without any change, 
can be received directly into the blood 
from the stomach and intestines. So 
they spare to our bodies the work, while 
cane sugar, the kind of sugar in com- 
mon use, before it can be taken into 
the blood, must first be inverted, 
changed. All our food-stuffs must un- 
dergo various and numerous chemical 
changes in the digestive organs ; grape 



and fruit sugar alone undergo no such 
changes. 

"When this sugar is taken into the 
blood, it either goes into immediate 
use or it is laid up for future use, as 
glycogen, in the muscles and liver. 
Glycogen is in reality sugar, from 
which the water has been separated. 
The sugar now serve* in our bodies as 
the source of power; the muscles are 
fed upon it; they consume it when 
they perform labor. So we work in 
reality with su^ar. If we become tired, 
sugar immediately gives us fresh 
strength. This has been proven hun- 
dreds of times through trials with 
soldiers and sportsmen. Soldiers again 
became immediately fit for service or 
thelmarch after partaking of sugar. 

" If honey deserves the preference 
over ordinary sugar on account of its 
high content of grape and fruit sugar, 
still more does it deserve the prefer- 
ence on another account. Honey con- 
tains not only sugar, but in addition 
important salts of lime, compounds of 
iron, various other ash constituents, 
and formic acid. Precisely for the 
growing organism, for the child, are 
the salts of lime and the compounds of 
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iron of the greatest imiKtrtance. On 
the same ground are ripe fruits so val- 
uable for aourishment ; for the afore- 
metitioned materials are unqualifiedlr 
requisite for the upbuilding of the tis- 
sues ; lacking them there arises sick- 
ness, anemia, etc." 

If all the people believed this and 
acted upon it, where could enough 
hoaev be obtained to supply the de- 
mand? But how many know it ? How 
many even among beekeepers p How 
many women beekeepers and beekeep- 
ers' wives really believe that hone^ 19 
much more wholesome as an article 
of diet than sugar ? How many women 
use honeyinstead of sugar in cookery ? 
How many women beekeepers insist 
that honey shall be used in hot drinks 
in place of sugar ? How many chil- 
dren in beekeepers' homes are brought 
up on a diet of bread and milk with 

It is not by any means claimed that a 
moderate amount of sugar is injurious, 
but that beyond a certain amount the 

E reparation of sugar for proper assimi- 
ition throws too heavy a burden upon 
the digestive organs. The average 
consumption annually in this country 
is more than 80 pounds for every man, 
woman and child. Physicians are gen- 
erally agreed that that is too high an 
average. If the average is too high, 
what must be said of those who eat 
much more than the average ? But 
while the Doctor warns against the evil 
of too much sugar eating, he does not 
sufficiently emphasize the fact such evil 
may be overcome without any self- 
denial, simply b^ taking the sugar in a 
form ready for immediate assimilation 
as lound in ripe fruits and honey. 

A bee journal is not the best place in 
the world to preach to the general pub' 
lie the gospel of health, but it is a good 
place to ask what beekeepers them- 
selves are doing. Sister beekeeper, how 
about your home ? 



Tnuftrriig Ims 

1. I caught a fine swarm last May in a 
half barrel with two cross sections, but 
as I had never had bees before I did 
not know how to remove them to a 
hive, nor how to get out the honey. 
Please tell me through the Bee Journal 
how to move them to a hive and when. 

2. Will they winter without protec- 
tion in Mississippi ? 

3. At what time of the year is the 
honey removed ? 

4. How many hives and supers need 
I buy in the spring to be prepared for 



1. You can transfer into a proper 
hive in fruit bloom, but nowadays it is 
considered better to leave the bees in 
the old hive until they swarm. Then 
hive the swarm in the new hive, setting 
it on the old stand, with the old hive 
close beside it. A week later move the 
old hive to a new stand perhaps 10 feet 
away. Then two weeks later still, or 
three weeks after hiving the swarm, 
drum the bees out of the old hive, leav- 
ing them on the same stand in a new 
hive. If you wish, you can cut some of 
the best worker-comb out of the old 
hive and fasten it in the frames of the 
new hive. Possibly you may find some 



of the comb containing honey fit for 
Ubie use. The balance of the combs 
you can melt up for wax. 

2. As far south as latitude 34 degrees 
the winters are quite warm, and ^uur 
bees will probably need no protection ; 
but it will be no harm to pile against 
the hives something to break the force 
of the chief winds, and also to keep 
them a little warm on top. 

8. You can take the honey any time 
you find it sealed in the surplus apart- 
ments, removing all when the honey 

4. If you proceed as directed you 
will need two new hives. The fact that 
the swarm last summer was very strong 
will probably make no difference now. 
Like enough provision for 100 pounds 
of honey in supers will be enough. 

Be sure to let us know how you get 
along, and don't be afraid to ask too 
many questions. 



I have just been reading of Dr. Mil- 
ler's success in producing^ honey in 
sections, and I am wondering if ^ou 
have any printed matter on the subject 
which I could bujr. Would you tell me 
if bees can be wintered successfully in 
double. walled hives without further 
protection? I am located 20 miles north 
of Detroit 

I have 14 colonies in the Root double- 



walled hive. Should I give them more 
protection ? Michigam. 

Dr. Miller has written a book of 3S0 
pages, called " Fifty Years Among the 
Bees," which gives in full detailjust 
how he manages his bees throughout 
the year, and especially his manage- 
ment for securing crops of section 
honey. It can be obtained for one dot- . 
lar from the American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, III. 

Double-walled hives are supposed to 
need no additional protection for win- 
tering, and yet in some places they may 
he the better for it There is no small 
difference between a hive surrounded 
00 all sides by trees and buildings and 
one fullv exposed to the continuous 
sweep of the winds. In the Utter case 
additional protection would help, il it 
should be nothing more than corn- 
stalks piled about the hive. 

There ma^ also be some question 
whether it might not be a gain for you 
to adopt cellar wintering. You are a 
little farther north than 43 degrees, 
and most beekeepers so far north as 
that find it better to winter their bees 
in cellars. Still there are those even 
farther north who winter outdoors 
successfully. If you have wintered so 
far successfully outdoors, it is a good 
plan to let well enough alone ; but if 
your wintering has not been satisfac- 
tory, it might be well worth while to 
try at least part of your bees in cellar. 




the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
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and were drawn out. Afler I eilracled ihe 
honeyfromthem.lhey were lotall)' destroyed 
bj lire. How mucti was my loss per [rame ! 
New Youk. 

Answer— My euess would be about is 
cents each, which (uess is subiecl to re- 
vision br Edllor Dadanl, 

(Would say la cents each.^C. P. I 



ull. 



[Mr. Davenoort was a popular bee writer 
whoBll at once announced In (ha American 
Bee Journal that be had made so (real a dis- 
covery about the prevention of swarmfei 
that be did not deem It advisable to publish 
it. II was rumored (bat tbis wonderful dis- 
covery cousUted In destroylns the brood, 
alter the colony became populous. It would 
Indeed prevent swarmlnf. but where Is Ihe 
beekeeper who would use sucb a method ^— 
C, P. Dadant.5 

ftisM LMvlsg Ihia )■ IssSBfcir 



1 have B good colony of b 
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_. Davenporl speaks of a trni lecrel 

method of enllrely preventing swarinlnE,in 

(rest secret ? Perhaps II he had pul his 
scheme In book form, he mitht today be eat- 
ing peaches and cream every day. I have 
heard nothing about it since. 1 would like 
to hear whether the secret ever leaked out. 

Answies,— C. Davenport was the mmi di 
^/iim^or C.Davenport Monetl. of ChatHeld. 
Minn. So far as I know he never gave his 

sion that enough was learned about It to 
make It doubtful Ihat there was anything 
very new or valuable about il. He died In 
i«o8. being burnt up in his own house, where 
be lived alone. 



e from 'the hive. I found hei 

ichei from " 



chilled and unable to move, but not dead. I 
am afraid to put her back In Ihe hive as she 
could not get to the cluster. What would 
you do In this case 7 Oklahoma. 

ANswia-I'd feed her and give her a good 

up Ihe bees, run her in at Ihe entrance and 
let her take her chances. Pretty certainly 
there's something wrong with the queen 
that would leave the hive Dec. iS— possibly 
a played-out queen with a younger queen In 
theblve— and nothing you can do will save 

SIM tl E*wia br «iMr 
Whatsiieof entrance would you recom- 
mend In S-frame blvea for outdoor wintering 
in tbia section I Iowa. 

AHSwn.— An 
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lauare Inches will not be fur out of ibe nay. 
That would mean an entrance i Inches wide 
if an Inch deeo; 4 inches wide if K-lnch 
deep: $ Inches wide If H deep; and so on. 
A verT ilrone colonr mifht have the en- 
trance a Utile Urier. and « weak one 
■mailer, 

ttw wiiii h Umta Umf Pi l iii m t 

T. Do you think that basswoods would 
crow In a soil thai is very gravellr ? 
I. Can ther be trownin a forest 7 
]. Is the wood (ood for fuel? 

4. How lone does It take to mature ? 

5. Is there a variety ol sumac thai pro- 
duces poison honej ? 

6. Doyou ihlnk that II would pay to have 
outaplarles of from lo to is colonies P 

7. What planl produces the most honey In 
your locality ? SubecRtbBB 

Answers.— I. Yes. it will frow In any soil 
where almost any other tree will (row. all 
Ihough there is such a ihlnt: as bavlngtoo 



the souring of l 



'- hoi 



ey. Put dry salt li 
: place, and If ii « 
that honey will o 



damp you may < 
keep well ihere. 

1. They may winter all rliht. but there Is 
some dancer that If there should be con- 
tinued cold for a lom time, they miihl 
starve without being able to reach Ihe honey 
In the supers. The probabllKy. howerer. is 
thai you left the honey In the supers from 
early fall, and that Ihe bees did their pari in 
carrying it down before severe cold. 

i. Yes. you can Introduce a aucen al Ihal 
time, but you will have to use the same pre- 
cautions as at any other time. See Instruc- 
lion for Introducing in youi bee-book. 



til tomething about 
juld. 



It I don't believe! 



t. Mr. Langilroth recomi 



I. Yes. b 



ralher soft, to Ihat it J! 



*. I don'l know iust when you would call a 
basswood tree mature, ll keeps on growing 
and increasing In siie for so years or more. 
Perhaps you mean when is It large enough 
to begin yielding neclar. I'm not sure about 
that: parbap* when about 10 years old. 

s. I think not. That Impression may have 
arisen from Ihe facl that one of Ihe sumacs 
poisons the skin of some people If It li han- 
dled to thai Ihe luice of it gets upon Ihe 
skin. II Is -PAhj mrlspiMM. coral sumac, poison 
ivy. But Ihe honey from Us flowers Is ex. 
cellenl, and has nothlnii poisonous about ll, 

b. It might in some cases. 

7. White clover. 

tflllilVM SNMUig la VMM 

I have three colonies ol bees, and have 
them In a good work box. They seem lo 
sweat. Water runs out of the gum and 1 
don't see any cause for It. If you can lell 
me anything thai will slop the water from 
gathering on the gum I would be pleased. 

Answer.— It's what you might call the 
breath of the bees. They exhale vapor, and 

Is likely lo come from it unless It be thai It 
settles al the lop of the hive and drops 
down on Ihe bees. Thai la not likely to 
happen If there's good packing on lop. 



I Isold honey 



i had 1< 



July. He 

„., I visited him l5ec.J6, 

Can It be ussd.tpr vinegar 



r the brood-frames. 

■y most bee-men 

-ioTto'"th'e^syru^ 

after a day or two. Is this harmful ? What 

}. Which is the belter, guess at Ihe quan- 

the winter packing to be certain, and there- 
by chill the youni brsod? It would be a big 
job to remove and replace the winter cov- 

4. How do you put comb foundation In sec- 

of hot wax ? This does nol refer lo brood 
foundation fastening In the grooves with 
thin strips of wood, Nsw Yobk. 

Answers. _i. Years ago I used enameled 
clothi but for a good many years I have not 
used or recommended anything between 
lop-bars and hive-cover. When anything In 
the way of cloth or quill is used, then In 
winter something must be Isid on the top 
bars to preserve a passage for the bees to 
paislover the tops from one comb to another. 
In warm weather there is no need of ll. 

I, I don'l know what the sour smell should 
come from unless It be from actual souring 
of Ihe syrup. That should hardly occur In 
a day or two unless the syrup be very thin. 
A little sourness will do no harm in hot 
weather, but lots of harm If it continues in 

3. Guess how much Is needed, and tl 
feed twice that much. Better still, be si 
in the fall thai they have enough to 
time for unpacking. 

1. Can't. Al least the foundation 
so warm and soft that you can fasten ll 
the wood by p 
chine or pulty-knife. Probably n 



Under ordinary circumstances bees will 

may desert her. Once I put a aueen in i 
lower tlory and put all the brood In an up- 
per story, an excluder between. It »u 
early In the season and the weather turned 
quite cold. There was no brood In tbe 
lower tlory with the queen, and Ihe cold 
weather made the beesco up Into thettory 
wllb the brood, leaving the queen loperitb 
below. 

Generally In your locality you wlllnotbe 
able to rear good queens until clover bloomi, 
although sometimes you may succeed In 
dandelion or fruit btoom. 

ItUriv ftrm ff iMNr 
t. In going over Ihe colonies of an apliry 
during Ihe dilTerenl seasons (spring, honey 
flow and fall), methods of going throueb a 
colony to delermlne its condition, lo perfect 
11. and lo record same are used. What is 
yuurmelhod, or any good method or system 



rding 






lanagement of both comb and 



i"B!.'.. 



uildui 
' I retain the i 







burstedonihe trees and Ihe bees w 
on [hem. Could that be the cause P 

]. 1 have packed my bees In sheds. 
in each shed, open In from from the 
down, and have put B Inches of stri 
around and on np except (n frnni. 

(all and brood.-- - 

fcloiopoundsot honey in , --.- - 

cloth over the supers. Do you think ihey 
will winter all right P ...... 

} I have bees in several old boi-hlves I 
want lo transfer next spring into new hive- 
Could i kill Ihe old queen and inlroducef 
Italian without any danger of Ihe bees kl 
ing her P lOWA. 

Answers.- I. Honey Is dellqi 
is, U attracts moisture from the atmosphere 
when kept In a damp place. In your Slate 
cellars are likely lo be damp, and you can 
hardly do worse than toput honey in ihem' 
Thai wa» prcb»l?l7 tbe "hole reason lor 



Westf 

Answkb,— I don'l kno* why the bees 

should go through an excluder Into Ihe 

upper story, leaving the queen with plenty 

n the lower story, unless I 
something seriously obieclionable In the 
honey in Ihe lower slory. and I have doubts 

r the honey was bad enough for t 
PQHlbly If 1 could examine th« hives 1 might 



I. How may I retain the aroma of eilracled 
honey? Minnesota. 

Answers.— I. To answer fully these ques- 
tions would be going beyond the bounds of 
Ibis department, occupying many pages. 
But you will find It all fully given in my 
booh "Fifty Years Among the Bees." 

1, The chief thing Is to have Ihe honey 
well ripened and sealed by the bees before 
exlracling, and then to close It upas soon 
as possible so that none of the aroma will be 
dissipated. You see II Isn't doing anything 
lo retain the aroma so much as It Is doini 
nothing to lose It, One of Ibe quickest 
ways to lose the aroma is lo heal it. 

Th "TrM" w Ctrt-ISMr PrtteliM 

In Oleanlngt In Bee Culture, last Issue. 
your praises were sung at a comb-hooey 
Producer, and I wonder whether you could 
■ ----■ i!ng advisaiory lo put me also in 

... .uch praiseworthiness, I useixsxiH 

sections and could not very well change. 
I feel greatly annoyed al the great number 
of light sections. Of iibd (or which I col full 
pay, I doubl that ijo would have letd uf to 

fancy," and if I depended upon anythioc 
but Ihe home market I would have to " sbul 

^._ , .,.'n point of view exclusively. 

I do not see how comb honey ever could pay 
under the established classification rules. 

Yorkers and commission men, I suspect 

have a t^rSk up'their'^sleeves thal^h'ey"wo'o'l 

give away Pennsylvania. 

Answer.— I've pondered no Utile upon 

letter, and the more I ponder the more 

don't seem to get anywhere. Is there by 

my posslbillly some trick ol the trade that 

ly divulged? I've wrillen a 

hole book. " Fifty Years Among Ihe Bees. " 

book that I Ihlnk you have. Irylng to tell 

, si what I do throughout the year, and es- 

BCially with minuteness what I do lo gel 

class section honey; in this 

department of Question and answer. I've 

turned my hear' Inside out (or all and sua 

dry. keeping back nothing; and now you 

asking. " What's Ihe trick ?" I don'l 

. I wish I did. 

1 menllon that you use sections iisxi^ 

11y don't know whether that should 

erence. But after trylnc a 

fferent kinds of sections, 1 
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th« two bee-waj tHiiH. 

Ill were to make a luejs upon any one 
tfalneln which beekeepers are IlkelF to be 
al [suit In Eelt[at: lectloni well finltbed, it 
would be Id not havlni: colonies itroni 
enousfa- The two watchwords I would be- 
qaeath to Touni beekeepers are; BrsI, 
"Breed from the best;" second. "Make and 
ter* colonies stronc." 



board shed and double board hive packed 
(ndry leaves three Inches all around, but 
nothiae in front onli cloth to keep Ihe bees 
from the llgbt. 

1. Is Nov. ijthe riKht time to pack bees? 
Then put them out when the first pussy- 
"j. Should t take the old honey out ol the 
blve when the trees are full.ln blossom ? An 
old beekeeper lold me that it gets like suwr 
and the bees don'teal II. andT those frames 
are of no use In the hiye, when the boner is 



4. Is ther. 

bees out ol 

S.,Can- 



iDT way of fettiniB buncha 
iDllowtreeiDleethliEh? 

■^1 I^'in a dfeerent colony into a queenles 



*^h"A is the best honey eMracfor to 
use for >o to JO colonies? ... 

B. Should I make my sinele hive Into dou- 
hle-walled. sud are hemlock or basswood 
boards salisfactorr on the outside ? 

fl. Should I cover the hives in spring so 
that the bees cannot to out when it Is cold 
aod windy '' 



>. Can ■ 



I tell n 






Wisconsin 



river ? Some sa* too many tet drowned. 

II How long can you keep brood-combs In 
Ihe hive before putting in new foundation ? 

12. How many times should 
swarm so they can gather lots '' 
ildea? 

Amswcrs.— I. Tbey may wii 
it mar not be best to keep 
darkened if there coroes a good day for the 
bees to fly ? 

I. Packing in November Is all right, but It 
may not be best to unpack when willows 
bloom if much cold weather comes after- 
ward. 

i. Generally Ihe honey will keep all right, 
and the less you meddle the better. Even if 
some of the honey is candled it will do no 
great harm: the worst being that some of II 
will be wasted. At any rale. In more ihan 
so jeats I've never had to take out any ol 
the old boney in spring. 

4_ No way so easy as to chop down the 



;. Sure: they'll accept a 



n-cell from 



their own. 

b. Ves: feed as long as needed; although 
it is perhaps better to teed all at once as 
much as the bees will use until the new 



never expect 

8. Some like hives with double walls, but 
most prefer them single. Belter use some 
other wood not so much given to warping 
and split ting. 

<). When the first warm day comes in 
sprint. It Is beller ihe bees should have a 
cleansing lilgbl. After that, if II conllnues 
cold. It is lust as well they should be con- 
fined to their hives, even if II should not 
come warm again for three or tour weeks. 

la There Is oot very much danger. Jusi 
a* many may be drowned in some wet place 
miles away from a river. 

II. Opinions differ. Some think combs 
should be allowed to become more than 
three or tour years old; some think they 
never get to be too old. I have never re- 
newed • comb, no matter bow old. so long as 



slrai(ht worker 



.n good condi- 



ij. That depends. It you are anxious for 
increase it may swarm three or (our limes. 
If you want best success and some honey, 
once swarming is enough. After a few years 
you will probably prefer to have no swarms 
-if you can help II. 

Deatlw «l Horman P. Hoor* and R. A. 
EUlaten 

We are sorry to report two deaths 
among the noted beekeepers oi Illinois. 

HeTman F. Moore died in an Evans- 
ton hospital of cancer of the stomach, 
Dec. 31, 1915, Mr. Moore, although a 
beekeeper on a small scale, was well 
known to the fraternity in Illinois, 
since he was for a number of years the 
efficient and active secretary of the 
Chicago- Northwestern Beekeepers' Aa- 
Bociation. He did much to popularize 
the use of honey in Chicago, and had 
among his customers some of the 
wealthiest residents of that metropolis. 
He was in the employ of Mr. Geo. W. 
York, in the handling of bee supplies 
at one time, and was esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

Robert A. EUiston was born in Ken- 
tucky July 2, 1849, died Dec. 39, 1915. 
He was an extensive beekeeper and a 
great sportsman. He killed his first 
deer in Indiana when a boy. Later, he 
killed as many as 85 deer in a single 
season. At Bureau, III., where he died, 
he was engaged in the manufacture of 
decoys. He was a very successful bee- 
keeper and kept as many asi245 colonies 
and produced up to 12 tons of honey a 
year. Mr. Elliston's death was very 
sudden, was very sudden, was caused 
by a rupture of the left coronary artery 
of the heart. 



Help Advertise Honey 

—By putting— 



EATHONEY^ 



Classified Department 



(AdvertlsemenlB In this department will 
be inserted al is cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind . Notices here cannot be 
less Ihan two lines. If wanted In this de- 
partment, yo """" — -■— ' 



ly so when ordering. 



BEBS AND QUBENS. 

[>HEi.Ps' Golden Italian Queens will please 



■BS AND QUBBNS trom my New Ters 
ary, J. H. M. Cook, 

Uf JO Cortland Si, New YorkClty 



NORTHBBN BEBD ITALIANS. "Nutmeg' 

strain Circular. A. W. Yates, 

a Chapman St., Hartlord. Conn. 



[all-over Queens. Untested, tt.oo. 
v<x>. Breeders, fc-oo and tio, „ 
Robert In(hram, Sycamore, Pa. 



Phelps' Oolden Italian Bees are hustlers 



lei andpound packages. 

A. B. Crandall & Son. Berlin, Conn. 



Langstroth hive.. ,,. .. 

Chas. C. Schneider, 
2305 Gratiot Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 



Bhe-Keepkr. let us send our calaimr of 
lives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
ire nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

*Alf nreenvlile. Tei. 



Foe Sale— Bright Kalian aueens at ts cts. 
each ; t7.So per dozen or Ho per t». Ready 
April IS. Sate arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. W. Taliey. 

Rl.t, Greenville. Ala. 



Placb your ordei early to Insure proniD 
service. Tested, (lij; untested, ti.so. Ha 
ians and Goldens. JohnW. Pharr. 



Those Wishing Io buy queens ni 

ion will find it to their advantage t 

ne for price lis! or walch ad In thli g 

I. N. Bankston. Box i», Buffalo, 



Foe SALi^Three-banded Italian aueei 
Nuclei a specialty. My stock will plea 
you. as il has Others. Let me book your i 
der for spring delivery. Write for circui 
and price list. .1- L. Leath. Corinth. Miss 



Uhtxstbd Qubbns of n 



business bees. 



Fob Sale— Three-handed Italian aueens. 
Nuclei a spcclBlly, Bees by ihe pound. My 
slock will please you as it ^as others. Let 
me book your order for spring delivery. 
Write for circular aud price list. 

J. L. Leath. Corinth, Mass. 



FOK Sale— Italian bees and aueens from 
a one-frame nucleus to a carload. Spring 
of ioi6 Is a good time to pick up a carload 
here. No disease known. References; R, F. 
Holtermann or any bank In Liberty. 

I. F. Diemer, Liberty. Mo. 



Workersof the brightest kind, 1 will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, ti.oo each; 
Tested, ti.oo: Breeders, ts.oo and |io.ao, 
lAlf J. B. Brockwell. Barnetls. Va. 



QuKBNS. improved three- band Italians 
bred for business. June i lo Nov. is. Un- 
tested Queens, 7sceach; doien, bl.aa: Select, 
ti.ooeacb: dozen, tio. Tested Queens, ti. is; 
doien. $11. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C. Clemons. Boyd, Ky. 



An established strain of honey gathering 
EOiden Slock, Honey is what you want with- 
out much swarming. Book your orders early 
lo save delay. One untested aueen, Si.ooi 6 
for Is.oo; la for b.oo. Wri'e us what you 
want. T. S. Hall, Talking Rock, Ga. 



Golden and s-banded Italian and Carnio' 
Ian aueens, ready to ship aller April isl. 
Tested, ti.oo; 3 lo b, «sc each ;6 to 11 or more, 
wc each. Untested, 7sc each; 3 to A, 7<k; 
each; 6 or more, 6sc, Bees, per lb., ii.so; 
Nuclei, per frame, li.jo. _C. B. Bankston. 
Buffalo. Leon Co.. Tex. 



rebruary, 191(. 



QuiBNS from my honaj-calherlac Block 
) and s band Itallani. Bced In separate 
yards. Queens Ibe real of the season— one. 
TSc; six.S4.Do; ii. Doo: ». lii. Safe arrival 
and aa lis taction (uarannleed 

D. E. Brothers. Attalla. Ala. 



Phelps' Goldeo Italian Queens camblnB 
Ihfl Qualities you want. Tbey are creal 
boner aatlierers, beaullful and lentle. 
Mated, fi.oo; sli. Is.oo; Tested, ts-wi Breed- 

s, tS.iw and lio. C. W. Phelps & Son. 

- •l''~-i St.. Binghamton. N. Y. 



and lio. 

jWUcc 



Good Italian Queins. Dromct seri 
by a new advertiser, but an old qL 
breeder. Queens mailed to purchaser 
new ityle InlToducint caee thai Is sate, \ 
pie and sure. Write lor price list on out 
nuclei or full colonies. Queens and nu 
ready June i. J, F, Dlemer. Liberty. W 



QUUNE— EAKLy QUECNS. GoLDIN OS 

Lbatbbs COLOBBD ITALIANS. One selcci un- 
tested. $1.00; 6, >< is: II, ».i». Tested. li.lS. 
Best breeder, h.oo.EABLySwAKusof Young 
BBSS In li(hl screen cacea specialty. One i- 
Ib. packaie, ti is; one i-lb.. I1.IS. queen ei' 
tra. For ten or more write for price: also 
nuclei and full colonies. Orders boohed 
now Cor bees and queens, both ready tor de- 
'■"'■-T March 15 and after. SaFe arrival. 

Vina, 

S5 Scblele Ave.. San Jose. Calif. 



Lasgest Apiasies In tbe southwest for 

oles. Nine food location*. Up-to-date equlp- 
meot. Located In heart oC larie alfalfa 
rwlon of southern New Mexico. Assured of 



peTpelual water supply climate. Bees win- 
ter well out-of-doors. No spring dwindllnE. 
Three miles from Stale AErlcultural Col- 



li! out-of-doors. 

miles from f. ... 

Ie(e and town of 5000. Ownc.- 

Interests and can't devote time to bees, si 
will sacrifice tbem for oulck sale. Carres- 
pond en ce solicited. 

Metcalf & Parks. MeslUa. New Mexico. 



Bees and Queens — Dooliltle's Italian 
stGsk speaks for itself. They are lentle. re- 
sist disease, and are Bne honey gatherers. 
We breed this stock only. Untested queens 
TSceach', W.oo perdoien; S60 per hundred. 
Tested queens. %JK each; 111 per dosen: 
Ksper hundred. Three frame nuclei, li. is 
each; laoo per hundred. Bees Klb. pkfs . 
JSc each: I60 per hundred: lib. pkes , ti m 
each. tSS per hundred. Add price olqueens 
to above pkts. Complete cataioc free on 
application. Spencer Apiaries Co., 

Nordhoff. Calif. 



HONEY ANI> BEESWAX 



extracted 
" HenrV Hettel. Marine, 111. 



Iracted honey. 



Fob Sale— 3 bbls. of No. 1 white clover 
boney. Barrel* tboroughly paraffined, t cts. 
f. o. b. cars. H, L. Rouse. 

New Hampton. Iowa. 



:e for prices. Sample, id cents, which 

may apply on order. M. C. Silsbee. 

R. F. D. ), Cohoclon, N. Y. 

Foe SALE^EiIra lood liKbt amber mes- 
aulte and alfalfa honey. Two 60-pound cans 
to case, sc a pound: s and lo pound (rlclian- 
top pails. 8c per pound per hundred welEht. 
Cash with orderon board of cars here. 

B. A. Hadsell, Buckeye, Arli. 



comb, half extracted, 1 
ed. Small lots at U 00 per case of two s lal. 
cans: case of six. ia lb. palls. $(.«: 11. i lb. 
pails. $5.40. All f. 0. b. here. 

E. F. Atwalei Co.. Meridian. Idaho. 

Foe Sale— Amber extracted honey well 
ripened, M per pound. For baking or bee 

sc by case or 43ic in ten case lots, and 4C per 
pound in lots of is cases, all above is two 60- 
poundcans to case. H. G.Qulr' 



Eiell'evue. Otilo, 



For Sale— 10,000 pounds amber honey In 
Ad-lb, cana or frlctlon-top palls. Best qual- 
ity: prices rlibt: sample. 

" " "irier. Valparaiso. Ind. 



E. S, Millc 



FoH Sale - Water- while alfalfa, while 
clover, amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey 
ln6o-lb. cans or smaller packans. Amber 
fall honey Is of our own exlracllnE. and can 
also be furaished In barrels. Write for 
sample of kind desired and slate quantity 
you can use. Dadant &Sons. Hamilton. III. 



HONBY LABBIiS 

HONBv Labels— Liberty Labels will tempt 
I purchase your honey. Neat, 
ball at rlehl prices. Samples 
Liberty Pub. Co . 
Sta. D, Box 4H, Cleveland. Ohio. 



tbe buyer 



SITUATIONS. 



Wanted (by youni man) a posKIod for i< 
In an apiary. Have 6ve years' experlen< 
with a small apiary. Completed a course 



Chat. B. Saunders. Merom, Ind. 



Wanted— A position in a laree apiary run 
tor comb or extracted honey, or a* an asalt- 
tant in aueen-rearlni apiary. Best of refer- 
ences of lone experience In bee culture. 
Ready at any time-a call may come. 
Oen. Del. S. B. Barden. Philadelphia. Pa. 



tobacco, and be an indutlrlous inleltleenl 
worker, able to do welt what he undertakes. 
Board and washini and good waceswillbe 
paid lo the man who can fill thebill, and a 
chance to learn the builoeas from one who 
has had 40 years' experience, and ha* made 
lEDod, EmllJ. Baxter, Nauvoo, 111. 



FOB SAI£ 



Foe Sale— la inch Root foundation mill In 
lirst-class order. Eichanie for wax. boney 
}r til. J. I. Strlnibam. ids Park Place. N. Y. 



Fob Sale — Fricilon-iop pails, s-lb. slie 
perioo. t4So; sao. In, 15: lo-lb. siie per 100 
t6.is: SOD. Ijo. Low prices on olherslie* it 
bulk. Also furnished in re-shippini cases 
Shipped from Chlcaio. 
A. G. Woodman Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



^ baricaln In bees, my apiary, 
aver 100 colonies of bees, nec- 
s. supplies, etc. Purchaser, if 
1 lind (ood location for bees 
U very cheap. For further In- 

ie. Sabinal, Uvalde Co.. Tex, 



Fob SALB-i7i acres In Musselshell Co.. 
Mom.. Bo acres river bottom, house, barn, ice 
house, hen house, honey house, earage. hoc 
house, and tool house. All new frame build^ 
Ings. fenced, so acres in alfalfa, fsooo, t4«H> 
cash, balance on time. Apiary of so colonies, 
and all equipment for conducllni an up-to- 
date apiary. Will sell apiary at your own 
price.lf taken with farm. One mile from 
town and R. R. depot. Addres). 
MeadowGlenAplary.CarpenlerCreek.Mont 



SUPPLIES. 



foundation. Write for catalog. 
A.E, Burdlck. Sunnyslde. Wash. 



Comb Foundation— You can have y 
beeswax made into best quality foundal 
Also the wax from old combs or "slumiu 
We get it all out. On shares or very ch 
lor cash; new factory: old liberal ter 
cheapest and handles! transportal Ion foi 
northern beekeepers. You always eet y 
■---'- J, J, Angus, 

id Haven, Mlc 



W. S. Pangburn. Center junction. Iowa 



cash. C. H. W. Weber & Co.. ClDcl 



Beekeepers' Supplies sold ai 



Five frfr. hives, Js-8s; lo-fr. 



ar,„ 



wholesale price 

tory in Iowa. naKe out iiai 01 wnat yoD 

need and let us quote you special prices. 

Tbe Stover Apiaries, May hew. Ml**. 

MI8CEIil4ANEOUS 

aoiTHDS— Bear, wolf, deer, cat, fox. rabbit 
bloodhouods. sapaee illustrated caulof 
sc stamp. Rock woo dKennels. Lexington, Ky. 



A Little ad In our classified t^lum 
wlilselltbal perfectly good equipment lb 
you DO longer need. Only is cents per 11 
each Insertion. 



stront. healthy, striped, mlie<f. black or yel- 
low bellied colonies for a few Ereenback 
dollars within 600 miles South or West. 



For Sale— Use cuts In advertising yosr 
queens, hooey or bees. We are prepared 
to furnish cut* for use In beekeepers' adycr 
tislngallow rates. Let ui quote prices on 



Fbbb roB Six Months- Mv Special oftr 
lo Introduce my masailne, " Investinc rot 
Pbofit," III* wortlilia a copytoanyoiM 
who has been getting poorer while the rich. 



no matter how poor. CiN acquire rl 

Investing fob Pbofit Is the only pro 
slve financial journal published. It a 



s free. H. L. Barber. S(t- 

4 r>kL^..-» 111 ^^ 



IF You breed (ancy poultry, offer 



:y poultry, a 
(or sale in e 



CocuEBELs.— Forty-one varletie* ol 
bens. leese and ducks. Address, 

Aye Bros., Box 1, Blair, Neh, 



PpuLTBY Papeb. 44-1X4 Page periodical, up 
odale. lella all you want 10 know about 
:aroand management of ijoultry. for pleas- 
ire or profit: four months for 10 cents. 
>oullry Advocate, Dept, uo, Syracuse, N. Y 



WE ARE READY 

To figure 00 your wants. Send us a list al 
goods and we shall be pleased lo quote you 
tbe very lowest price for Ibe best goods 
Established itoo. Our cataloc may interest 

H. S. DU8V a SON, St. Anna, III 



BEE SUPPLIES 

of all kinds: low prices. Discount for earlT 

orders. Catalog free. 

J. W. ROUSE, Maxico, MImohH 



WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £ 



oods obtainable, especlallr 
DiBUE lu mcEi A'eslern condition. Send for 
new catalog and special price Hit to 
Colorado Hon^y-PreAiM 



February, 1916. 

I 4 ihT- 4r^ ^|i ^Aiiicrican:Bcc-Jonrnalj ^|^^ 



Sweet Clover Seed 

QUICK GERMINATION 



will save money, ai it only lakei about hall aa much scarified b 
bulled seed. _ _ 

PRICES 











sbu. 


M. 






I lb. 


10 lbs. 


Wlbt 


toalbt. 


"•^'is;. 


Lb.. 


Unbailed White Sweet Clover 
Recleaned 


^c 


$1M 


»S.io 


tlb.<K 




l*.8o 


t*.iO 


iSlOJo 


Hulled White Sweet Clover 
recleaned and scarlBed 


3«c 


.-75 


t.7S 


^.s. 


tuso 


.!.» 


IJ.SO 


*.0.P 


Hulled Yellow Sweet Clover, 
recleaned and scarlied " Melllo- 
tua Officinalis" 


^ 


..». 


S..0 


.,.» 


10.1a 


..i. 


,.» 


.tot. 





When seed la wanted by parcel noit. be sure to Include postace. Ban will be fnclu 
ded In the welibt In parcel iiost ahlpmeuta. 

PLIASBIVOTK-AllotourieedIi thorouKhlr cleaned. The scarlfflni proceis ui- 
ually brealit some of the seeds and we remove all broken seeds. This Is an Important 
savine to vou. Samples on application. 

TKLLOW aWKKT CLOVRIU-ManT people fall to recofnlse the value of the biennial 
rellow sweet clover a* a honey plant. The fact that It blooms two weeks earlier thap the 
white varletv makes It especlallT valuable to the beekeeper. 

Be sure, however, to aet the biennial variety as quoted above. 

DADANT & SONS, , HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 




CBlcAca Jan. 17. - There are very few 
sales of honey being made at this lime, and 
under these condlllonslt ladlfficult to quote 
prices. The weather at this wrltlne li 
about lero, and comb hooer will not bear 
shipment without being injured more or leis. 
R. A. Bdrnbtt ft Co. 



8 bei t< 






Srades. Demand has 
witb a steady advani 
strictly first-class A 



alrlv active 
.. We quote 
racted honey. 

... rifaHa.IwJl 
saie.bMc: llcbt 

ofrelsht to'easi 



Hamilton ft MiNDiasoH, 



ttesare.7c; white 
lie. SMc: Hawaila 
jneidew, jKc. ti 



Kansas City Mo.. Jan 
both comb and eitractei 
the demand very light 
tracted. We quote as (( 
comb honey, 34 section ct 
Some sales of No. i comt 

- - lttl.7StO|3 " 

- U.7S. El 



1. 11.50 IC 



lllracted white honsf . per 



pound, at 7KSSC: amber (Ugbi). bM€7c: am- 
ber (dark). s346c. No. i beeswai, per pound. 
atiSc; No inc. 

C. C. Clbuohe Pbqducb Coupahv, 
Cincinnati. Jan. I7i— Very little honey 
selllnt; at present. We quote No. i combat 
$375 10 U pa: No. a at $}.So lo |j 75. White 
clover extracted In cans, ;@ac; amber in 
barrels, s>(97C, accordine 10 quantity and 
quality. For choice bright yellow beeswax 

a Co. 



NawYoBK, Jan. n.-The market is vet] 
inactive both on comb and extracted honey 
ind larte buyers are few and far between 
Prices are rultni about the sameaslnoui 
last report. Hildssth ft Sboblkbn. 

—Local demand (or com) 



Dekveb, Jan. 

honey llfht Witll milkfic quhriJiJ. «* c mc aE^j- 

ini in a jobblna way as follows: Fancy 
while, per case of u sections. Ij.is^ No. t. 
per case, Uoi; No. 3. per case, ti.70. While 
exiracted. per pound. B}4@eVc; light amber, 
B3SMc: amber. 7S8C. We pay 15c per pound 
n cash and 17c per pound In trade (or clean 
yellow beeswai delivered to us here at 



••• Prl iwT for the prospective . 

beekeeper or beginner. A M-page i 

pamphlet, finely gotten up. with iltus- 1 

tratlona. It (Ives a general outline i 

of bees and beekeeplngsuch as de- t 

sired by the amateur. Iw ' 

devoted to instrucllor- '- 
Price. post(iald. ij ci 



lo begfnn 



date, but ids 

oie nisioricaiiy. and should be 
:ty beekeeper's library In con- 
m with the modern revised 
Postpaid, ti.oo. Clubbed with 
;vlaed book, price of both.Ii.BS. 
books and Am. Bee Journafone 



SUPPLY VOIR 

Honey 
Customers 

WHk liMlUfilfi, CImr or 
Aniier Fill Ino; 

We can aupplj jou in packages to 
suit 70UT trade. Any QuantitT- 

Also a limited amount of nice comb 
iioney for sale. IVrite us new. . 

DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, III. 



» 4 MONTHS FOR I Ac 

. Tti,JSnbMn,,iM!:£rr^ XV 
a AdiU.YourHardQiiMtiaaa. 



dbyGoogle 



[^^^^^ ^^ American Tiw Jonrnal j^ g^^^g: 
QUEENS FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 

We condact a Bee and Queen rearing business in Florida duTing the winter, and at Canton, Ohio, during the sum- 
mer. We now bave a carload of selected Italian Bees in Florida for the purpose of supplvins you with BEES and 
QUEENS for SPRING DELIVERY. WE GUARANTEE PURE MATING AND SATISFACTfON IN EVERY RE- 
^^ ^^ ..n.r.~.. r.^^....»v..^ ... . .' . rt eens that gave a aurplus of 300 pounds per colony in a 24- 

n your yard ? Prices aa follows : 

Prices on Bees br the pound (. o. b. shlpplni polnl 
Island Bred Italian Queens , Shipments becln March isl. '"'' ' ■—'—*' 

1 • It 

Uoiesied (i.so t J.so lu.oo 



Tested .^ 

Select Tested j.oo is.oo 

Tested Breedinv Queens, Uao and |ia each. 



(These prices are without Queeai.) 



THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY, 



Canton, Ohfo 



MY QUEENS GIVE SATISFACTION 

MARKHAM. ONT, Oct. i! 
MR. H. D. MURRY, Msthls, Texas. 

• Dtar Mr. Miirty.—A.i I have used quite a number of lOur queens during the ' 
■eaiona. I Ihourht rou mliht be interested to know how they have turned out, 
(Jven UDlTersallT food salisfaclion, and in onlr three or four cases in this time have taj 
of the Queens shown to be defecllve. In each case such aueena were prompHi' replaced. 
While Ibe queens have given saltsfactlon. that Is only ...... 



Theybavt 



. . lelimelhavehadbualQi 

Inc letters, and other factors that m tn mak 
ure has always been In eviden 
Queens as betug satlstactotf in 
lomers that they can be sure of 



I connections with y< 



While I teel 



.Fieof'b 
iotly r 



ir ptospeclive cu 

e they do business wl(b you. 
J. L. bVeR. 



Mr. Byer was for two years President of the Ontaclo Beekeepers' Association, and Is a 
recular contributor to I he columns of the bee papers; hence, well and favorably known lo 
thereaderiaf thlsjournal. 1 have maDv similar leallnioniaU (o themerilsof my stock 
from all parts of the Untad States and Canada. Please write me your wants for Che comlnc 
season In the way of Queens, nuclei and bees by the pound, and I will be alad to make ar- 
raniementi Id advance of the rush lo (ive you prompt and satisfactory service. 

H. D. MURRY. MATHIS, TEXAS 



m BEEIEEPEir BEVIEW CLIBIIIfi OFFEI FOB 1918 

The Review for .wft. , , Il.oo All fOMr 

October. November and December, igis. free 

American Bee Journal for loit i.oo for only 

Glaanintsin Bee Culture (or iei« « I.oe 

One Review Honey Queen i <w ft3.00 

17m 

For description of Review Queen, see another column. Address with remittance 

THE BEEKEEPERS' REVIEW, Northatar, Mich. 



A Year's Reading for Only $1.50 



By special 

hieh (tade periodicals. We will send the Americ 
and Home. The Housewife, and Reliable Poultry . 
for only ti.50. These are all high crade macaiine 
hing for every member of the family. Send today 

American Bee Journal, 



Hamilton, Illinois 



<9»M^^"n^ 



atOwP 

BaafirEipoBJBQn 

WEBSTER^ 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 

Per Sivsrisrity of EdKallMal HmL 

Thig lus crTBtioa aniwrn nith luslma- 
tburity all kiads of pusiliii( questiaaa austa 
B« ■How ii Prmnvilpronouaoedl" ■■ When 
iaFlandirtr" "Wfaatlis«nn'nuiniiivva^r' 
"What isa Aninfjs-f" "WhatiawhffdcaJr'* 
ajid thouaanda of otfaera. 

ThaMhrMsMfy arHk tto MMpsas-e 

•"•■^ HBGCLAS bmI 

INDIA -PAPKB 

■ EDITIONS. 



Sweet Clover Seed 

We have a clean lot of the yellow biennial 
variety: made a frowth from 4 to t feet on 
dry land. When cut for seed. 7 acres made - 
^ loads on a ig foot hay-rack « feet wide 

alfalfa. We can furnish cTe^n'slsed^fo' » 
cents per pound or tn per buahel f. o. b. 
Kallspell. Write for PBilTculart. 

J. D. KAUFMAN, Kallapoli. Mont 



THE QIEEI OF JU.L QIEEHS 

Is die Texas Qieeu. 
Send Be yonr vtivn 
eirly f« Italiu ui 
Carnlelu. Qseeu, 
$8.00 per ivi. Beei 
per poDflJ, 11.50. 

QICDLU F1£E 

finnt Andarsofl, Rio HomIo, Ttm 




Febraar7. 1916. 



The Double-Walled Massle Bee-Hive 



Surest Protwtioii for Ban — Inenised Supply of 

HoMy— Ihe Best Hive for any Climate 

Finith«l ii Ihe tlHrtst tf jynbn in liUMr Cypess, 

mill Pint er ItAned. All Brtod and Extnctiiig 

Fnmt Midt frM White Pint 

THE VENTILATED BOTTOM 

Admits tresh air Into the hive, lesieningthe chance (oriwarm- 
ine. and glvinc renewed enemy 10 the bees. It Is also equiptied 
TBI MASaiB HIVB ""*' " fee**" wilhoul eilra cost. 
ror comb or E.trw.eU Ho«.ey Si«£V.%j.}^li;^^^^^^^ "his'lVec^ 

WIT NOT HIE IS h TRIAL TiVeK?" ' '° UT^SFyTloVVlLLv' fiiARANTEEl 



besure to (et our prices belore buylni elsewhere.' We wril'ii 

KRETCHMER MFC. COMPANY, 



stratedcauloiandsi 

1100 3d St., 



The Dovetailed Hive (or Comb Hodst 

EARLY eA$l ORIER IISCOIITS 

If /oil are In Ihe market for supplies 
i«lal piioo llml to an? one uDon request 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 



iTOIR SteCESS IN BEEREEPINa lEPENRS OR HE RIRi 
-OF BEES TON REEP ARD ROW YON RARDLE THEM 

Blanke'B oa page booh Is not merelj a caltiloi!; it is an au- 

successful beekeepers hat 

ItualuM. Blaoke carries i 
west of Ihe Mississippi, i 
Every article carried Is p „. 
beginner or an expert beekeeper tou oueht to tel 
Bee Book— send (or It today. 

FiM Penltry Betk Alti Ffm 

If Tou keep paullrr, loo. ask us for Illustrated po 
full of valuable PC 




A BEE BOOK FOR THE PRACTICAL MAN 



IS 



I 



"PRODUCTIVE BEEKEEPING," by Frank C. Pellett 

^^^^S^ state Bee iMpecttr for Iowa and a Practical Beekeeper at Well 



One of Lippincott's " Farm Manual " Series, this book of 326 pages is 
finely gotten up, finely bound, and has 134 illustrations, nearly all original 
with the author. Price, $1.50. 

READ THI CONTENTS BELOW 

1. BEEKEEPING A FASCINATING PURSUIT 8. FEEDING, 



2. THE BUSINESS OF BEEKEEPING 
J. MAKING A START WITH BEES 
i. ARRANGEMENT OF THE APIARY 
5. SOURCES OF NECTAR 
*. THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HIVE 
7. INCREASE 



s. PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 

0. PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY 

1. WAX-A BY-PRODUCT OF THE APIARY 
1. DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF BEES 

1. WINTERING 

I. MARKETING THE HONEY CROP 



i. LAWS THAT CONCERN THE BEEKEEPER 



MalllM W*lKht, 9 Ponnd* 

Productive Beekeeping ) Both postpaid Productive Beekeeping [ Botll postpaid 

Lai^stroth on the Honey Bee \ for only |2.50 " Fifty Years Among the Bees " \ for oitf $2.25 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois ^ogle 



d by Google j 



d by Google 



Send 25c. 



ind s 



; [[u 



e AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT-GROWER at one-half the reg- 
ular price of Fifty Cents. 

A monthly publication devoted to trull 
rrowinr. edited by practical orchsrdists. 
and published in the heart of the Appala' 
chlan [rull belt. 

TIY TWll mCTWitl, ■ELPFIL 
PAPEI AT THIS SPECIAL lATE 



-—"^^ UnhuUad and SnrUiad Hnllad 

^^ WHITE SWEET 

CLOVER 



Bee-Supplies 

LET U8 FIGURE WITH YOV 

We know we can latisfT you on quality. 
Write for cataloE. 

C.C.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
DapL S., Kanus City, Mo. 



EVERY PRUIT GROWER 

Who wants upto-date. valuable informa- 
'ioiion the vital problems of Ihe fruit in- 
dniirr. such as Sorayini. Prunini. Cultivat- 
lag. Pack in e. Marhetlnt:, etc., should sub- 

'^^ BETTER FRUIT 

andbeEin with the January issue, ourSpe 
cial Spraying Annual. Subscription price 
|ij» per year in advance, 
BBTTBR FRUIT PUBUSKINQ COMMNV 
K0«d River, Oregen 



Beekeepers' Sippliet 

Such ■■ WlDter Cases. Hives. Sections. 
Covers. Bottoms. Bodies, Supers, Brood- 
frames of every description. ShlpplDi- 
cases. Sect ion- hold era. Comb-foundatloo. 
Stnokers. etc. 
Oat my prlvaa before plaolni your erjere. 

R. H. SCHMIDT 

Rt. 3, Shoboycan, Wis. 




Bees and Queens for 1916 

COLDEN AND LEATHER COLORED 

We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1916 de- 
liveries at the following prices, viz.: 

Prices of one and over i i u n 

Virgins t .50 ti.75 t S-oo *><>.<» 

Untested 85 ^.50 1.1111 , lA.oo 

Warranted i.io 5.S0 0.5a l«.« 

Tested i.so J.so u.so 16.00 

Breeders j.oaandup totio.ooeach. 

i-trame nuclei without qneen ti.so 

3-trame " " " '^\v^^\v^'^'^\'^'.\'^'^\'^'..'^'.'^v^\l'.'.'^'. iv, 

When queens are wanted with nuclei add queens at above prices quoted for queens 

!t lb. package, wire cares, without queens ti.oo 

' ;; ;; ;; ,; ;; ;; 1,50 

If queeos are wanted with pound packages add at prices Quoted for queens. 
On all orders amounting to I50 and over we will allow j percent discount, and orders 
amounting tolioa and over will allow lo percent discount From above prices. 

Weguaranlee safe delivery on queens, and safe delivery on bees that are not in traaiil 

Our RifKRBNCB— Any Mercantile Agency, A. 1. Root Co.. or American Bee Journal. 
Get into communication with us at once and book your orders early toavoid disap- 
pointments In the spring. 

HE PEIR COMPMT, Pmi, Lwii^m Ctuty, MittittiHi 



THE UTILITY POULTRY HOUSE 

AND YARD ON ROLLERS 



Easily moved about about by hand. 
Dimensions lo Feet by u feel. 
Accommodates i8 fowls. 
Economi 



the ground, preventing snow 




THE POULTUr EXCHAHE 



mMFOM, COM. 



AmeFican Vee Jonrnal 



Woodman's Specialties 



SECTION FIXER 

OOLD MBDAL for the finest comb 
honeir at the recent Mlchiian utta 
■DniversATT convention, was won by 
Fiord Markham. of Ypsilanll Mich. 
He says: . . 

■We have several kinds o( ma- 
chines for foldlne seclloni andDUl- 
tlngln the s ' 
' 'seciion nil 

shoo. It Dart 
lo use tHiiiom siariers and your Sec- 
tion Fixer Is Ihe only machine (hat I 
know of thai will do the job ai any 
rate of speed and do li rieni. 



of foundation, which maiiet the put- 



Price S1.7S with lamp and one form 



PROTECTION HIVE 



Ir fpace* or paclilni a* you prefer. Seven-elchts; material In the outer wall, which 
that they will last a life time. Used and endorsed a* the best hive on the narket by 
iromloenl beekeepers of Ibis and other countries. 



Air fiMces or packlni a* y 
means that they will last a llfr -^ 
many prominent beekeepers ol 

Mm, t14.7B t«r rw* hlvM. dallv*rMl «• any atallan In th* U. •. ■••« of th« 

MlMlaalppI and Narlh ef th* OMa Rlv«r«. ^ 

NORWICHTOWN. CONN,, May itms. ^ 

Our State AErlcQ Itural Colleee hat just been voted a generous sum of money to be uied In the conslruclloo of an Apiarian Bulldliw 

aadoulfit. Theyare neiotialinf withme for some colonies, and I will tu alsh them In your ProteetlonHlyea. fori believe them to be thi 

(1 00 the market ALLEN LATH AU 

Send for oatalog and tpoolal olreulars. Wo aro • boohlvo pooplo. Sond ua a list of your 

roqulromonts for 1016, and lot u» figuro with you 



I. G. WOODIHAN CO., 



GRAND RAPiDS, MICHIGAN 



TIN HONEY CANS— LOW PRICES 



'i%%. 



a until July ist. We will (ive the beekeepers Ihe beneSt of our low prices, ao 
1 shipped from Ohio factory or ChlcafO— frlctlon-lop from Chicafo. Give us the 



;: 113. tb.Ts: s^s, tu.7S 



A. C. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, IMIchigan 



THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTURE 



Everybody ki 
he started this irei 
Into a larden. Bui 



ows Campbell, the father of dry farminc. Everybody knows that 
It movement for SclentlGc Farming thai is chanilng Ihe desert 
everybody does not know that there Is a treat school, the 



CARPBQl COMESPOMDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CDLTIIIIE 



■rmer. the Camp- 



andcataloffree. Address. 



MMPIELL eOUESPORBEIICE SCHOOL 
12s Irokiny BiUiitt, MMlasa 



THERE OUGHT TO BE QUALITY HERE 

"Waarotiirnlahlni: Konnlth Hawrklna, tho 'Quality Hill QuoM' Broodar, ono 
af our 'Qitooaa of QuaTilV,' and wriii nffM' ^uaana rrom ano of Tho Ravlow math- 
era arouad arilh Ilia 'Quality HIM • Bronaa for 1»ia. Mr. Hawkina' broadora 
aHtlnatod witli Daolitlla. Wa do not think ana ean mako a mlatalw in bnylni 
iMo atooik" 

The Revlan. Dec. ibij This Townsend breeder exceeded the average of iioo 
colonies by over uo percent last rear. These eicelleni honey oueeas i. ti. 6, ts.li. h 
until July I, Write tor booklet on Quality Hill Queens and pound packaies, and <W 
mr i*tcial disicuKl for riiaatitiii. There sure will be auallty here. 

KKNHITH HAWKINS, PLAINPIELD, ILLINOIS 



Areiriokii's Fiie italiai QieeM 

3 BANDED 

Prolino-Hartb-awitlo-Thay aro Parala- 
tant-Prolltabfo Produoora-^NrnM Bottor 



Before 
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Untested ti 

Tested ] I 

Sel. Tested...! a 
j-fr. Nuclei...] i 



[uieiy no aisease in tnis country. Get your 
order In early and secure prompt delivery. 
Orders booked if half of amount accompa- 
nies order. Queens ready April istb. Nuclei 
and PBckaies May isl. 

J. F. JUCHBEKII, BarMoirilla, La. 



CULTITATE HORSE-RADISH 

GARDEN, FIELD OR FARM 
liiGKulii{ Demand — Lar£e Proflts 

100 RMt Scti wltk [lU tifanutiM $1.00 

Write lor list of our ti.w Priond MalMra, 
consistlneoE all hinds of Fruit Trees, Ber- 
ries and Roses. Honey accepted in payment 
lor all our products, 
VM.LIV FAUN CO., MKWBUIIOH, N. T 



Amcilcan Me Joornal j^ ^^ 



You Should Earn $25 Per Colony from Bees this Season 



VHIS 

weaibercoiTdltl 



be «ccom pill tied if rou have a rounc prolific 

— L- -hosiibililies from thslr beej untmsB insir toi 

..em to take advautate of the honey flow when it 
IbrouRhoul the connlry were the best we have I 
we now Dave a larce que en- rearinc outfit In Florida (or the express purpi 
PACKAGES. We are breedlnc Irom queeni that gave a aurplua ot joo pan 
strain of bees In your yard, and Insure the placing of each of your colonies 
e comlni in rapidlj, we recommend that you provide for 



Bc are the srealesl pos 
ling It possible (or then 
:andlt{ons last year Ibr 



n the honey fli 

"This* should be*a"v° 
nanyyeas For securli 



od season For clover ho 

JE a rood itronE stand of 

itn EAKLV^QUEENS AND BE 
day honey flow. You should hi 
'e have a larce supply oF nueeas 



Prices on Bees by (he pound [. o 



:. but ai orders a: 

Island Bred Italian Qneeos. Shipments beian Marc 
1 • 

Untested ti.so t 7.W 

Tested 1.00 lo.so 

Select Tested j.oo is-oo 

Tested Breeding Queens, ts.oo and |ia each. 

(These price* are without Queens.) 
Prices of Nuclei and Full Colonies without Queens. Shipping now. 
I Frame Nucleus, t>.oo: i Frame Nnclel.tMw; j Frame Nuclei. S4.00: s Frame Nuclei, ts.oo: 8 Irame Colony. U.sa: lo Frame Colony. Iio. 



Address al) comoiun lea (Tons to 



THE J. E. IMARCHANT BEE & HONEY COIMPANY, 



Canton, Ohio 



"NARTINE FOUNDATION FASTENER" 

Latest and bestdcTJce invented for 
fastening foundation securely to the 
fraiae or section with a tinjr stream 
of hot wax. 

Prevents breaking down of foun- 
dation with the weight of the bees, 
thereby avoiding cnsscross combs. 

Saves expense, time and labor. 

One filling of the fastener is suffi- 
cient to fasten the foundation in five 
frames and can be done in one-third 
the time required hj any other de- 
vice. Price, 50 cents, postage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. On sale only by 

J. P. MARTINE & SON JSSTZl^ 

206 East Jefferson 8t., Louisville, Kentucky 



Northern Bred 

Italian Quesns 

More hardy than Southern bred. Tti 
them once. Untested. ti.DO. Sel. tesled.ii.^' 
Plans for beginners. "How to Inlrodoce 
Queens and Increase." a; cents. 
■- ■. MOTT, QLEHWOOD,MICH. 

WE ARE READY 

To fi cure on your wants. Send as a list of 
foodi and we shall be pleased to auoie job 
the very lowest price for the best toodi. 
Established iBo«. Our cataloc may InleiEii 

H. S. DUBY ft SON, St. Anna, III 



240,000 POUNDS or 120 TONS 
OF COMB FOUNDATION 

That is the Amount We Manufactured and Sold in 1915 



This Extraordinary Output Must Mean that 

Root Foundation Has Quality 

56,000 pounda was made and sold from oiu- branch 
factory in Los Angeles during ten months of 1915 



NewT.^ 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

St. Paul 

San Francisco 

Lofl Angeles 



The A. I. Root Company 

Medina, Ohio „,„„„„ 



ITailiin^loo 
Des Homes 

Indiaoapolil 

GZanetiilie, 0. 
iHechanicfUkKe. 



i^^^g^ ^Amcrican Hee Jonmal i^^^^^ 



Embargo on Bee Supplies 
In the East 

BEEKEEPERS in the Eastern States, particularlj in New England, should not delay ordering their stock of sup- 
plies as early as possible. The Eastern railroads are conjested and have eren placed an embargo on shipments 
to various points, refusing to accept freight until their roads are unburdened. Ordering your requirements a 
month earlier t'<an usual will not cost anymore and will assure you of having supplies on hand when the time comes 
to use them. This will allow for any delay which might occur while in transit. 

Our New England Slates representatlTet, Ross Brothers Co., 90-93 Front Street Worcester, Mass., have « 
large supply of " Palooii " beesupplie*, and are especially equipped to handle th« New England States beekeepers' 
orders whether they be targe or small. 

Those beekeepers liviag in the New England Statei can order direct from the factory at Falconer, N. Y., or 
can write for the name of the nearest dealer as they find it more convenient. 

RmI Catalos, Postpaid Ovalar* Kvarywhsrs "flimpllflMl B««k««pln(,' 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, New York 



NOW IS THE TIME 




To order your supplies, and thus have everything In readiness for spring 

I We carry a full line of Root's Goods at all times, and are always prepared to fill any and all orders on short notice. 

Hires, supers, frames, sectioDi, comb foundation, sect ion -presses, foundation fasteners, queen- excluders, queen, 

[ and drone traps, swarm- catchers, feeders, honey and wax extractors, capping mellers, honey-knives, Jioney- tanks, 

[ honey-packages, shipping -cases, bee-escapes, bee-veils, bee-gloves, bee-brushes, smokers— in short, everything the 

beekeeper requires for the proper conduct of an apiary. 

C H. W. Weber & Coapuy, 2146 Coitral Avene, Ciieluati, Okie 



I The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST I 
AND BEEKEEPER 



Tbm caly b9» pabllamtlon la Caaadt 



, It is the official omn of the Ontario Beeheeperi' Asioclati 

I porated with II the farmer Canadian Bee Journal. 

Beelteeplnsand Horticulture In lt> yariou* branche; 

Well Illustrated an^ up-to-date. Subicrlpdon price 1 



effectively oombinod J 



^ 



rbrelEn. ti.so a rear. 



Ike HaitiaiHinl PiMiskiif Co., LiMtsd, PalMttra, OiL, Cm. 



CUT DOWN EXPENSES 

■y ■■!■( leber eavlBc 4evle««^ The 



a »J Fo«i» # <tle<i Fa atewr, Th» Rauoh- 
tuam FeunJallaii Cuttiin ecu. TheO 

^*.<»etleii «arapli>t Kwlv— 

are Ihree articles that will save comb-honej producers many precious hours durlDE the 
bats season. Thej are now used by manT beekeepers of the West, and (he price is low 
enouKh to place tbem within the reach of alt. Write today for ourU-paie Illuiirated Cata- 
lofue of the best bee-tuppllei made. 
THK eOLOKADO HOMBY PRODUCSRS' ASSOCIATION, Danvor, Colo. 



DADUCC Foot-Pflinr 
DAnnCd Haekiwry 

Read what J. I. Parent 

r of Charlton, N. Y., says: 

_ ■Wecutwlthoneofrour 

* Combined Machines lail 

' winter sachaff bives wilb 

7-ln, cap, too honey-racks, 

spa frames, and a'sreal 

deal of other work. This 

I winter we have a double 

L amounlof hives, etc. to 

9 make with this saw. It 

if will do ail you sar of It. " 

Catalog (t price-list free 

W. P. & JOHN BARNES 

••■ llaby St., II06KF0KD, ILUNOI*. 



TESTE! QIEEK BY lETIM MAIL 


91.00 aaoh 






cheap. They were reared, last 5ep- 






tee every queen to be sood aa the 




for single aueen: Js.ooper doien. 


J. W. K. SKAW a OOMFANY 


Loroauvllla, Louisiana 



MAKE THIS A 

LEWIS YEAR 

While you are startiDg tiie year's work— getting your bees ready for business — 
taking stock of supplies on bajid and speculating as to what the season's outcome 

""'" MAKE THIS RESOLUTION 

That you will use LEIWIS BEEWARE this year — because it means success in- 
surance to yoU"-because it means bee-hives and parts made of the best material 
by skillful workmen— because it means goods accurately and systematically 
packed—because it means sections made of bright lumber, highly polished, 
accurately dovetailed and scientifically grooved, 

LEWIS HIVES ARE BUILT LIKE FURNITURE 
Lewis sections are tlie kind tliat do not break in folding 



Tm mil fiid Lewis Baewara ahnost at your «wi dMr— tKrtjr 
4ltlribi1iii{ hoiaes ii the Irited States aid fereigi ceuitries. 
If yea have lel eae e< ear eatahts, sead for a Mpy at eacs. 



G. B. Lewis Company 

Exelnlve Mtiofietiireii-Lewit Beewire 
Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 



d by Google 
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HAMLTON, ILL, tfUL, I91> 



HOUTHLY, 11.00 A YEAK 



Beekeeping in Massachusetts 

Whtt One State is Doing for the Advancement of the Honey Prodndng 
Indnstry-By Frank C. Pellett 



IN msnr respects UaBBachueetts Is 
doing more for tbe beekeepers 
than ADT other atate. There have 
boefi courses ottered for a Itmger or 
shorter period in the aKricultural co)- 
legea of several states, but It remain- 
ed tor Uassachueetts to set the pace 
bj being the first to take up beekeep- 
ing seriously and place it on the same 
footing as other agricultural activi- 
ties. As much of the pioneer work In 
the development of practical apIcuU 
tore was done in New England, so ths 
pioneering In educational work along 
the same line has also been done 
there. 

As was said in the article ubout 
official beekeeping at Washington, 
beekeeping; as a serious business Is 
very new; so new, in fact, that the 
general public has not yet come to 
take It seriously. Too many beekeep- 



ers regard It as a buslnesB of such 
limited possibilltioB that they tear 
the development that will come from 
the entry of new men into the field. 
The authorities of the Uassacbnaetts 
agricultural college were among the 
first to realise something of the poa- 
sihilltles nf honey production. They 
were able to see that as a specialty 
It was tx)und to prosper, as vegetable 
growing, dairying, floriculture and 
other agricultural specialties are do- 
ing. ProTlsion was made accordingly, 
to lend the same encouragement to 
beekeeping that was offered the other 
lines. 

The work was started on a modest 
scale by the employment of Dr. Bur- 
ton N. Qates. at that time of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to give a 
short course of lectures. The Inter- 
est Justified further work along this 



line, and Dr. Oates was eventually In- 
duced to take up the work [wrmanent- 
ly at Amherst. 

Since Hassachusetts was the first 
state to organize the iMekoeplng work 
extensively, there was no precedent to 
serve as a guide. Dr. Gates and his 
associates are therefore entitled to a 
great deal of credit for the admirable 
manner la which the work has devel- 
oped. There Is a tendency in some 
agricultural colleges to make the 
work In various departmLnts Bo tech- 
nical as to be of little real value to 
the man who seeks training for prac- 
tical work. The writer has heard 
the complaint that boys trained In 
some agricultural colleges were no 



THE APICULTURAL BUILDING 



^Goode 

k Gates. O 



:^^aS^^ ^ AmcilcanHcg Joomal^ j ^'l^ ^^E 



CLASS IN APICULTURE IN THE MUSEUM 



longer of value on the farm, as they 
were filled with fine spun theories 
which would not work In practice. 
Fear has been eitpressed in several 
quarters that similar condltione 
would prevail in the new courses in 
beekeeping that are now being offered 
In several institutions. A recent vis- 
it to Amherst convinced the writer 
that Dr. Gates Is very practical In 



bis Instruction, and that the student 
will know something besides the anat- 
omy of the honey bee when he gets 
through. While Dr. Gates places due 
Importance on the scientific side o( 
beekeeping, he inelsts that everything 
must first be practical, bearing in 
roind that greater etTlciency in honey 
production is the ultimate aim of ap- 
Icnltural education. 



A CORNER OF THE MUSEUM 



One feature that especially pleased 
the writer Is the centralizing of all 
apicultural work under one head. Dr. 
Gates has charge of the apicultural 
work for regularly enrolled students, 
investigation tor the ezperlniflnt sta- 
tion, apicultural extension aathoriied 
by the extension service, and, alsa 
the inspection work under tbe State 
Board of Agriculture. Where these 
different lines of work are handled by 
different persons without the same 
central authority, It Is out of the qOM- 
tlon to secure as efficient service and 
as satisfactory results as is possible 
under the Massachusetts plan. 

Four years experience as state In- 
spector of apiaries has convinced tba 
writer that best results rrwn inspect- 
ion work win never be secured In any 
other way. Special ekill ie required 
in inspection work and an Inspector 
should have wide ezperlenoe In bee 
diseases. In an epidemic ot glanders, 
none but trained vetertnarlana are 
permitted to represent the state. 
While an inspector should be a pract- 
ical beekeeper he needs at the same 
time a special training that few bee- 
keepers have. Where the work Is 
properly correlated it Is quite possible 
to utilize the services of the same man 
In Inspection work at one season, and 
extension work or some similar Hoe 
the rest of the year. 

Massachusetts makes a larger ap- 
propriation for Inspection work than 
most other states, considering the 
size of the state and the 
number at apiaries. The wwk 
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WAX EXHIBIT AT THE COLLEGE 



IB very thoroughly done. Begin- 
ning In an infected locality every ool- 
onj ot beea Is examined In &n ever 
widening circle, until the limit ot In- 
rection la found. In many states BUch 
tborough work is Impossible because 
of lack of fundH. The effect of the 
work Is aparent In comparing the per- 
centage of Infected apiarisB In 1911 
and In 1914. During that period ot 
time the percentage has dropped from 
45% to 14%, while there has been in- 
creased interest In bee culture owing 
to Improved conditlone. Dr. Gates re- 
gards the Inspection work as an ed- 
acatlonal unit In the general system, 
and while diplomacy Is sometimes ne- 
cessary In dealing with a refractor; 
case, there Is no longer any question 
of the value of the vork to the bee 
keepers of the state. 

TBE COUBSBS. 

Dr. Oates announces that the work as 
given In the college has but one pri- 
mary aim, viz., to fully equip the stu- 
dent with the fundamentals of the in- 
dustry. However, since research work 
requires broad training in the sciences 



as well as in the art of beekeeping, 
courses are so arranged that those 
who need the scientific training can 
readily take It In connection with the 
practical work. Space will not permit 
detailed account of courses offered. 
Interested persons can secure full In- 
formation from the catalogue . 

THE MUSEUU AKD LIBtAKY. 

Nowhere In the world, perhaps. Is 
there a museum of beekeeping uten- 
sils equal to the one at Amherst. Dr. 
Gates has collected thousands of spe- 
cimens of utensils of every concelv- 
a'ble kind, both American and foreign. 
The natural history of the bee and the 
products of the hive are illustrated by 
numerous Illustrated examples. The 
museum affords a splendid opportune 
ity for comparisons of the equipment 
used for varkius sections of the coun- 
try and systems of management. The 
supplies otFered by the various manu- 
facturers are placed side by side, and 
the interested beekeeper Is able to see 
for himself what are the merits of the 
various brands. The development of 
apiculture Is nicely shown in the var- 
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WAX EXTRACTORS SET UP FOR COMPARISON AT MASSACHUSETTS 

lous kinds of hives and Implements 
that have been used during the past 
half century. Straw skeps, box hives, 
cupboard hives and almost all the 
other kinds in use before the standard 
hanging frame hive came Into use, are 
displayed. It is worth a long Journey 
Just to visit this museum and see this 
wonderful collection. The writer had 
never seen Allen Latham's let-alone 
hive until he visited the museum, nor 
had he seen a number of other articles 
of equipment often mentioned In the 
beekeeping literature. The student 
who has this wealth of material at 
hand when he Is studying the books 
and papers relating to his specialty 
will have a splendid opportunity to be- 
come familiar with everything In the 
way of equipment that has been used 
in recent years, as well as many 
things long obsolete. There are some 
things of historical lnt«reet, such as 
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PART OF THE WAX RENDERING EQUIPMENT 



enulDment used by Langstroth when 
he was making hlB experiments. 

The library of beekeeping literature 
iB also very complete and the student 
hag the advantage of a reference list 
such ftfi Is to be found In few places In 
this country. Dr. Oates is laying a 
splendid foundation for a permanent 
Instltntlon and the muBeum and li- 
brary are very valuable features. 






) GARDEN. 



There Is nothing particularly strik- 
ing about the apiary. It Is much like 
any other well kept apiary where up- 
to-the-minute practice Is followed. The 
bees are in standard hives and the 
students are thus able to become fam- 
iliar, by actual practice, with the 
equipment and methods of manipula- 
tion commonly used In well regulated 
apiaries. There Is a well equipped 
workshop where the student Is given 
Actual practice in nailing up hlveR 
and asBemblIng supplies. There [u 
'the usual equipment !n extracting and 
bottling honey so that all the oper- 
ations necessary to succesaful honey 
production are followed out as part of 
|the regular class duty. Both ouNot 
iMoor and cellar wintering are pracl- 
|lced. The bee cellar la as good as 
can well be made and the packing 
cases are of the (our colony size. 
After preparing the bees for winter by 
both methods and noting results the 
following spring, the student has re- 
ceived the best possible Instruction in 
proper wintering. It la very apparent 
that every step is followed in the 

A earden of honey producing plants 
Is now being developed, where the 
various plants to be found In that 
section may be gathered and studied. 
The time when each secretes nectar 
can be noted, and the comparative 
value conaldered. 

Since several short courses of vary 
Ing length are given, every facility 
is offered to students to make the best 
possible use of such time as IB avail- 
able. The winter students, of neces- 



sity, lack the opportunity of actual 
work in handling bees, but apiary 
work and hive manipulation are a 

part of all the summer courses as 
well as the regular full year courses. 

WAX REND EKING. 

The wax rendering station is a 
unique feature of the institution. We 
had Intended to describe It somewhat 
in detail, but this article is already 
very long. The field work In connect- 
ion with inspection and extension 
soon convinced the college au- 
thorities that thousands of pounds of 
was were being lost every year be- 
cause the average beekeeper Is not 
equipped to care for It properly. The 
man with but a few bees seldom has 



the necessary equipment for render- 
ing wax thoroughly and the cmde 
methods in common use waste a Urg« 
part of the product. Wax U the high- 
est priced commodity which the bee- 
keeper has to sell and he can til af- 
ford to waste it even though tke 
amount is small. 

In order to meet the need which 
was so apparent the wax rendering 
equipment was Installed. The work 
la done entirely (or the benefit of the 
beekeepers o( the state and without 
any financial profit. The charge ie 
the actual cost of operatltm. By means 
of the superior equipment they are 
usually able to get enough more wu 
than the beekeeper could get, to par 
(or the cost of rendering. Thle ii 
quite an advantage since it saves tlie 
producer a mussy Job. While the 
writer has never had the opportualiy 
to take advantage of such a station 
conducted for the benefit of the bee- 
keeper at cost of operation, he hu 
found that some commercial estab- 
lishments are able to get enough more 
wax than he Cftn to make It Qii- 
proStable (or him to render his own 
wax. Accordingly It Is all carefully 
gathered through the season and sent 
to such a firm in kegs. The retnmt 
have been very satisfactory. The 
practice of shipping of cxunln, cap- 
plngs and refuse wax to commerd&l 
establishments is becoming more eom- 
iion every year as beekeepers lean 
of the saving in labor. 

For each shipment sent to the col- 
lege there Is a blank to be filled oat 
by the shipper. This gives full in- 
structions for the disposition of the 
wax. Sometimes It is sent to market 
to be sold, sometimes returned to the 
shipper and again It may be sent to 
aome supply dealer to be made into 
foundation. The wax rendering kf- 
vice is evidently very popular with 
the beekeepers of the state. ' ' 
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Trading in Live Bees 

BY E. I. PABBINCTON. 

Every year thousands of bees are 
used In greenhouses, particularly 
in those sections where eucumbera 
are raised under glass. It is Impossible 
to grow cucumbers in winter without 
bees, unless. Indeed, the tedious and 
expensive plan of (ertillzing the blos- 
soms by hand is resorted to. In long 
houses a hive is located every 150 
teet. In 200-(oot houses, which are 
common, one colony is sufficient to 
a house. Sometimes the hive is placed 
near the middle alale and sometimes 
at the side of the house with another 
opening leading to the outside. The 
average greenhouse man knows very 
little atKiut bees and has no desire to 
increase his knowledge. As a result. 
a considerable proportion of the colo- 
nies perish before the end of the sea- 
son and when it Is time to fill the 
house with cucumbers again. It is 
necessary to buy more bees. One big 
greenhouse concern in Massachusetts 
has spent nearly tl76 for bees in one 
season. In sections of the country 
where greenhouse work is an import- 
ant Industry, the breeding ot I>ees for 
the cucuml>er growers has come to be 
a specialized line. 

Benjamin A. Pord, of Ablngton, 
Mass., makes a large part of his liv- 
ing by selling bees to cucumber grow- 
ers. It ia not unusual for him to 
start the winter with 200 colonies, 
which number is reduced to GO or 60 
by Spring, all the others having been 
Bold to the greenhouse men. At one 
time Mr. Ford had three outaplartes, 
but he has given them up because at 
the attention required by other lines 
of work on his little farm, a farm. 
by the way, which the bees have made 
possible. It has been found that a 
combination of bees, pigs and small 
fruit give a good Hvlng on ten acres. 

Mr. Pord winters his bees In a man- 
ner different from that of most bee- 
keepers in New England. He uses 
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what are termed tenement hives 
which are really covered 'boxes large 
enough to accomodate Ave eight-frame 
hives. There is a separate opening 
for each hive so arranged that it 
comes just opposite the hive entrance. 
Three of the hives stand side by aide 
at the front of the box, their entrances 
coming near the sides of the box at 
the rear. By that arrangement the 
tenement hive is filled and there is 
little waste room. The top, which 
can be lifted off, has a sloping roof 
to a bed water, and some straw or 
other similar material la wedged be- 
tween the hives In the Fall to give 
extra protection throueh the winter 
months. There ia but little loss and 
not much more stores are consumed 
than when bees are wintered In the 
cellar. Mr. Pord has tried both plans 
and likes the present method well 
enough to continue it year after year. 
The tenement hives are used In sum- 



MR. FORD'S TENEMENT HIVE 



mer as well as in winter, and they 
aid In keeping the beea cool in hot 
weather. 

The beat granulated augar la ted in 
large quantities, especially In early 
Spring. Full aheets of foundation are 
used in the new frames placed In the 
hives when the colonies are divided, 
unless there are partly drawn combs 
that can be used left over from the 
previous season. Mr. Ford reara hie 
own queens and ot courae usea a good 
many each season. 

The business is one which seems 
likely to grow rather than otherwise, 
tor there is a constant increase In the 
growing of cucumbers under glass 
and, besides, a call for bees Is coming 
from orchard men and the owners of 
cranberry bogs. The value of bees 
to cranberry growers Is just begin- 
ning to be realized, and the demand 
will doubtless grow from year 
lo year. There is a bright future 
tor beekeepers In the Bast, not only 
from the increased demand tor honey 
stimulated by honest advertising, 
but because the value of bees 
by fertilizing the flowers of fruit 
and vefictables is coming to be under- 
stood as never before. 

Weymouth Heights. Mass. 

(Probably very tew of our readers 
realized that the demand for bees in 
greenhouses was as large as this In- 
teresting statement shows. 

The only fault that we can find 
with this method of keeping hives. 
five in a bo.t. is the possibility of ren- 
dering the bees Irritable when one ot 
the colonies in such a bojt is being 
handled, as the Jarring stirs up the 
other tour. The only way would be 
to smoke all ot them before handling 
any. But such a bon is ideal tor 
bringing coloDles through winter out- 
of-doors, wherever bees are conflned 
In a hive tor several weeks In succea- 
aion. Editor.) 
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all other countries In the Postal Union, as 
cents a Tear extra tor Doitage, Samlile 
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cates the end of the month to which sub- 
scription la paid. For Instance. "decl6" on 
rour label shows that it is paid to the end 
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SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.-We do not 
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Scrlptlon. bul chanie the date on your ad- 
reas. which shows that the money has been 
received and credited. In caae o( errors. 
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More AboDt Sweet Clover 

This office is ia receipt of two very 
valuable booklets on sweet clover put 
out by the extension department of the 
International Harvester Company at 

The larger, 64-page booklet, entitled, 
"Sweet Clover No Longer a Despised 
Weed— A Valuable Crop," is an excel- 
lent source of information to any one 
interested in this crop. It gives a de- 
scription of the plant, method of sow- 
ing the seed, influence of different soils 
on growth, etc., and also reports of the 
experiences of reliable farmers in scat- 
tered sections. 

The second booklet, " Sweet Clover 
Adapted to the Northwest," gives all 
the advantages of this plant in the sec- 
tions discussed. It deals especially 
with the northwestern States, and is a 
36-paKe pamphlet very recently pub- 
lished. 

Both of these booklets are for free 
distribution and may be obtained by 
addressing request to the Extension 
Dapartment of the company as above. 



member of the firm. It will be used to 
assist our readers to determine the 
source of their crops in doubtful cases, 
and is not designed for any commer- 
cial use. 

Dr. Cook to Ketlre 

A recent issue of the California Cul- 
tivator contains the information that 
Dr. A. J. Cook has announced that he 
will shortly resign from his position 
as State Horticultural . Commissioner 
of California and take a much needed 



A Collectloti of Honey Bamples 

We are beginning a collection uf 
honey from different sources and hope 
to make it as complete as possible. 
These samples will be labeled with the 
date and locality where produced, the 
name of the producer and the source 
from which they are gathered. We in- 
tend to keep this collection in a case 
in the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and will greatly appreciate the 
assistance of our readers in securing 
the samples. All honey should be as 
pure as possible and about a pound to 
the sample. 

Honey comes from so many sources 
that such a. collection should be of 
much value. Samples intended for this 
collection should be addressed to the 
American Bee Journal and not to any 



ProUGcaiion in white clover, or the exten- 
sion of stem and the production of a sec- 
ond head of flowers above the first Photo 

byJohnH. Lovell. 



rest. It seems that Dr. Cook is not en- 
joying the best of health, and that he 
feels it is time to have a change. He 
i> well known to the beekeepers ai 
author of " Manual of the Apiary," and 
was formerly a professor in the Uiehi- 
gaa Agricultural College, where he wu 
one of the first to offer a course in 
bee-culture. ^^^^^__^_^ 

Deatb or a WeU Known Editor 

Henry Wallace, founder and editor 
of Wallace's Farmer, is dead. He 
passed away very suddenly at the Meth- 
odist church in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. ttS. 

Mr. Wallace was one of the best 
known writers in the entire field ol 
agriculture, and enjoyed the confidence 
of men in all walks of life. A trul; 
great man has gone from among us 
and his passing is widely mourned. 

Cooperation In Honey Sales 

Comments upon the leading aitide 
in our March number on a publicity 
campaign and cooperation, are made by 
some of ourreaders. Some discouraged 
producers ask why the National Bee- 
keepers' Association has so utterly 
failed in the proposed system of con- 
centralization, if cooperation is as sure 
of success as some enthusiasts claim. 
They say that the citrus growers are 
wealthier, have more at stake than the 
beekeepers, and can better afford to 
pay expensive men to manage their 
advertising and their sales. This is 

But perhaps the beekeepers are not 
starting this thing right. When we 
build a house, we do not plan the top 
of the edifice at first We begin with 
the foundation. Have we done so? 

The National Association started to 
organize beekeepers centrally, before 
they were sufficiently organized IociIIt- 
Our National meetings have thus far 
always been composed of a large num- 
ber of beekeepers living in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the place selected tot 
meeting and of a few leading producers, 
dealers, queen breeders, writers, and 
publishers from a distance. With an 
organisation of this kind, little if any 
money could be put into any plan that 
would benefit the beekeeping world. 

The beekeepers are scattered pro- 
ducers. In only a few privileged Spots 
are they close together in sufBcient 
numbers to help each other. Even in 
places where they are fairly numerous 
they have rarely considered coopera- 
tion. Yet cooperation for the adver- 
tising and sale of their product, orfot 
the purchase of their supplies, mnst be- 
gin at the bottom. They mnst bnild 
the cellar beforethey can hope to erect 
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the house. 

There are several associatioDS now 
organized to t^elp the apiarists. But 
among them we know of only one 
which is a positive success so far, 
" The Colorado Honey Producers." 
Their manner of organizing was de- 
scribed in the American Bee Journal 
for April, 1915, by their secretary, Mr. 
Raucfafuss, who may be cdled one of 
the most efficient men in our pursuit, 
for be is a practical beekeeper, an effi- 
cient salesman and a good manager. 
As Dr. Miller wrote, "A Frank Ranch- 
fuss is not to be found growing on 
every tree." This is true. Yet in or- 
der to succeed in organizing the bee- 
keepers of America in the manner in 
which the citrus growers are organized, 
it will take a "Rauchfuss" in each of 
many different districts of this im- 
mense country. When an organization 
is made, and in successful activity, in 
each of 30 or 30 honey- producing dis- 
tricts, cooperation between these will 
become an easy matter. They will then 
be able to send to some central nleet- 
ing their most capable managers with 
clear understanding of what is needed. 
Is this not plausible and do our 
friends see any other way to succeed ? 
We must not expect such a scheme 
to mature in one day, or even in one 
year. But if we are agreed that co- 
operation "from the bottom up" it 
likely to be a success, let us try to 
gather the stones that will wall the 
cellar upon which the structure is to 
be erected. Let each locality, where 
half a dozen producers or more can 
fcet together, organize a nucleus asso- 
ciation, having in view the improve- 
ment of the market and the securing 
of supplies for its members. Each 
step must be taken with deliberation. 
None but careful, honest and industri- 
ous men must be selected to be en- 
trusted with the interests of their mem- 
bers. 

Since the greatest difficulties in the 
way of organization are caused by the 
isolation of the bulk of our producers, 
it is quite likely that many spots will 
remain unorganized for a long time. 
This should not deter those who are 
close together from associating. Thus 
far, little has been done but discuss 
points in apiary management at any of 
the local meetings. Let the question 
be widened to mutual help in honey 

Success for the beekeepers, in dis- 
posing of their product at remunera- 
tive prices, means success for the bee- 
magazines. It means also success for 
the queen -breeders, for the writers of 
bee-books, for the manufacturers of 
bee-material, for everybody who is in 



any way connected with bees and their 
product. We should, therefore, all push 
together to get the band wagon out of 
the rut. 

Tlie National Convention 

The attendance at the National which 
met at Chicago Feb. 32^, was fully up 
to expectations. Since the delegate 
plan of representation was adopted the 
attendance has never been up to former 
years. Only five States were repre- 
sented by delegates: Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Montana and Idaho. 
Neither Pres. Gates nor Sec. Foster 
was present, and there was serious talk 
of disbanding the organization. After 
much discussion it was decided to 
elect new officers and to reorganize on 
the old plan. During the coming year 
an efiort will be made to eliminate the 
last of the objectionable features of the 
new organization, which is the repre- 
sentation by delegates. The Review 
has been sold to Editor Townsend, 
who will conduct the journal on his 
own responsibility. It should be greatly 
to the advantage of that publication to 
be separated from the National, owing 
to the differences that have developed. 
Mr. Townsend is a capable beekeeper 
of long experience, and it would seem 
that there is ample room for the pres- 
ent number of bee journals without 
conflict. 

Prof. Francis Jager, of Minnesota, 
was elected president. Dr. Copenhaver, 
of Montana, vice-president, and F. E. 
Milieu, of Michigan, secretary. A bet- 
ter selection of officers could not have 



been made, in the opinion of the 
writer, who is himself one of the retir- 
ing officers. Prof. Jager is an exceed- 
ingly efficient and active educator. Mr. 
Millen has proven a very expert and 
diligent secretary in the Michigan 
Association, and Dr. Copenhaver is a 
new man who ably represents the far 
West Al! three of them were in at- 
tendance. 

Miss Emma Wilson was elected to 
membership in the board of directors. 
In order to eliminate all unnecessary 
machinery, the three executive officers 
were also elected directors. The pres- 
ent constitution provides for individual 
membership in the association whether 
or not a State association is affiliated. 
It was understood that at the next 
meeting the association would be 
placed on a basis which would give 
every member in attendance at the 
conventions full authority to vote on 
every question before the organization 
and that the activities of the organiza- 
tion in the future would be confined 
entirely to educational matters. 

A resolution was adopted calling 
upon Congress to provide for exten- 
sion work in beekeeping through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

An interesting demonstration of the 
Ferguson uncapping machine was 
made by its inventor. . After long 
periods of experiment this machine at 
last bids fair to be successful By 
means of electric current or steam the 
instrument is kept warm, much like the 
.steam knife is heated. Some adjust- 
ment to uneven combs is also possible. 
The writer, for the first time, feels that 
a practical uncapping machine is now 
within sight 

Among those present three aged 
men who have been closely associated 
with the organization and with the de- 
velopment of beekeeping for many 
years deserve especial mention. Each 
in turn was introduced to the audience 
and requested to say something. Dr. 
C. C. Miller, because of his prolific 
writings and unusual success is pec- 
haps the most widely known living 
beekeeper. He was accorded a warm 
demonstration and listened to with 
marked attention. M. M. Baldridge is 
also well known, and told of his ac- 
quaintance with Langstroth and of the 
iatroducrion of the Italian bee. F. 
Wilcox, of Wisconsin, was the third 
man of the trio. 

It is to be hoped that the change of 
policy will enable the National to re- 
sume its old time interest, and that 
future conventions where all members 
enjoy equal privileges will be largely 
attended once more. f. c. p. 
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Honey Flora of New England 

BY JOHN H. LOVELL. 

{.PkBtoerafhz b\ tht author.) 

NOT lo very long: ago, is geologista 
reckon time, New EagUnd was 
covered with an immense sheet of 
ice thousands of feet in thickness. 
Slowly the great glacier moved ses- 
ward. The downward pressure was 
enormous — 4S0 pounds to the square 
inch forevery thousand feet of ice. The 
forests, the entire vegetation, even the 
soil was swept away. The underlying 
rocks were planed, furrowed, ground 



down, pulverized as by a huge mill- 
-"ine. There was visible only a bar- 



But at last the ice melted and the 
rivers were filled with floods and the 
valleys with great lakes. The new soil, 
composed of clay, sand, gravel and 
boulders, with lai^e areas of barren 
ledges, was far from being propitious 
to a new growth of plants. Do you 
wonder that New England has a mea- 
ger flora, or that its vegetation is 
starved and scanty 7 How widely dif- 
ferent are the conditions in California, 
which was never covered with ice. 
Here the valleys and foot-hills display 
a multitude of beautiful and varied 



DAsa result of the glacial period New 
England contains comparatively tew 
honey plants. Most of the honey is 
stored from white clover and the gold- 
enrod, although in special localities 
sumac, fruit bloom, tobacco and other 
species rise to local importance. The 
majority of the apiaries are of small 
size, averaging from four to six colo- 
nies, although in favored sections 100, 
or a larger number have been reported. 
According to the census of 1910, there 
was during the preceeding ten years a 



F;o. I— Common hoarr alder {Alnui tmana 
U- ) Motnch). The alder Is the earliest com- 
mon source of pollen InNewEnclaod. Tbe 
flower-budt are formed the preceding sea- 
son and ocen loni before the leaves^ave 
anpeared. The flowers are wlnd-oolli- 
nated and nectar less. 



large decrease both in the number of 
beekeepers and colonies. Certainly 
anyone would h:stitate to attempt to 
gain, by present methods, a livelihood 
from bees in New England. 

No serious attempt has yet been 
made to list the hone^ plants, and the 
honey flora is totally ignored by most 
beekeepers. In the case of the little 
bee-yards, managed largely on " the 
let-alone " plan, it probably does not 
make much difference whethrr it is 
well known or not If, however, it 
was desired to establish outapiaries a 
thorough knowledge of the species 
valuable to the beekeeper would be in- 
dispensable in order to select the best 
locations With tbe exception of the 
standard honty plants tbe crudest no- 
tions are current as to what yields nec- 
tar and what does not, and bumblebee 
flowers, pollen flowers, wind pollinated 
flowers, and flowers with minute quao- 
tities of nectar, are not infrequently 
believed to be highly beneficial. 

In New England there is no spring, 
and cold raw days continue up to the 
middle or last of May, when in a warm 
season summer makes a sudden ad- 
vent. The first pollen in quantity is 
offered by the nectarless alder ^Alnus 
incana), one of tbe commonest (Fig. 1) 
shrubs, blooming the last of March or 
early in April. In sheltered ravines I 
have seen large numbers of honeybees 
(the only bees then on the wing) gath- 
ering the pollen; and in Maine they 
are fortunate if their labors are not in- 
terrupted by a snow storm. Like the 
alder, the elm, hazel-nut, hickory, oak, 
etc., are wind-pollinated, and are at 
times visited by bees for pollen. 

But the procession of tbe honey 
plants actually begins with the bloom- 
ing of tbe willows. There are many 
species, rich both in pollen and nectar' 
while a month is covered by the suc- 
cession of bloom. Among the more 
noteworthy are the pussy willow, the 
river-bank willow, and several intro- 
duced trees, as ScUix alba. Great com- 
panies of wild bees also resort to the 
willows and carry away a large share 
of the flower food. I have never heard 
of a surplus of honnr being obtained 
from the willows in New England ; but 
they are most helpful in tiding over 
the inclement spring. 

The early herbaceous flowers, as the 
anemones, bluets, violets, etc., are in 
part wholly nectarless, or in part yield 
very little nectar. The rare round- 
leaved yellow violet is attractive to 
bees, but it is an unusual event to see 
a bee on a blue violet. Most of tbe 
seed of the latter is produced by dosed 
flowers, near the roots, which never 
open. Whole Gelds are colored yellow 
by the dandelion. To my bees it is of 
more value for pollen than for nectar; 
but Mr. J. E. Crane, of Middlebury, Vt, 
writes me that he has had the brood- 
chambers filled with dandelion honey 
and that later it was carried above into 
the supers. It is a dark amber and, 
well ripened, has not an unpleasant 
taste suggestive of the flowers. 

Both the red or swamj) maple and 
the rock maple ;rie!d considerable nec- 
tar and are visited by many insects. 
Large groves of the rock maple occur 
in Vermont. The red maple has tbe 
stamens (Fig. 2) and pistils (Fig. 3) on 
different trees, and ts, I should say, 
rather the better honey plant of the 



two. Outside of the fruit trees there 
are few other trees in New England 
which are of much value to the bee- 
keeper. The basswood is no looget 
abundant, and neither is the locust, a 
short lived tree, attacked by borers. 
The horse chestnut is a bumblebee 
flower, and tbe chestnut is wind-polli- 
nated. 

Fruit bloom is a somewhat indelinite 
term, but I shall use it to include all 
plants producing edible fruits whether 
trees or herbs, wild or cultivated. 
Honey bees visit the apple and pear ia 
large numbers, and are often common 
when no other insects are visible. 
Their value as pollinators is beyond 
calculation, for many apples, pears, 
lums and cherries are wholly or par- 
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tially self-sterile. The pear seems to 
secrete more nectar than the apple; it 
accumulates in the cup-like receptacle, 
and in favorable weather is said lo 
overflow and drop to the ground. The 
plums, especially the Japanese plums, 
which produce their flowers in immense 
profusion, are much more frequenUy 
visited by solitary bees of the genera 
Andrena and Halictus than by honey- 
bees. They contain little nectar. The 
wild choke cherry is very attractive to 
insects, and I have seen clouds hover- 
ing about the bushes. The raspberry is 
an excellent honey plant, but the black- 
berry is of little importance. There is 
not much nectar in the flowers of tbe 
latter, and honeybees do not yisit then 
in large numbers, and when present 
are usually seeking pollen. For every 
honeybee there are ten wild bees, and 
the latter may be easily collected by 
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the hundred as I know from personal 
experience. The elderberries are pol- 
len flo wen , aad are absolutely devoid 
ot nectar; thef are visited mostly by 
flies, and a honeybee might properly 
be called by an Irishman a rara avis. 
The gooseberries, currants, blueberries 
and cranberries all yield nectar, and 
frequently attract honeybees. The 

Sooseberries and currants produce lit- 
e fruit in the absence of insects. The 
Strawberries tend to have the stamens 
and pistils in different flowers ; the pis- 
tillate flowers are of necessity depend- 
ent on insects for pollination, while 
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wholly self-steril 

Since the cucumbers, squashes, mel- 
ons, etc., have the stamens and pistils 
in different flowers and the nectar 
more or leas deeply concealed, four 
words cover the condition — no bees, 
no fruit Among the plants producing 
edible fruits cross-pollination is the 
rule, many varieties are self-sterile and 
nearly all are benefited by cross-pol- 
lination, pollen from other varieties of 
the same st>ecies being prepotent over 
own pollen or pollen from the same 
variety. The structure ot the pollen 
is such that it cannot be carried by the 

The early boney flow in New E^nc- 
land comes from the clovers, chiefly 
white and alsike. According to my 
experience the flow from white clover 
is very ' dependable, but the flight of 
the bees may be greatly hindered by 
rainy weather, as during the season of 



1916. Buckwheat is planted on so 
small a scale asto be negligible, except 
perhaps in special instances. Many of 
the mint family are good bee flowers, 
but they are seldom abundant Milk- 
weed, according to Gates, is an impor- 
tant honey plant in Berkshire Co., 
Mass. The columbines, Tartarian 
honeysuckle, red clover and gentians 
are bumblebee flowers. Mustard is 
common in grain iields; in California, 
Mendleson states that one year one of 
his hives gathered exclusively from 
mustard. 

The sumacs occur throughout New 
England and in certain sections, as the 
hillside pastures of Connecticut, some- 
times afford the beekeeper a startling 
surprise. The flowers appear in July, 
and on hot days the nectar flows very 
freely. Allen Latham says that a 
strong colony has no trouble in gain- 
ing 20 pounds or more in a typical day. 
In good seasons his colonies store 
from 4U to lUO pounds each. The honey 
is a bright yellow color, and has at first 
a bitter taste, which disappears when 
it has ripened. He adds that it is safe 
to say that much of Connecticut would 
be worthless to beekeepers but for this 
plant (,/fkus glabra). The stamens and 
pistils are an different plants ; the 
staminate flowers are white and the 
pistillate green. 

According to E. H. Shattuck there 
are thousands of acres in Connecticut 
devoted to' tobacco culture. Tobacco 
plants were formerly "topped" or cut 
back, but they are now permitted to 
bloom and produce myriads of flowers 
from Aug. 1 to late in September. The 
bees visit the flowers very eagerly, and 
a surplus of a hundred pounds to a 
colony may be obtained. The honey 
is dark or brownish, but is without a 
rank odor or taste, and is comparable 
to buckwheat honey. Where tobacco 
is raised under cloth it is less accessi- 
ble than in the open, but there are 
always numerous openings through 
which the bees can pass. In August 
tbere ar.- in this State few other honey 
plants in bloom. Apiaries seldom ex- 
ceed 26 colonies. 

In Massachusetts, Gates says that the 
sweet pepper bush (.ClelAra alni/oiia) 
yields a fair surplus of light colored 
honey. It is abundant along the east- 
ern coast Another shrub widely dis- 
tributed in New England, and a great 
favorite of insects is the New Jersey 
tea {Ceanolhus amtricanus). Banks has 
listed 383 visitors (bugs, flies, beetles, 
wasps and bees) taken on Ceanothus in 
Virginia, a larger number than has 
been taken on any other American 
flower, and I believe, on any other 
flower in the world. 

In pastures throughout New England 
lambkin {A^aimia angu'slifoUa) (Fig. 4) 
is common, and in western Massachu- 
setts I have seen a hillside covered with 
mountain laurel (A', lalifolia). Honey 
obtained from the flowers of these 
plants is very commonly believed to be 
poisonous, but apparently on very in- 
sufficient evidence. These shrubs are 
abundant over large areas, and in the 
mountains of Carolina the mountain 
laurel often presents an unbroken 
sheet of bloom. If the honey were 
deleterious frequent reports of illness 
might be expected, but nothing of the 
sort happens. Kalm, the Swedish trav- 



eler, after whom the genus Kalmia is 
named, says that if domestic animals 
eat the leaves they fall sick or die, but 
that thejr are harmless to wild animals. 
The belief that the leaves are poison- 
ous seems to have extended to the 
honey. But Dr. Bigelow states in his 
Medical Botany that he repeatedly 
chewed and swallowed a green leaf of 
the largest size, without perceiving the 
least effect in consequence. A powder 
made from leaves recently dried in 
doses of from 10 to 30 grains produced 
no perceptible effect The taste of the 
leaves is perfectly mild and mucila- 
ginous. Dr. Biglow was inclined to 
believe that the noxious effect of the 
leaves on ;roung domestic animals was 
due to their indigestible quality. The 
probablitv is that the honey is per- 
fectly harmless ; the matter shoultfbe 
tested, using, of course, proper caution. 

It would seem far more probable that 
the poison ivy (i?A«s toxicodendron) 
and poison dogwood {,/ihus vernix), 
both common shrubs in New Ensland, 
would yield poisonous honey; hut so 
good an authority as Dr. Miller tells us 
that the honey is excellent and has 
nothing poisonous about iL 

If I were compelled to stake the ex- 
istence of bee-culture in New England 
on a single genus of pUnts I should 
select the goldenrods. There are many 
species, and they all yield nectar and 
pollen. They be^in to bloom in mid- 
summer and continue to bloom in Oc- 
tober. They are very common, and 
there are species adapted to the sea- 
shore, the fields, the rocks and the 
woods. I have never known the flow 
of nectar to fail, and a great quantity 



Fig. 4— Sheen laurel or lambklli fCalmiaan- 

fustifotui L). Beetlowers; theantheriare 
eld In llltle pouches in (he corollH and 
the Hlamenls are elastic, A bee In movinc 
around on a Hower slrLbes the stamens. 
setlinE free the anthers, which flr Quicklr 
upward throwlni Ihe Dollen on the bodr 
of the insect. 
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of a heai^ yellow honejr ia stored an- 
nually. Honeybees show a preference 
for Solidago lanctolata, or according 
to the ?th edition of Gray's Manual S. 
graminifoUa. 

Ttie asters are freely visited by bees, 
but they are not common enough to 
Tie with the goldenrods, neither do 
they secrete nectar as freely. Pro^rly 
ripened and sealed aster honey is an 
excellent winter food, as scores of bee- 
keepers can testify; but if it is gath- 
ered so late that it has not time to 
ripen and is left unsealed it will very 
likely deteriorate and prove injurious. 
But I have lost a colony of bees by 
feeding sugar syrup very late in the 
fall. It has been suggested that per- 
haps different species of aster yield 
very different kinds of honey, but there 
are no grounds for such a supposition, 
on the contrary they are much alike 
just as in the case of the goldenrods. 



Wm. W. Cabt. Si. 

more than 60 years ago, full of ideas 
and enthusiasm, came to consult the 
elder Gary as to the value of a movable- 
comb hive, and doubtless to construct 
it in his workshop. Certain it is that 
here the movable- frame Langs troth 
hire was first used, and the exact spot 
where it sat is still shown to those 
interested. 

Wm. W. Gary. Sr., went to Flushing. 
Long Island, m 1660, to care for the 
first successful importation of Italian 
bees by Mr. Parsons. A few years later 
I visited Lyonsville, then known as 
Coleraine, hoping to meet Mr. Gary, 
but much to my disappointment he was 
absent from home. I met, however, 
his son, then a young man and as en- 
thusiastic over bees as I was, and we 
" talked bees " until I suspect every one 
about the premises was disgusted. He 
showed me some of tbeir choicest 
queens and told me of their hooey re- 
sources, so different from my own. He 
told roe of trying to hive a colony of 



very cross bees and getting stnngso 
severely as to become nearly uocon- 
sctous, but after an hour or two >u 
able to go at them again and conquer 
them, after which he was immune to 
bee poison. 
Two or three years ago, at the re- 

Juest of Earl M. Nichols, a son-in-law, 
again visited the old place, and foond 
the house and grounds of 50 years 
ago greatly enlarged and improved, 
the betterto harmonize with Mr. Cary't 
large heart and hospitable nature. 'Hie 
old cider mill has become an immenK 
vinejgar manufacturing plant, one ol 
the largest and most successful in tbe 
country. 



ols, while Mr. Gary was as enthusiastic 
over frnit growing as he had formerly 
been over beekeeping or queen- rearing. 
The thorough manner in which be was 
preparing the soil for a prospective or- 
chard accounted for much of his luc' 
cess as a business man. 

To my mind there is no beekeeper 
in New England in whom I am more 
interested than Allen Latham, of Nor- 
wichtown. Conn., for many years presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Beekeepers' 
Association, and to whose efforts mucb 
of the prosperity of that institution is 
due. Of a scientific turn and decidedly 
original, he rarely follows the beateo 
road of the crowd, but instead has 
worked out a method of beekeeping 
suited to his own needs and surroood- 



Srofession as a teacher, he persuades 
is bees to give up the old and popular 
way of increase by swarming and to 
work on contentedly in his " let-alone 
hive." The surplus he removes at hit 
leisure in midsummer or perhaps not 
until the Christmas vacation. He makes 
his increase in small nucleus hives, 
often wintering them in these same 
small hives on an amount of hooey 
that is almost unbelievable. He has i 
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fields. The struc- 
mllar to that of ihe 
9n is placed on Ihe 
s bodf. After pol- 
:nd downward and 
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■f turn a dark purple. 

There are many other flowers be- 
sides those enumerated, which are 
more or less helpful to the beekeeper, 
as the fire weed, thistle, Spanish-needles, 
thorou^hwort and many bee flowers 
belonging to the pea. mint and figwort 
families (Fig. 5), but the more impor- 
tant honey plants are believed to have 
been mentioned. The most promising 
method of improving the honey flora 
would seem to be the more general 
introduction of white sweet clover. 

Waldoboro, Maine, 
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LYONSVILLE. MASS., is a place of 
unusual interest to New England 
beekeepers, for here lived the elder 
Wm. W. Cary some 70 years ago, al- 
ready an enterprising beekeeper, and 
here his son W. W. Cary, Jr., still lives. 
It was here that Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
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vacation camp on Cape Cod, where 
there i; lupposed to be little but a sue- 
ceasion of siod dunes, and of course 
he keeps there a few hives of bees for 
his atnuaeineat, which pay tribute to 
his skill with a small amount of sur- 
plus. He is a trpical Yankee. Vou 
should visit his Karden in late summer. 
It reminds one of another garden de- 
scribed by a very ancient historian as 
a place where the Lord " made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food ;" only Mr. Latham's 
garden contains a bewildering profu- 
sion of vegetables as well as trees bear- 
ing fruit. Better than garden, and bet- 
ter than success in beekeeping, Mr. 
Latham has a most charming family 
and delightful home. 

Some 30 or 35 years ago Mr. A. E. 
Maoum, of Bristol, Vt., was one of the 
most pushing and enterprising bee- 
keepers in New England. In addition 
to a large stock of bees he did quite a 
business in manufacturing hives and 
other supplies for beekeepers. There 
came a particularly good season when 
bass wood gave an unusual Row, and he 
secured 35,000 or 40,000 pounds of 
choice section honey. He reasoned 
that if be could produce such a crop 
with the stock he then bad he could 
with a much larger stock secure in a 
few years a fortune, so he began to in- 
crease his yards rapidly without much 
regard to the seasons. 

Meanwhile the lumbermen were busy 
cutting down tfaebasswood for lumber, 
and by the time he had seven or eight 
bnndred colonies his bee-pasture was 
ruined and his large stock of bees lit- 
erally ate him out of house and home. 
His stock dfindled until he lost inter- 
est in them, and before he left for Cali< 
fornia some years ago his last colony 
wasdead. Mr. Manum was very hos- 
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pitable, and many arc the enjoyable 
chats or visits I have bad with him. 

He had a rather unusual command of 
language for one with no greater ad- 
vantage of education than he had 
enjoyed. He was of French extraction, 
and in learning English he seemed to 
choose his adjectives with unusual 
care, more so by far than the average 
person born of English-speaking par- 
ents. His swarm-catcher, invested and 
introduced by him is, I believe, still 
listed in the catalogs of our large sup- 
ply houses. 

New England as a whole is not an 
ideal section for beekeeping. This is 
especially true of Massachusetts. Yet 
Prof. Burton N. Gates is doin^ a great 
work for that State. The Agricultural 
College at Amherst was, 1 believe, 



through the influence of Prof. Gates, 
the first in the country to give a com- 
plete course in beekeeping, with an 
apiary and a building for laboratory 
work. 

My acquaintance with Prof. Gates 
has been exceedingly pleasant. He is 

Ereatly interested in the uplift of bee- 
eeping, not only in Massachusetts but 
through the length and breadth of our 
country. 

There are few persons, perhaps, in 
New England who have spent more 
time in the careful firsi hand study of 
bees than Arthur C. Miller, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Confined as he is to his 
ofRce as a bank cashier much of the 
day, we can imagine the pleasure he 
takes with the bees during his leisure 
hours. He holds a facile pen, and is, 
when he has the time, a charming 
writer. While we do not agree with all 
his conclusions, I count it one of my 
misfortunes that I have not had the 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with him. 
Henry Alley, now deceased, of Wen- 
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ham, Mass., was for many years an ex- 
tensive queen-breeder. My acquaint- 
ance with him was slight. I do not 
think he tried to produce honey to any 
great extent, but confined his efforts to 
rearing queens. His contributions to 
bee journals were read with interest 
For a number of years he edited the 
Apiculturist. 

Mr. A. W. Yates, of Hartford, Conn., 
for many years secretary of the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers' Association, is a 
man of splendid physique and push, 
and to him perhaps more than any one 
else are due the wonderful bee and 
honey exhibits at the Charter Oak Fair, 
as he has been the superintendent of 
the exhibit for a number of years. 

He is in business in the city of Hart- 
ford, yet he finds time to care for two 
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lod de- 
ported stock, believiDK such to be more 
satisfactory than queens reared from 
American mothers. 

Mr. Vates, with Messrs. Latham, 
Coley and Rockwood have, I believe, 
been the largest exhibitors at the Char- 
ter Oak Fair and carried ofi the largest 
number of prizes in recent years. 

It there is anything I admire in a 
beekeeper it is the ability to think for 
himself Such a beekeeper is Mr. A. 
W. Darby, of Alburgh, Vt., the extreme 
northwest corner town of the State. 
Some years ago European foulbrood 
came down on him from Canada when 
much less was known about this dis- 
ease than at present Yard after yard 
among his neighbors with hundreds 
of colonies were wiped out while be 
carefully studied it, finding its weakest 
points, and has practically overcome it 
and succeeded in securing good crops 
in spite of it One of his methods of 
fighting this disease is never to use a 
queen reared in a hive where the dis- 
ease exists as colonies with such queen 
are sure to prove very susceptible to 
disease. Another is to rear queens for 
his use from resistant strains of Italian 
bees. And yet another is to keep his 
colonies strong, which he has been 
pretty successful in doing. 

Mr. Darby has worked out methods 
adapted to his location, and has been 
producing chunk honey and selling it 
successfully. One can hardly visit him 
without getting some new ideas worth 
carryinj; away with him. 

Mr. E. Clinton Britton, of Canton, 
Mass., for a number of years president 
of the Massachusetts Beekeepers' Asso- 
ciation, has been very successful in 
wintering large colonies of bees in his 
attic, from which he has secured crops 
of honey from early bloom that have 
surprised those accustomed only to 
small colonies wintered in the usual 
way. He has found and proved quite 
conclusively that if a colony has the 
Strength it can secure a large amount 
of honey from fruit bloom. 

Mr. Geo. C. Spencer, of Addison, 
Vt, president of the Vermont Beekeep- 
ers Association, is an extensive farmer 
in addition to his large yard of bees. 
A few years ago I found his yard of 
100 colonies in bad shape from Euro- 
pean foulbrood. Scarcely a healthy 
colony in the whole lot He is now 
on top, and he told me some time since 
that he found but one colony afflicted 
with this disease the past summer. This 
for the encouragement of others who 
are getting their first taste of it 

R. H. Holmes, of Shoreham, Vt,, has 
been a very successful beekeeper, and 
has carried off many of the prizes on 
honey offered by the New England 
Fair Association. He keeps his shop 
and honey rooms the tidiest and neat- 
est of any beekeeper I have ever vis- 
ited. He stores his honey up under a 
hot roof to ripen before cleaning the 
sections for maiket, a moat admirable 
practice as it greatly improves the 

'^'Mr.^M. F. Cram, of West Brookfield, 
Vt., living at the geographical center 
of the SUte, at an elevation of 2000 feet 
above sea level, where the seasons are 
too short to grow corn, has bad good 



_ ) with bees, his main crop being 

raspberry, with a good early yield of 
maple and dogberrj^ honey. He was 
for some years president of the Ver- 
mont Beekeepers' Association. 

Mr. Chas. A. Monroe, a mail agent 
on the railroad between Albany, N. Y., 
and Burlington, Vt., while not a large 
beekeeper is a good one and has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his yard free from 
disease while all around him yards 
were gain;; down with European foul- 
brood. His home is in South Shafts- 
bury, Vt. His method is to keep only 
very strong colonies. 

Much of the success of our Vermont 
beekeep«rs' associations has been due 
to men like Dr. Frank Bond, of Corn- 
wall, Vt, H. L. Leonard, of Brandon, 
Vt., G. W. Larabee, of Shoreham, Vt., 
and others like them. 

There are many other most excellent 
beekeepers in New England if there 
were room to speak of them. 

Middleburry, Vt 

Dean of New England Bee- 
keepers 

BV BENAIMIK F. SANDS. 

■ WANT to tell a little about Mr. 
Joseph H. Chase, our dear old man 
of Massachusetts, a charter member 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Society of 
Beekeepers, organized under the name 
of the Massachusetts Society of Bee- 
keepers in March, 1906. 

Mr. Chase was born in Salem, in our 
State, received his education in the 
public schools, learned the trade of 
cabinet maker, and for many years fol- 
lowed the craft He has always been 
interested in fruit, flowers, and bees, 
has been a beekeeper for 66 years, and 
has, for the last 40 years, given his en- 
tire time to the nursery business and 
rearing of bees, on his beautiful estate, 
comprising five acres, on Mt Vernon 
Street in Maiden, one of our beautiful 
suburban cities. 

Mr. Chase will be 90 years of age on 
April 19, is a very much respected 
citizen, hale and hearty, reads without 
glasses, attends to his daily work, and 
his place is kept up to a standard of 
excellence which is admirable. 

He attends regularly our winter meet- 
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ings which are held the first Saturday 
afternoon of every month, and always 
has some new idea of interest for onr 
members, and is a well-known figureat 
all New England Field Days. 

He is the father of six children, five 
of whom are living. The youngest, Mr. 
I. N. Chase, 50 years of age, is the pro- 
prietor of one of the largest lumber 
concerns- in our citv. 

Mr. Chas: is easily the Dean of Kew 
England beekeepers, and our society 
has arranged to visit him in a b >dyat 
his home on his coming birthday. 

Boston, Mass. 



New England Beekeepers' St- 
ciedes 

UISS JOSEPHINE UOBSE. 

IN preparing this article 1 was greatly 
surprised to find that only lonr of ' 
the six New England States boasted 
beekeepers' societies. These four are 
Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut 

It would be strange if there were no 
association in Vermont, since that 
State probably produces more honey 
than the balance of New England. The 
Vermont Beekeepers' Associatioo is 
the only organization in the State. It 
meets regularly once a year, and held 
its 41st annual convention in Februaiy. 
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Ur. G. C. Spencer, of Vergennes, is 
president, and J. E. Crane, of Middle- 
bury, secretary and treasurer. The 
membership of 4b is but a small pro- 
portion of the honey producers of the 
State. Mr. J. E. Crane tells me that in 
Addison county alone there are over 
3DO0 colonies of bees. 

IE Vermont has more bees and pro- 
duces more honey than the rest of New 
England, Massachusetts produces 
more beekeepers' societies. There are 
six associations flourishing in the old 
Bay State. The oldest of these is the 
Worcester County Beekeepers' Asso- 
ciation, organized Afiril 14, 1900— the 
membership then being about S5 bee- 
keepers—all from Worcester county, 
in accordance with a by-law in the con- 
stitution which limited the member- 
ship to those residing in the county. 
This has since been changed and 
amended so that any one anywhere 
who is interested in bees can become 
a member. 

In the early days of the association 
things were "doing" every minute. 
Meetings were held every month in the 
year, during the summer at different 
beekeepers' homes. Sometimes there 
were as many as 500 present Also 
there was the annual banquet supper, 



We go with basket lunches in hand, 
prepared for pleasure and a real bee- 
or^y. We meet in some beekeeper's 
apiary with free opportunity to inspect 
the owner's pet inventions and contri- 
vances and talk them over. When the 
.inner man begins to demand satisfac- 
tion, we sit down on the ground in 
sociable little groups to eat hard-boiled 
eggB and ham sandwiches. Usually hot 
coffee is served, and, sometimes, hot 
biscuits and honey. 

Then comes the afternoon program 
with interesting addresses by men of 
marked ability. We finally return home, 
hot and tired, yet wholly satisfied. One 
of the pictures illustrating this article 
is of the Field Day held by the Eastern 
Massachusetts Society of Beekeepers 
at the home of Mrs. Susan M. Howard, 
of Stoneham, Mass., in July, 1913. The 
apiary, as may be seen, was surrounded 
with buckwheat, at that time in full 
flower and a beautiful sight The bees 
were fairly roaring in it all the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Howard is shown trans- 
ferring a colony from an old box-hive 
into a modem movable-frame hive. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Society 
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always well attended. The society has 
held three exhibitions in Horticultural 
Hall, Worcester, devoted entirely to 
bees, honey, and all that pertains to 
bee-culture; claimed to be the only 
such exhibitions ever held in the 
United States devoted entirely to this 
subject and not connected with any 
oiberexhibition or fair. This associa- 
tion was first to record resolutions in 
favor of the present very important 
apiary inspector law. They went on 
record a year ago in favor of an in- 
crease in the appropriation for inspec- 
tion made by the legislature. At the 
present time there are 90 listed mem- 
bers. President, 0. F. Fuller, Biack- 
stone; secretary and treasury, J. S. 
Whittemore, Leicester. Meetings are 
held monthly during the winter with a 
Field Day in the summer. 

And speaking of Field Days ! Would 
any beekeeper ever miss one if it was 
humanly possible to get to it ? Judging 



of Beekeepers was originally organized 
in 1914 as the Massachusetts Apicul- 
tural Society. In 1906 the society re- 
formed as the Massachusetts Society 
of Beekeepers. In 1913, at the request 
of the State Inspector of apiaries, the 
name was changed by unanimous vote 
of the 70 members present to the East- 
ern Massachusetts Society of Beekeep- 
ers. There are rumors that the name 
may be changed once more at the March 
meeting. There are over 100 members 
who hold seven meetings during the 
winter, with a fine list of speakers. 
Tbos. J. Hawkins, of Everett, is presi- 
dent, and Benjamin P. Sands, of Brook- 
line, secretary and treasurer. The aim 
of the society is to solve the problems 
presented by the members, which it 
endeavors faithfully to do. 

The Massachusetts Society of Bee- 
keepers is an offshoot of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Society, and was or- 
ganized May 23, 1914. Frank W. Fris- 



bee, of North Andover, is now presi- 
dent, and Philip S. Crichton, of Bos- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. Thejr hold 
meetings the third Saturday in the 
month in Ford Hall, Boston. 

If we look at the ma^ we will sec 
that the beekeepers' societies are very 
well distributed throughout Massachu- 
setts. Every section of the State, ex- 
cept the Cape and the very southeastern- 
most part, has its own representative 
society. The Eastern Massachusetts 
takes care of the district for quite a 
way north, south and west of Boston, 
the German Beekeepers' Club in the 
northeastern comer is active, the Wor- 
cester County Association looks after 
the wide central strip, the Hampshire, 
Hampden, Franklin Association, the 
west central and the Berkshire County 
Association, all that fine beekeeping 
country in the extreme western part 
of the State. So the Massachusetts 
beekeepers are well looked after, and 
no one need travel far without finding 
some organized body of men and 
women interested in the bonevbee. 

Two very prominent apieultural au- 
thorities, Mr. John L. Byard and Bur- 
ton N. Gates, Ph.D., of Amherst, are 
president and secretary respectively of 
an organization whose official name is 
the State Beekeepers' Association of 
Massachusetts, lately formed for the 
purpose of affiliating the various local 
societies of the State, its members be- 
ing delegates from the different State 
Associations. Its object is not only to 
bind these societies together but to act 
as a medium of exchange and coopera- 
tion among them. 

In Lawrence the German beekeepers 
have formed into a club, the German 
Society for the Cultivation of Honey 
Bees, with Mr. John UUer, of Lawrence, 
as president, and Mr. Paul Loeffier, of 
Methuen, secretary and treasurer. A 
picture of one of their gatherings is 
printed herewith. 

The Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin 
Beekeepers' Association, organized in 
1909, is and has been a thriving society. 
An annual meeting is held and other 
meetings periodically at the discretion 
of the executive committee. The mem- 
bership has never been large (56 at 
present), but it is not inactive by any 
means, and there has alwt^s been a 
surplus in the treasury. The officers 
elected at the last annual meeting are : 
President, O. M. Smith, of Florence; 
secretary and treasurer. Burton N. 
Gates, of Amherst 

The Berkshire County Beekeepers' 
Association is presided over by Mr. C. 
M. Musgrove, of Pittsfield. Mr. John 
Buckler, also of Pittsfield, is secretary 

There is one small organization in 
Maine^ the Aroostook Beekeepers' As- 
sociation, of which C. I. Spauldin^j, of 
Perham, is president, and 0. B. Gnffin, 
of Caribot^ secretary. As jret there is 
no State wide organization in Maine. 

In Connecticut there seems to be a 
very wide-awake spirit among the bee- 
keepers, and their society accordingly 
is very active. The present member- 
ship of the Connecticut Beekeepers' 
Association is 155, and growing. Sher- 
man E. Bunnell, of Wlnsted, is presi- 
dent, and L. Wayne Adams, of Hart- 
ford, secretary and treasurer. Through 
the efforts of this body one of the best 
foulbrood laws in the United States, 
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carrying vith it an appropria.tion for 
inspection work was passed by the 1913 
IcKl statu re. 

Id 1915, they secured the installation 
of an apiary at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College. The importance of 
the beekeeping industry is increasing 
as fruit growers are recognizing the 
pollenation value of the honeybee. All 
those who have attended the Connecti- 
cut Fair at Charter Oak, Hartford, dur- 
ing the last seven years, and have seen 
the beautiful exhibit of bees and honey 
displayed by members of the Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers' Association have been 
filled with admiration and— if fellow 
beekeepers — with pride. Very liberal 
premiums ($500) have helped to make 
this the finest exhibit in the country. 
Since its beginning the Association has 
been steadily fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was created, namely, "The 
promotion of scientific bee-culture by 
forming a atroDK bond of union among 
beekeepers. 

I wish to repeat those words, "a 
strong bond of union among beekeep- 
ers," so they will stay in the reader's 
mind. For 1 could not help recalling 
them when I received a letter from a 
successful New Hampshire beekeeper 
to whom I was referred for informa- 
tion. He spoke first of Iheir being no 
bee societies, then of the decrease of 
60 percent in the number of colonies 
kept on account of "old methods of 
caring for them, giving foulbrood a 
chance to deplete and destroy, also 
lack of State inspection and instruc- 
tion." The State, as fae says, should 
show more interest and give more aid, 
but where will you ever find a State 
which will give interest and aid without 
being forcefully urged, and a- strong 
desire shown and demand made by 
organized bodies? Here, certainly, "a 
strong bond of union among beekeep- 
ers " will help to impress the solons of 
the State with the economic impor- 
tance of beekeeping interests. The bee- 
keepers cannot lie back and do noth- 
ing and expect plums to fall in their 
laps. 
As yet the beekeepers have not co- 



operated to any extent in Maine, New 
Ham()9hire or Rhode Island. Those 
sufficiently interested in bees to wish 
to hear more, are obliged to go out of 
the State to do so. This seems a pitv, 
for there must be plenty of "home b>l- 
ent," if only some one was energetic 
enough to discover it and start things 
going. It often takes us New Eng- 
fanders a long while to get started, 
but we can anticipate a time when the 
beekeeping societies of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island will vie 
with those of the other New England 
SUtes. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 



New England Honeys and Honey 
Markets 



NEW ENGLAND has possibly a 
larger variety of honeys than any 
equal area anvwhere else in the 
United States. This fact is due to the 
varied soil and climatic conditions in 
these New England States. 

Any white honey is clover honey to 
the average grocer and buyer in New 
England (note that I do not say con- 
sumer), but New England has several 
kinds that I should class as' white 
honeys. Clover needs no description 
here nor does basswood. Both of these 
honeys we have, also raspberry which 
is so commonly blended with clover, 
with us, that few people know one 
from the other. Then we have clethra, 
a very white honey, but of rather 
marked flavor ; only a few localities 
abounding in swamp ground have this 
latter source of honey. 

Our asters produce a very light-col- 
ored honey, but like the clethra it has 
so marked a flavor that only a com- 
paratively few aPCople like it. Some 
Soldenrods produce an almost white 
oney scarcely to be distinguished from 
aster honey. The writer believes that 
sumac honey should be classed as 
white, for it surely is not amber. This 
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honey probably is in its perfection in 
southern New England, and it has no 
superior. It is straw colored, heavy, 
never candies, is of mild flavor. 
and meets with keen demand in the 
market In a few localities surplus is 

fathered occasionally from apple 
loom. This is also to be classed white, 
being about the color of pure raspbertr 
honey. Its quality is unsurpassed, but 
so little gets into the markets that it is 
negligible. 

There are other sources which yield 
white or very light honeys, but of too 
slight importance to mention here. 

Of our amber honeys, that from blae- 
berry and huckleberry is the most 
important This comes late in Uay 
and early June. The flow, from one to 
two weeks, usually about ten days, ts 
rather profuse, and if colonies are full 
strength from 60 to 100 pounds may be 
put in. These plants abound in many 
parts of New England, and but for 
them beekeeping could not be carried 
on at all in some localities. Among 
the swampy regions along the coast, in 
the drumlin region 30 and 40 miles in- 
land, and over pretty much all the hilly 
and mountainous parts of New Eng- 
land, this honey plays an important 
part in our industry. 

Blackberry bloom also yields, I be- 
lieve, an amber honey which is so simi- 
lar to that just described that the two 
are scarcely to he distinguished. In 
some localities the honey from golden- 
rod is amber, and is so poor in quality 
that it is worthless for table use. Other 
sources of amber honey are negligible 
so far as my knowledge goes. 

Buckwheat is grown somewhat in 
New England, and once in several 
years yields a bumper crop. I have 
kept bees over 30 years and can count 
one big crop from buckwheat. Tlis 
honey, of course, is beyond the amber 

We not infrequently, altogether too 
frequently, have a flow of honeydew. 
This is usually a very dark rank honey 
(?) which can be used by the bakers, 
but had better be used for spring feed- 
ing. 

There are, to be sure, many other 
honeys, but most of them are not well 
enough known to the writer to speak 
with assurance of their quality and 
value. They come blended with the 
more abundant honeys, occasionall} 
adding value to the eating qualities of 
the product, but not infrequently injur- 
ing it by giving it an off flavor or poor 
color. One alone I will mention be- 
cause it does, on occasion, greatl;| in- 
jure a honey crop. In many sections 
of New England, during the second 
week of July the bees, for a few days, 
enjoy a profuse flow of honey. It is 
yellow, of flne body, but so bitter that 
It is inedible for months. If kept until 
well into the winter the bilteroess 
mostly works out and the honey is then 
rich and pallable. 

The New England market calls for 
more honey than is produced locally. 
Hence, much honey is imported, espe- 
cially from the West Several carloads 
of t^alifornia honey go into Boston 
every year, besides much honey from 
elsewhere. Almost all of this honey is 
used by bakers and confectioners, bat 
a great deal is bottled. 

The honey taste in New England is 
very varied. In the country towns and 



villages only native boneys are easily 
sold, though bottled honeya, if mild in 
flavor, sell fairly well. Alfalfa comb 
honey, white sage comb hone^, and 
even comb honeys from Illinoii and 
New York State do not sell well in the 
smaller towns of New England. The 
comb honey of New England is more 
often than not a blended honey and 
any foreign honey fails to taste right. 
Nearly all people buy comb honey for 
the enjoyment of eating it. IE it does 
not taste as it did "at grandfather's" 
then it is not pure. 

In our manufacturing towns the vast 
population of foreign born, not know- 
ing the taste of New England honey, 
buy the western honeys if the retail 

{rice is not too high. From these facts 
reason that New England is not a 
good market into which to ship comb 
honey, but excellent for extracted 
hone^. In this locality, this very win- 
ter, Connecticut comb honey brought 
a dollar more per case than western 
honey. The grocers preferred to pay 
the difference rather than load up with 
a hone^ which thejr might have to carry 
on their hands until they finally sold it 
at less than cost 

New England doubtless has flowers 
which yield enough nectar to produce 
honey enough for all her markets. Un- 
fortunately the business of honey pro- 
duction is too precarious to encourage 
many to go into it on a large scale. 
There are rare localities where more 
than 50 pounds per colony can be 
counted on. The weather conditions 
which prevail in New England are most 
uncertain. Almost every honey flow is 
doomed to be broken into several 
pieces by storms of uncertain duration, 
and there are few years when one does 
not have to feed more or less for win- 
ter. 

Norwich to m a. Conn. 



Advertising at New England 
Fairs 



requires a p[aod deal of time, energy, 
and enthusiasm to keep it up to its 
high standard, but when the time ar- 
rives and everything is set up and in 
order, and we hear visitors saying, 
"This is the prettiest place on the 
grounds," I fee! well repaid for the ex- 

Wt had about 13 tons of honey on 
exhibit, this past season, of different 
shades and quality, coming from all 
sections, of which probabl:^ three- 
fourths was extracted. This with some 
40 or SO colonies of bees in single 
frame observatory hives, representing 
different races, drew a crowd of inter- 
ested sightseers, who were led to think, 
"How wondrous are His works"! 

Several different exhibits of queen- 
rearing outfits, including cell-cups, cells 
in different stages under development 
and mating-hives, with large displays 
of hives and fixtures, were shown and 
their uses explained. 

The culinary department received its 
share of attention. The cookies, ^in- 
gersnaps, cakes, canned fruits and pick- 
les, in which honey was used for 
sweetening had recipes attached that 
were copied by many and will encour- 
age a more liberal use of honey in 
cooking. 

Honey sandwiches, a roll with a slice 
of comb honey inserted, and honey 
phiz, a concoction of extracted honey, 
cream and carbonated water, were sold 
near the entrance of the building, 
where those passing were invited to 
try a sample at 5 cents. About 1200 
sections, averaging eight sandwiches 
each, and between 200 and 300 pounds 
of extracted honey in the drink, were 
disposed of in this way. 

Our building, which is 50x75 feet, is 
situated near the main entrance where 
about 150,000 people are obliged to 
pass in going to and from the grounds. 
Being occupied solely by "Bees and 
Honey," it is a distinctive feature of 
the fair. The hrge, open windows 



provide plenty of light and air, and it 
ts lighted at night with hundreds of 
electric lights and a large electric sign, 
" Bees and Honey." 

But bow do we get up such an exhi- 
bition as this ? There must be some 
inducement or we could not get this 
largo amount of bees and honey to- 
gether. The premium list, which foots 
up to $500 or a little more, is spread 
out into classes, with three liberal 
awards to each class, so that each ex- 
hibitor does his best to obtain one or 
more of these, and they long ago found 
out what the consequences would be if 
negligent in any way. The competi- 
tion is very keen, hut usually each gets 
something. 

To defray the expenses oF the fair 
committee, which are very light, an 
entrance fee ol 25 cents in each class 
is imposed. This has thus far been 
more than sufficient, and the balance 
has been turned into the treasury of 
the association. 

The largest award last fall, of $153, 
which was received by the writer, was 
allotted on the following classes: 1st, 
Carniolan queen, queens m cages, queen 
rearing, display of hooey, fixtures and 
sweepstakes. 2d, Golden queen. Cau- 
casian queen, largest collection of dif- 
ferent races, 10 sections, one case 
packed for market, and 24 jars of 
chunk honey. 

Amounts of the awards were : 

W. K. Rockwell, $9S ; Allen Latham, 
$51; H. W. Coley,$33; C. H. Clark, 
$39; J. T.Cullen,$8; Wm Ehouse.$l7; 
J. G. Griswold, $39; A. G. Bristol, $16; 
A. E. Crandall. $6. 

The balance of the $500 was awarded 
to the ladies of the culinary depart- 
ment, and this year as before, whether 
it was the sweet in the artides them- 
selves or in those that prepared them 
that influenced Che judge in his decis- 
ions, I am unprepared to say, but when 
I noticed bis light appetite at dinner 
afterwards I wondered whether it was 



FOR the purpose of advertising 
honey and its uses, stimulating a 
larger consumption and creating 
that favorable impression necessary to 
its universal use, what better method 
can be employed than bee and hooey 
exhibits at fairs? Since honey is used 
much more freely during cold weather, 
iail is the proper time to do this adver- 
tising. Almost all fair associations 
are witling to allow exhibitors the 
privilege of selling at the same time, so 
long as they do not impair their dis- 
play. Thus the exhibitor is more or 
less repaid for time and expense in- 
curred and his advertising will be 
gratis. As an exhibitor, at ihe Hart- 
ford fair since its inception, I have 
iound this method ot adverCisinc; of no 
small advantage, assisting in the dis- 
posal of about 8000 pounds of honey 
this season and a considerable number 
of bees and queens. Being much more 
iuterested in the rearing of choice 
bees and queens than in honey produc- 
tion, my energy is expended largely in 
that direction, and I know a great 
many spring orders can be attributed 
to this source. 

As superintendent of this department 
for the past seven years, I find that it 
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miad or atomach trouble. 

We have made a practice of chaag- 
ing judges each year, aecuring one 
that is a stranger to all if poaaible, and 
I think it pays, but those that under- 
stand this Ime of work thoroughly and 
will serve within the price limit are 
few. We are allowed $35 for this pur- 
pose, to cover salary and expenses. 
Our judge this year was Wlieeler D. 
Wright, of Altamont, N. Y. 

The only restriction to entry into 
this department is that all must be 
members of the Connecticut Beekeep 
era' Association, the yearly dues of 
which are one dollar. 

The educational features of such an 
exhibit, to the honey producer, are val- 
uable ; illustrating different styles of 
jars, manner of putting up, labels, clean- 
liness, clearness, and body of honey, 
methods employed for display, etc. 
Again, a whole week in the company 
of fellow workers engaged in the same 
God-given occupation, healthful be- 
cause it is God-given, to exchange ex- 
periences, is better than a vacation 
taken in any other way. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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THE beekeepers of the rest of North 
America oft aeem inclined to look 
upon those of New England and 
their business as of small consequence. 
Well, there is a lot of comfort in an 
ample stock of self complacency, but 
sometimes there ia more benefit and 
profit in looking about and seeing 
what the other fellows have done and 
are doin^. 

It will jolt a lot of the boys to learn 
how much the^ are indebted to the 
beekeepers of little old New England 
Here are a few of the things: The 
first importation of honeybees into the 
United StateK, the publication of the 
first half dozen American bee-books, 
the movable-comb hive (Langstroth's). 
the first real system of commercial 
queen-rearing (Alley's improvement of 
Quinby's), the baby nucleus and its 
accessories (Pratt), the sectional outer- 
case protected hive (Manum's), the 
hot plate foundation fastener, the steam 
heated uncapping knife and sundry 
systems of practice and management 
now so universal as to excite no curi- 
osity as to their origin or development. 
There were also many things now ob- 
solete which were the foundation for 
things now more or less indispensable. 

It isn't always the country producing 
the most of anything that produces the 
best or gives a thing its fame. " Clover 
honey," the synonym for the "best," 
the honey by which all others are meas- 
ured, got its fame in New England, and 
today the finest comes from New Eng- 
land and New York. The fame of 
clover honey was built on a natural 
blend of clover with a little raspberry, 
basswood and some of the mints, and 
it is from places giving that natural 
blend where the finest " clover honey " 
is produced today. 

New England beekeepers have not 
only originated and developed apicul- 
tural things, but at sundry times have 
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shown the fallacies of widely exploited 

elans and methods which were coating 
eekeepers a lot of money. 

It does not follow from all the fore- 
going that the beekeepers of New Eng- 
land nave been snperior to those of 
the rest of the country, but that possi- 
bly their environment, their closer 
touch with manufactures, with com- 
merce and more time and facility for 
study and experiment gave them a 
broader knowledge and a better per- 
spective than some of their fellows in 
other sections. 

Times have changed, and today other 
sections of the country are challeng- 
ing each other as well as New England 
in the race for progress. And it is 
well. 

I recall, at this moment, the names 
of a few who have made a greater or 
lesser mark in the progress of apicul- 
ture. Most of them noted for real 
progress, a few for errors and black 
marks, but by those tokens arousing 
oilers to energy and advance. Of the 
following, but one is left in the bee- 
business, and all but two or three are 
dead: 

Thomas, Thatcher, Smith, Packard, 
Langstroth, Hubbard, Russell, Freyer, 
Wakefield, Bigelow, the three Carys, 
Manum. Larrabee, Alley, Kidder, Cot- 
ton, Weeks, Mason, Davis Sweet, Pond, 
Jeffrey. True, Locke, Cushman, Pratt, 
and Chase, the Utter, over 90 years old, 
still keeps bees and attends the bee- 
meetings, and on Feb. 5. this year, I 
heard him give a forceful address, clear 
and to the point. Cushman is living but 
out of the business, and Locke and 
Larrabee, I believe, are alive. All the 
rest went more or less long ago. Of 
the others living I will not apeak save 
of one of the greater ones who now 
makes his home with us and is still 
actively interested in bees, and that is 
L. C. Root, of Stamford, Conn. Has 
not little old New England a record to 
be proud of ? 

Providence, R. L 
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IN these days when, everywhere, wom- 
en are asking the question " What 
can I do to earn money at home?" 
I wonder that more of them do not 
turn their attention to beekeeping. The 
greater part of the work is easily witli- 
in their strength, and requires attentioD 
only for a part of the year. The initiil 
investment need not be large, and tbc 
up-keep is not heavy. Once established 
the hives and working tools wil! last 
indefinitly if properly cared for. Evea 
if the bees die ou^ the outfit is left. 
and an outlay of a few dollars will stan 
another apiary, presumably with better 
stock than the bees that died. In a 
good year the profits for time expended 
are larger than on almost any work a 
woman can do. 

I say I wonder why, but really I be- 
lieve X know why after alL Almost all 
women fear them. Of the apiiriu 
within a radius of several towns odIt 
one is owned by a woman other thin 
myself. However, she does not fear 
them, and when at home works among 
them. I reason that women fear tben 
because although "craiy about bees" 
for years before I had any, I could nol 
muster courage to start with them, not 
knowing anything about them, becavst 
t felt sure they would sting me if I 
went near them. If Providence bad 
not sent a swarm to alight almost oa 
my doorstep I doubt if 1 should kno* 
anymore about bees today than I did 
20 years ago. That it was a mistaken 
fear I very soon learned, and it would 
take some pretty hard knocks of ad' 
verse fate to drive me out of the bee- 
business now. 

At the time my first swarm adopted 
me, my sole actual knowledge of then 
was the seeing of about a peck basket- 
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' ered at a safe distance as did I. T bad 
. heard a great ringing of bells, beating 
[ of pans, shouting, and had seen mucn 
running to and fro, but I arrived aftei 
tbf excite:ment was mostlir over. The- 
bees, deposited on a white draped table 
were marching decorously into their 
i new home urged by a man armed with 
a hea's wing. I had never seen the in- 
lide of a live, and my reading had 
been confined to newspaper articles un- 
iUostrated, so that my knowledge of 
bees was very slight: howcTer, I was 
faicinated and eagor to learn, but I 
kept at a safe distance from any hives 
with bees in them. 

When the swarm came to me it was 
the men folks who were shy, and I had 
no noUOQ to let them leave me because 
I had not grit enough to capture them. 
I sallied forth arrayed in my husband's 
rain coat and gloves, with my head tied 
Dp in the biggest hat veil T had. I 
leiied a box, a table cloth and a wine, 
and adopting as nearly as I was able 
my neighbor's tactics I soon bad them 
in a box. The veil was not all that 
could be desired, and I received stings 
thiough it where it was drawn close to 
my chin, but I was too much engaged 
to mind about that 

I longed inexpressibly to overhaul 
the inside of the hive all that summer, 
but had not the courage, and about 
Thanksgiving time T had them carried 
into the cellar where they wintered 
with the loss of but a small handful of 
dead bees on the bottom-board. Mv 
experience since then has been varied, 
some good, some bad, but all highly 
educational. Like most novices, I 
wanted to try everything I heard of. 
and some of these trials were not all 
that could be desired, and T feel sure 
of one thing, and that is that the honey 
bee is not subject to any set of ironclad 
roles, and very frequently overturns 
the best laid plans and most plausible 
theories. I am more and more con- 
Gnned in this opinion by reading the 
experience of others as given in the 
bee journals. The bees frequently up- 
set all calculations. As long as they 
fallow nature's way unchecked it is 
itnite easy to fueis what they will do, 
hot when trying to manipulate them 
to wayi of human planning there m 



I heartily^ recommend beekeeping to 
women wishing to earn money at home 
in a pleasant easy manner. I notice in 

ticture groups of beekeepers white 
aired ladies. My own hair is white. 
Age is no obstacle. Years ago I knew 
an old lady who had a small apiary. 
She was small and white haired, and 
soft voiced. To hear her crooning to 
her bees, and to see her handling them 
without harm was a pretty sight, but 
her grandson could not come within 
sight of the hives without being chased. 

Suite evidently they kn ;w their friends 
Dm their enemies. No doubt our 
progressive young women, if they de- 
sire, can make a much greater success 
on a larger scale than we older folk, 
and we will be glad to have them do so. 



Gloi 



:, Vt. 



Distuce Bees Fly After Hmcy 
— SmeU T8. Sitbt 



frequently another guess coming. 

I have not lost my interest in them 
with familiarity. Indeed, the more I 
learn about them the more interested 
I become. I have raised chickens, 
ducks and geese, taught school, taken 
boarders, canvassed, raised small fruit, 
done sewing and fancy work, and I 
have never found any of these occupa- 
tions so interesting as beekeepiuE. 
There has been but little of the worlt 
in which I needed help. The hives are 
carried in and out of the cellar for me, 
gets too highs 



To the woman of frail physique I 
know nothing more healthful, interest- 
ing, profitable, and within her power. 
There are really not more than six weeks 
or two months of the year when they 
require much time or labor. By plan- 
ning to prevent swarming and having 
a man to carry them in and out of the 
cellar or pack them for winter, there 
is little work requiring much strength. 



AFTER reading the interesting arti- 
cles in Gleanings of Dec. I, by F. 
M. Baldwin, and of the editors in 
the American Bee Journal of February 
on the above subject, T should like to 
give a little of my experience, as I have 
been interested in bees for many years. 

I had my first swarm in 1856, and 
have kept bees ever since, both in 
the North and in Florida. I procured 
my first Tuliaa queen in 1866, of K. P. 
Kidder, of Burlington, Vt Soon after 
I had some 40 colonies, mostly Italians. 

I was very fond of hunting bees, and 
as no one in my vicinity kept any bnt 
the blacks, I had a pretty good chance 
to line them. If I went north 4 or 5 
miles I could find plenty of Italians, 
and after feeding them tney would fly 
straight for the Wheeler Farm Apiary, 
When I went in the opposite direction 
it was the same. These bees certainly 
could not see the flowers, as my home 
is among hills and mountains. I have 
lined bees many times to the west and 
northwest There is a mountain which 
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is l)i miles to the top and probably as 
much more to the foot od the opposite 
side. I have caught and lined them 
more than one mile beyond there and 
they steer for my apiary, and are gone 
a long time. 

In late fall, when there were no floW' 
ers on which to find bees, I have often 
made what I call a smudge (heating 
honey and comb), and the bees would 
come l}i miles, good looking Italians. 
Could they see or smell the scent of 
comb and honey? I have also hunted 
bees many times in Florida, and I feel 
sure some of the bees there were more 
than 8 miles from home. There was a 
Frenchman called Longo who kept a 
hundred or more colonies, and I often 
lined bees that flew in a straight line 
for his apiary, at least 2 miles from his 
place. I think perhaps Mr. Baldwin is 
familiar with the locality I have just 
mentioned, as it ts on the south bank 
of the Caloosahatchee river, some 2 
miles below Alva. I have spent several 
winters at Owanita, as I have a house 
and grove there. 

Mr. E. R. Root's idea of sight, it 
seems to me, is a little overdrawn. In 
my northern home it would be impos- 
sible for bees to see over the hills and 
mountains, but they evidently could 
smell the fumes of the honey and comb 
when heated. 

I have been interested in the flight 
of bees for many years, as some queen- 
breeders have contended their queens 
would not mix except at only a short 
distance. 

When I first had Italians there were 
three apiaries in different directions, 
but none nearer than 1% miles, and 
two of them 2 to BH miles, and their 
swarms soon became mixed with Ital- 
ian blood. If their queens did not meet 
the drones from my yard, where did 
the Italian marks come from ? No one 
nearer than 8 or 9 miles had Italians. 

New Ipswich, N. H. 

[Mr. Wheeler is one of the original 
subscribers of both the American Bee 
Journal and Gleanings. He has kept 



bees since 1856, and a historical sketch 
of himself was published in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for Jan. 13, IBQS. He 
is therefore one of the pioneers, and 
his experience is of value. 

There is a difference between the 
flight of bees for nectar and the flight 
of the sexes for mating. The drone is 
stronger of wing than either the worker 



or the queen. Besides, when the two 
insects take wing, it is only necessary 
that each should travel half thedistance 
that separates them in order to mate. 
So matings at 4 miles would only indi- 
cate a probable flight of half that dis- 
tance for either, though perhaps the 
male would travel a little more than 
the queen. — Editok.1 
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CoDdDcted br Miss Emma M. Wii.EOti, Uirenco. Itt. 



A Sieewifil Sorih laktta BtfkMHr 

I have been a beekeeper since 1910, 
and also a reader of the American Bee 
Journal, though at first not a subscriber. 
Your department has naturally appealed 
to me most strongljr. 

Early in the spnng of 1910 we or- 
dered two hives of bees from Rapid 
City to be shipped to our nearest rail- 
road point, Philip, and from there my 
husband brought them the 40 miles to 
the ranch on the top of a load of gen- 
eral ranch supplies. The first half day 
on the road was mid-summer heat, and 
though be shaded the hives as well as 

Sossible, the poor bees must have sut- 
ured terribly. Honey ran from one 
hive. The next morning he started on 
in the teeth of a bitterly cold northwest 
wind. When he reached home one 
hive was a sticky mess, and we brought 
it into the house to see what I could do 
with it It was a pathetic sight. Every 
bee that still squirmed I bathed and 
warmed and dried (of course, it seems 
tike a joke now}. There were only 
about a doten of them that ever 
crawled again, and though I sought 
diligently I could find no bee that 
looked as though it might be a queen. 



I was anxious to find her to make sure 
I could tell royalty when I had i 

At the time I was in the primer class 
and had never been any where near dose 
enough to a beehive to touch it before. 
I had studied a bee-book, however, un- 
til I knew from pictures what I ongfat 
to see. The spring of 1911 I starttd 
with 3 hives, 1912 with 5, 1913 with 7, 
1914 with n, 1915 with 15, and this 
spring I have 30. The first two years I 
did not get any honey. They were dry 
years even for this terribly dry coun- 
try. In 1913 we got 264 pounds of 
comb honey; in 1913, 450 pounds; ia 
1914, 1187 pounds of both comb and 
exti acted, and last year 4000 pounds, 
450 pounds of it being comb honey, 1 
aim to have onl^ enough comb haotj 
to supply this immediate neighbor- 
hood, as a 40 mile freight haul in a 
lumber wagon over rough and hillj 
roads is rather hard on the combs. 

It is a fine grade of honey, alfalfa 
and sweet clover, and a case of the 
comb honey which went in our count)' 
exhibit to the SUte Fair, and it later 
was entered by our county represen- 
tative for an individual prize at the Tii' 
State Fair in Sioux City, carried off 
the first prize in its class. Of course, 
we South Dakotans were much pleased 
that a kind of honey that is universal 
in this State should be able to carry of 
honors over white clover and bass- 
wood and the other fine honeys there 

The long rough haul that makes 
comb honey so impossible for us makes 
glass and tin honey containers expen- 
sive also, so our problem was to find 
a light container that would not be 
bulky to haul out. That brought us to 
the Aikin honey bags. We tried them 
this year for the first time, and think 
our problsms are solved, as our honey 
candies so quickly. In our cool Sep- 
tembers it will candy in two weeks and 
be real hard in a month sometimes. It 
is beautiful when it is candied, too, 
and has proven very popular wherever 
we have offered it 

Our bees were the first that succeeded 
in this part of the State. They have 
attracted considerable interest for that 
reason. We use double-walled hives 
and winter out-of-doors. My husband 
and the rest of the men are far too 
busy with the stock to give me any 

Sreat amount of help with the bees, 
ot being able to depend on any strong 
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. cellar wintering 
aeemed out of the question for me, and 
we have so far been very successful 
Entering them right where they are 
the year around. They are somewhat 
sheltered by trees and brush ; besides, 
we live in a deep and narrow valley. 

Oar "success" with bees haa in- 
spired several people to go and do like- 
wise. 1 have sold seven hives of bees 
so far. Tbey do not all have such 
favorable situations as we. The first 
neighbor who tried thctn took a hive 
of bees with a new queen home just 
before the Fourth of July and harvested 
50 pounds of comb honey. She was 
much pleased. 

Stores were low in all the hives in 
spring and I was feeding syrup. My 
friend telephoned me about her bees. 
She told me she would put some syrup 
out. Later she telephoned they would 
not touch it By that time my bees had 
left the syrup, as there were plenty of 



ably they were gathering from flowers. 
A week later she looked through her 
hive and rushed to the telephone to 
tell roe there was absolutely not a cell 
full of honey in the hive. 

I could scarcely credit it as they are 
only five miles from us, but out on the 
flat and not so sheltered, and she said 
she could not find any flowers either. 
She decided to put the syrup she Stilt 
had outdoors for them. The next 
morning she telephoned me in great 
excitement, her bees were all dead or 
dying, some just able to crawl, and 
some on their hacks kicking, and very 
few still able to cling to the frames. 
She said she could see some of the cells 
had s/rup in them, and they had about 
emptied the feeder. The feeding of 
scorched syrup was the only thing I 
could think was the cause of the trou- 
ble, so I asked her about it. She said, 
" Oh, dear, no I I took it just as it came 
from the can, just ordinary store syrup." 
There was doubtless com syrup in it. 
Do you suppose that if the bees were 
actually starved to it they would eat 
the corn syrup and die like that ? 

Hr. Frank F. France described in 
the American Bee Journ<] a mating 
box large enough to hold frames half 
the size of the ordinary frame. I used 
the roating boxes last year with frames 
one-third the size of the regular frame. 
I would rather have the larger ones. I 
cannot find them in any catalog I have. 

Where are the Aikin bags manufac- 
tured ? I would like to get them made 
with my name and address on them 
with the kind of honey mentioned. I 
would like a pound size that would 
be just half the height of the two-pound 
size instead of being so narrow. 

I enclose a small plan to show 
how I wire frames. The bench is low 
and I ait on a small stool almost the 
same height Lisle W. Cheney. 

Hardingrove, S. Dak. 

One would hardly suppose corn 
syrup so poisonous as actually to kill 
bees when they are making daily 
fUghts, yet there seems no other expla- 
nation, and if that is the true explana- 
tion think of your neighbor feeding 
such stuff to her family I Possibly, 
however, she only got it to feed her 
bees. 

Perhaps you will not find advertised 
anywhere the small frames you desire. 



but any manufacturer of bee-snppliei 
oueht to make them to order. 

Will some one kindly tell us where 
to obtain the Aikin bags such as de- 
sired. Your plan of wiring frames, 
although not entirely new, is good. 
Don't you have trouble sometimes with 



the spool playing too freely ? If so, 
drive a nail at each side, and stretch a 
rubber band from one to the other. 

The proverb says : " A bad promise 
is better broken," so please break that 
promise not to write often. 



Miscellaneous ^ News Items 



ConnacUcat HMth^.— The Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers' Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the State Capi- 
tol, Hartford, April 3. Following is 
the program: 

10:30 a.m.— Reports of officers and 
committees, election of officers, collec- 
tion of dues, new business, etc. 

" Reminiscences and progress of bee- 
keeping in Connecticut — Geo. H. 
Yale. Mr. Yale was third president of 
the association and presided contin- 
ually for five years. His address will 
deal with the early history of our asso- 
ciation. 

"History of foulbrood in Connecti- 
cut "—Stephen J. Griffen. 

"Can a woman manage an apiary ?" 
—Mrs. D. R. Bristol. 



IE methods and ap- 
pliances in use in Hungary. He pos- 
sesses a number of certificates and 
medals for beekoeping awarded by the 
government at various competitions. 



L Wayne Adahs, See. 

Th« National SmiwUtt'* RtptrL— At 
the 46th annual meeting of the National 
Beelceepers' Association, held at the 
Sherman House, Chicago, 111., on Feb. 
33. 83, and 34, the delegates present 
made an eFfort to place the National 
on a more stable foundation. 

The National has not made much 
headway during the past few years, and 
it seems to have receded somewhat 
from the prominent position it form- 
erly held. The past is gone and it 
would serve no good purpose to dig up 
differences which we hope are safely 
buried. All of the officers did their 
best, but with a lack of unity progress 
was impossible. 

There is room and need for a Na- 
tional association of beekeepers, and 
an immense amount of good work can 
he done by such a body, for the good 
of beekeepers individually and collec- 
tively. Dr. C. C. Miller, fittingly ex- 
pressed the sentiments of those pres- 
ent, when be said that it would he a 
Eity to see the National break up. The 
toctor recalled many profitable con- 
ventions in days gone by, and these 
meetings had been the source of much 

tieasure in the meeting of brother bee- 
eepera and the exchanging of greet- 
ings with one another. I am sure the 
Doctor's remarks made every one of 
us feet that the National must live, and 
now that the Doctor has diagnosed, let 
us malce the prognosis favorable. 
The sentiment was strongly ex- 



pressed that the new officers should 
avoid commercialism, in the form of 
selling supplies, etc., and that they 
should confine themselves to helping 
the beekeepers along other lines, edu- 
cational and fraternal, which they 
thought were just as profitable and 
more needed by the beekeeper. 

With the exception of Mr. E. J. Bax- 
ter, of Nauvoo, III, a new set of oflicers 
were elected as follows : 

President— Prof. Francis Jager, Uni- 



versity Farm, St Paul, Minn. 

Vice-President— Dr. W. M. Copen- 
haver, Helena, Mont 

Secretary-Treasurer— F. Eric Mi lien. 
East Lansing, Mich. 

These three officers, together with 
Mr. E. J. Baxter and Mr. E. S. Miller, 
of Valparaiso, Ind., to act as directors, 

E. D. Townsend,'editor and owner of 
the Beekeepers' Review, resigned as 
director, so that the new officers would 
feel free to inaugurate new policies 
without being tied in any way. Those 
who are personally acquainted with 
Mr. Townseud know that he has the 
interests of the beekeepers at heart, 
and that he would sooner remove him- 
self than oppose any measure that 
seemed to he for the good of the cause. 

While the Review is still the official 
organ of the National, it is now owned 
by Mr. Town send, who dictates its 
policies. 
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The National Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion will work under the articles of the 
constitution as printed in the 1915 De- 
cember number of the Review. 

Membership dues to the association 
are $1.50, which includes the Review. 
We cordially invite all beekeepers to 
join the National Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion, members are eligible whether 
their State association is affiliated or 
not. We hope the beekeepers will 
■how their confidence in the officers 
elected and aid us in building a Na- 
tional that will be a source of pride 
and a credit to one of the greatest bee- 
keeping countries in the world. 

F. Ebic Millbh. 



N«w ZMknd R«gaUtl«na CMw*niln| 
HMMT-^Honev intended for export 
from New Zealand must be inspected 
and graded by an official " grader." 

It must be packed in new and clean 
tins, not weighing over 130 pounds, 
lacquered or oiled on the outside to 
prevent ruitiag. The cases containing 
It must be also clean and new. The 
honey must ail be fframUaUd. Four 
grades are recognized, and the grade 
to which each case belongs is stamped 
on the outside. This grading is done 
without cost to the producer. 

We are infonned that this official 

3 radios of honey for export has a very 
eddedly favorable influence upon the 
■ale of honey exporteit. 



A ValtubU Hunal an V«|«Ubla 
Crawtai. — A most interesting book in 
the "Farm Manual" series to which be- 
longs Frank C. Pellctf s book, " Pro- 
ductive Beekeeping," is "Productive 
VegetableGrowing, by John W. Lloyd, 
Professor of Olenculture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and an authority on 
the subject 

The first part of the hook is given 
over to a description of various soils, 
their adaptabilities to certain vegeta- 
bles and methods of preparation. Other 
chapters deal with moisture and tem- 

eerature conditions, selection of seed, 
otbeds and greenhouses, insect pests 
and their eradication, market garden- 
ing and truck growing, harvesting, 
packing and marketing. 

By far the roost interesting part of 
the book, however, to the ordinary 
small gardener, is that part dealing 
with home vegetables, gardeaing and 
the special chapters on the different 
vegetables. Too many of the best veg- 
etables do not receive the considera- 
tion they should in the ho re garden, 
owing to the fact that they are not 
^iven the proper growing and cultivat- 
ing conditions. To these matters Mr. 
Lloyd gives special attention. 

A chart giving approximate time to 
plant both indoors and outside, etc., 
IS included. The book is handsomely 
bound and well illustrated and contains 
340 pages. The price is $1.50, and it 
can be obtained either direct from the 



Snmniar SMkaaplng Conrae «t tiM 
Iowa Stat* CoUaga.— A course in bee- 
keeping is to be offered during the Rrst 
six weeks of the summer session at 
the Iowa SUte College. This course 
will consist of three lectures and 



recitations a week and three periods 
of practical work a week for the six 
weeks. The course will not occupy 
all the students' time, and they will 
have an opportunity to take other 
courses that may be related to apicul- 
ture in other departments of the col- 

**%?■ 

This course is offered in addition to 
the new four-year course in apiculture 
which wilt .be offered for the first time 
at the beginning of the next college 
year in September, 1916. 

It will offer an opportunity for school 
teachers and beginners to obtain the 
necessary information for successful 
beekeeping, and it will offer to the bee- 
keeper the chance to learn the latest 
and best methods. 

Information in regard to this cotirse 
may be had by writing to the Director 
of the Summer Session, Iowa Slate 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

CoiractkHL—In our September issue 
the address of R. B. Davis was given as 
Staunton, Iowa, instead of Indiana, in 
connection with the article on packing 
in single-walled hives. On page 56, of 
the February issue, Lewis Winship's 



WtaMnain Maatlng.— The 37th annual 
convention of the Wisconsin State Bee- 
keepers' Association was held at Madi- 
son Dec. 9 and 10, 1916. The attendance 
at this convention was the largest in 
the history of the association, more 



L attendance was noticeably large. 

The following papers were read and 
discussed : 

" Better beekeeping "— F. J. Wells. 

"How and why I paint comb founda- 
tion with wax"— E<fw. Hassinger, Jr. 

Under the question box, H. H. Moe 

Juestioned the immunity of yellow 
talians from European foulbrood. Dr. 
Phillips responded, asserting their im- 
munity and giving his reasons, based 
on information and research. 

The value of fiber board as a cover- 
ing for wintering and spring, to act as 
a non-conductor of heat and an ab- 
sorbent of moisture, was discussed. It 
was commended by all who are using it. 

The report of the State inspector of 
apiaries was read. 

A talk by F. Kittinger, "Why did the 
bees crawl out of hives and die ? 'This 
matter was discussed at length, but no 
satisfactory conclusion was reached as 
to the cause or reason. It appeared, 
however, that it was something un- 
common, having happened to only two 
or three present, bat did not again 

Prof. L. V. France, of the University 
of Minnesota, addressed the conven- 
tion on the "Recognition of beekeep- 
ing by the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota." 

C W. Aeppler. in charge of the 
queen<rearing department at the agri- 
cultural college, reported H length. It 
appeared from his report what was 
mostly needed for the success of this 
department, was a more hearty finan- 
cial support, and hopes were expressed 
that this department would be better 
encouraged in this respect for the com- 



ing season. 

Mr. Aeppli 
able to Gil all orders, owing to several 
reasons, noticeable two. First, the loss 
of young queens through cold and wet 
weather; second, large orders to the 
extent of 50 queens to one beekeeper 
This was discussed, and the consensiu 
of opinion was that as the object of 
rearing these queens is to furnish new 
blood and stock to the beekeeperi of 
the Stale, and obviously not to furnish 
queens cheap, the supply should be 
limited to individuals so that each bee- 
keeper should have a chance of secur- 
ing them. It was suggested to limit 
the number furnished to one person to 
ten queens. 

Dean Russell, of the Agricultural 
College, addressed the convention on 
" State recognition of beekeeping." The 
address was well received, as it gave as 
positive assurance that more attention 
and adequate financial support would 
be given the beekeeping department 
with a view of giving it the importance 
in the Agriculturat College that the 
beekeeper* of the State had a right to 
expect. 

Prof, Wilson, Entomologist of the 
Agricultural College, in charge of the 
beekeeping department, spoke at length 
on the work and condition of this de- 
partment Prof. Wilson is an enthusi- 
astic practical and scientific beekeeper, 
who will give this department all the 
attention and encouragement possible, 
and the beekeepers were more than 
pleased with his address. 

The following papers also were read 
and discussed; 



" The agricultural beekeeper" — Henry 
A. Rather. 

" Does beekeeping pay in connection 
with farming ?" — A. ll Kleeber. 

The balance of the evening was taken 
up with stereopticon views by Prof. L 
V. France and Dr. Phillips. 

The convention convened the next 
morning at 9:00 o'clock. 

"Marketing of honey"— C P. Dadant 



" Selling honey by mail " — E. B. Ross. 

"Outdoor wintering "-Dr. Phillips. 

Dr. Phillips paper and the resulting 
discussion SrouKht out the following 
facts establisheaby scientific research^ 

That bees rightly prepared for win- 
tering, with plenty of the best stores, 
no disturbance, and the right tempera- 
ture to maintain 67 degrees inside the 
hive, will come out of the cellar witb 
the slightest possible amount of dead 
bees, and normally with nearly (be 
same vitality as when put into the 
cellar; that disturbance and low tem- 
perature will cause them to form a 
compact cluster, generate heat and 
start brood-rearing; this in turn will 
cause loss of vitality by exertion and 
dysentery by consuming too much 
honey. The older bees will die off, 
and also many of the younger bees be- 
fore their time by reason of the abnor- 
mal loss of vitality, all of which ac- 
counts for so many dead bees on the 
cellar bottom and spring dwindling of 
those that are left 

Prof. Norgord, of the Agricultnral 
Society, spoke at length on beekeeping 
in connection with agricultural pursuits. 



On the whole, the convention was 
honored as never before by the pres- 
ence before them of the represeatatiTe 
men of the University, Asricultunil 
College and Agricultural Society, and 
of their very evident effort to recognize 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers' Asso- 
ciation and the general bee-mdustry of 
tlie State as an established factor in the 
economic industries of Wisconsin. 

" Why and how the SUte of Wiscon- 



sin shouldassist itsbepkeepers" — W, E. 
Krause. 

Franklin Wilcox, of Mauston, was 
recommended for the appointment of 
judge of the Apiarian Exhibit at the 
State Fair. 

Officers for 1918: President, N, E. 
France, Platteville ; vice-president, Mrs, 
Wm. Haberman, Lodi ; secretary, Gus 
Dittmer, Augusta; treasurer, A. C. 
Allen, Portage. Gus Ditturb, Sec. 
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[, Would you advise tblD or extra thin 

undatian for sections ? . , . .„ , 
L Hon minr pounds of lounditloo will I 



queent: II w 






Ahsweb —You no doubt refer to the ole 
ofArthurC. Miller, which he Dreters to call 
the ifiitrui clan, alihouih It tnlrlii not laap- 
proprlatelr be called the sitott-distrtss plan. 
II has been given lully In this Journal, but I 
now give It anin in the words of Arthur C. 
Miller hlmsell. as liven In a late number o( 
Gleantnrs In Bee Culture: 

" A oueenless colony has the entrance to 
its btve nearly closed, say all but an Inch. 
Into this soace a cloud o\ smoke Is blown 
until the bees roar: then this space Is 
quickly closed. In about a quarter of a 

closed. In ID minutes more the Inch space 
Is opened and the bees allowed to ventilate 
slowly. That is the sum and substance of 
the method 

"Here are some of the quHlifylne; condi- 
tions: First, the hive must be smoke- tight. 
Open corners, warped covers, cracked 
floors, etc., are conditions fatal to success 
with this method. All possible chance of 
Tentilation must be prevented Second, the 
smoke must be such as to create the gregt- 
est distress and the least danger, and that 
sort oi smoke Is the thick white choky kind. 
Third, enough smoke must be driven in to 
Gil tbe chamber so completely that no bee 
will fail to feel it. Fourth, tbe smoke and 
bees should be coofined for is or is minutes. 



Deed for Sk si. 

3. What slie doyou cut the top starter f 

4. What slie the bottom starter ? 

a. What rig do you have for cutting foun 
datloD true 1 TBXAS. 

Akswbrs.— I. I use thin. The bees ate 
more apt to tear down extra thin, especially 
If no honey Is coming In for a few days. 

%. I think about 1 pounds. 

1. sK Inches wide, and sK deep. 

*. i« by «. 

5. 1 have used different rlcs. The one I use 
mostly consists of a series of parallel bars 
used as rulers by which to cut with a pocket 
knife, fully described in "Fifty Years 
Among the Bees." but the description would 



I wrote to a friend to get a full description 
of (he tmolu HKtin^, which I never saw de- 
scribed In the American Bee Journal since I 
have read i,t My friend did not know II. In 

a of the smoke metbodof Introducing 

Montana 



and then relief given slowly as br opening 
only an inch of the entrance. If the whole 
of the entrance Is opened at once the bees 
may pour out in a mass and somelimes the 
queen with them. They soon quiet down, 
even with only the Inch outlet, and when 
quiet the entrance mav be fully opened." 

CHnfig— QHWt frw lh« iMth, Eb. 

1. Does It affect a queen In clipping her P 
1. IsIt advisable to buy queens from the 
South 7 Is the change too great as far north 

i. How can I transfer bees lrom_ hives 

'- --- colonies ano no eitlrL .,..,..., 

lees with Italians. 



four colonies and ni 

Is 01 



, ;ell enouih for every s 

Iter removing the old queen 1 I buv 
colony and three hybrids. 



I. No. 



Missoumi. 
n the South 



tested and untested a 
II. Are the Caucaai 

"u. What kind of fra 

.lournal. What would be the price lor ll 
years of the back numbers? 
11. Wbai are nuclei bees? 



Answers.— I. The general opinion Esthat 
there Is no better bee than the j-banded 

some ibanders are better than others. The 



1. So far as I know queens I 
do as well as from the North. 

3. Wall until the colony swarms, hive the 
swarm In a proper hive. Set it on the old 
stand with the old hive close beside It, a 
week later move the old hive to the oppo- 
site side of the swarm, two weeks later still 
break up tbe old hive, add tbe bees to the 
swarm and melt up the old combs. 

4. One good cell is iust as good as a dozen. 

A bjr'i 4iMliMi 

1. What kind of bees would you advise: 
also beehives and where can ihey be 

i" Vhat kind of bee-stands 7 

i. What direction should iheyface? 

4. Should I have double-walled hives here 
In northwest Arkansas 7 

s. How far apart should the stands be ? 

b. Should supers be palnted7 

7. What klndol paint should I use for the 
hives? 

B. What kind of allghtlng-boards should 1 



lo-frame dovetailed hive Is most generally 
favored, and the advertisements in the 
American Bee Journal will tell you where 
they can be obtained 7 

a, Cement stands are good. Common drain 
tile may be used: also bricks. You may 
also use two pieces of scantling. 

J. There Is probably not much difference: 
although It is not generally considered best 
to have them face north. 

4. Probably not, 

5. Far enough so that there shall be a 
space of three Eeet or so between any hive 
and the hive oo the next stand 

t. Paint makes them look better and last 
longer, although some think It as well to 
leave (hem unpalnted. 

■). Probably nolbing is better than the best 
white paint. 

8. There Is really no need ol any allghtlng- 
board other than the extension oE the bot- 
tom-board In front, although some like to 
have a board with one end on the ground 
slanting up to the entrance. 

I. Some have only one. but there Is advan- 
tage In having two standing so close as to be 
almost touching. 

[0. An untested queen is one which has 
been laying more than one to lo days: a 
tested queen Is one which has been laying 
three weeks or more, so that it may be seen 
by her worker proceny that she is purely 
mated. 

II. They are not generally considered as 
good as Italians, although some think them 
better. Advertisements will show you 
where to God them. 

II. You can hardly do better than to have 
the frame most commonly In use, i7Hx«K 
laches, outside measure. 

ij. You can get the back numbers of the 
American Bee Journal for Si.oo a year. But I 
strongly advise you to get ^rjt a good book . 
such as Dadant's- Langs troth. If I couldn't 
have both. I'd rather have the book than the 
back numbers Eor five or even ten years, 

14, A nucleus Is a small colony, perhaps 
one with only bees enough to cover two or 
three combs, and a bee In a nucleus Is just 
the same as any other bee, 

15. It would be too long a story to give all 
tbe particulars of the different ways in 
which bees are wintered outdoors, and this 
you will get from your bee-book, this de- 
partment being a sort of supplement to the 
book, and not expected to tell again the 
things to he found In any good book on bee- 
keeping. But the main thing Is to have the 
hives sheltered as much as possible from 
the winds, and to have some kind ot pack- 
ing to help keep the hives warm. 

i6. Yes. 

i;. Two miles at least, and more is better. 

QHMi-EMhrftn Itr ExlTMtiRi 

fined bdoi^ 



I it happens th 
(hat will they do 
1. I notice Mi 
sing an upper ei 
n allghtlng-boar 
.reely. lam nle> 

■ ■ tl 
hlveVoVtVins f uH i\ 

I. If left with no 
or later the drones will die, and their bodies 
will be found on the excluder, not whole, 
but In pieces, for the bees in their attempU 
to drag them down tear them In pieces, 
dragging down all pieces stnatl enough, and 
finally there will be nolhlni left of each 



"n, "'why 



Dod above 



INDI 



droDB but the f hiar thorax . 

1 From the picture, Mr. Walker leeros to 
have three ttoriet under the eicluder. but 
DO ln(ormatian U (Iven ai to what It Id 

Mr, Walker's Idea is not merelr to have 
an ope Dine above the excluder through 
which bees mar pais out. but more eipe- 
clallr tbroush which they mar pasiin. so 
that Ihey ■nai' be saved the journey (rom the 
lower entrance clear up to the super, and 
In order lo make them enter this upi>er en- 
trance he placet io (rout o[ the hive a board 
slantlnc at 4S decreei. I don't linow lust 
how well this will work, but I should be 
atrald that the beei would carry Into the 
super pollen that they would leave lietter 
below the excluder. 



Would you consider a telescope cover, ii 
Inches In depth to allow ilacbes of packinc 
over brood' Frames, lu Hie lent protection 
aialnit cold after removal from cellar in 
early sprlns. where we have frequent snow 
and frost ? Nova Scotia- 

Answbr.— Yes: it ousht to answer well. 



the beekeeper ? 

J. Do — - ■- 

for sal 



Answexs.— 1. Bees will draw out founda- 
tion only as Ibey want to use It to put some- 
thing into It; and it TDu want drawn combs 
that contain noihini. in other words empty 
combsi yon can have them filled In the ex- 
tract I nc-su per and then extract the honey 
from them, 

1. I don't know very much about It prac- 
tically, but 1 do know that I can't do as well 
as those who dothinn on a lareerscale. I 
am not sure but In some cases live steam Is 
thrown into the mass. Perhaps, however, 
the chief thinE Is that with a small press 
usins a small mass it Is not possible to make 
and keep Ihe materials hoi as it is when 
there is a laree mass. If I am wrong In this I 
am ready to be corrected by Editor Dadant, 

1. Cowan's book. Wax Craft, can be had 
from the office of the American Bee Journal 



MtW Ctwn-Clmr, Ek. 

best for telescope cover. 

„ ._ ...J best for feeding In the 

spring, diluted sugar or honey } 

i michoneof the sweel clovers Is the 
best } Is there any difference in the color of 

4 Which of the clovers Is best for hog 
pasture In southwestern Mlnaesola ? 
S. What Is in the slough that hees gather 

\. Is it advisable to use the Hax board un- 
der telescope covers In winter and summer } 

MiNNBEOTA, 

Ahsweks.— I. The metal seems to be grow- 
ing In favor. 
I. The honey. 

3. 1 don't know that there's any difference 
In Ihe honey, but the white clover has the 
advantage over the yellow that It comes 
later, and so continues after whits clovar 

4. Alsike Isgood, yet some of the others 
may be better. Farmers In that neighbor- 
hood can tell you better than 1. [White or 
sweet clover Is good.—EpiTOB,] 

5. Maybe heartsease; maybe something 

i. it Is considered an advantage. 



I. How much would good Italian bees be 
worth when the hives they are In are so 
I>aor that tbey would have to be transferred? 



In Us place and Fet the Held workers go Into 
that one lo prevent swarming Do you think 
It would work i 

i. What do you think of the Caucasian 
bee as a honey producer ? 

«, What do you think ot buying beet by 
the pound t Niw York. 

Ahswbrs.— I. The price of bees varies 
very much. In some places you can get a 
colony of beat In a good hlva for Sj no. while 
In others It may Increase from that up lo 
tio or more. To find the value of a colony 
such as you describe. It would probably be 
a fair thing to find Ihe cost of a good colony 
In a good hive, and then from that deduct 
about a dollar more than the coal of anew 
hive without any beet. 

1. It will work satisfactorily If at the time 
ol making Ihe change half, or more than 
half, Ihe bees are brushed from the combs 
taken away, leaving with the brood only 
enoueh bees to keep It from chilling, 

J Some prefer them to all others, while 
most beekeepers prefer Italians, 

4. It Is likely to be quite a step in advance, 
since they can be thus teni by express at 
much less expense than when shipped on 



gnard be placed on a hive 

ng and kept on all s 

e the result? Wh< 

swarmed what would become of the > 

Kansas. 
AHSWim.— To keep an entrance guard on a 
hive all summer would be quite likely to 
court disaster. It would lessen veotllatlon 
(o some extent. Drones could noi get out 
and would die In the hive. In most cages 
the colony would swarm, and the queen not 
going with them the swarm would return, 
although it Is possible it might unite witb 
some other swarm or go to some other hive. 
This swarmlns mitht continue for several 
days: then a younc queen would emerge. 
and In a few days would be the only queen 
In the hive. Not being able to fly out to 
meet a drone she would produce only 
drones. If Indeed she laid atall. The col- 
ony would finish its existence by the death 
of the last worker In a little more than two 
months after the death of the old queen, un- 
less robbers completed the job much before 
that. 



I. I have 8o colonies In the Cellar doing 
well to far, i have some of Dadanl's beea 
1 want to breed from: they are pure marked 
Italians. 1 will let these iwarm sod use the 
small swarms to Italianize my hybrids In 
the fall, paper plan. Tell me how tow to 
leave tbem on top. how to jiat bees and 
queen down, and what to do with Ihe brood- 
combs If there are any ? 

3. I run for extracted honey and have 
combs and foundation, I do not want lo In- 
crease my hybrids, as 1 want the hives 
'for winter and all the comb honey I 



Bees 



I have scarcely any l. 
tome wild riuit blooi 
seldom any buckw' -' 






It bloc 



t Junt 



screen oul and when to ci 
when it swarms, as I wan 



fourths capped granulate quicker than from 
combs (uiry capped? Myclover honey gran- 
ulates very soon after 1 extract It in Ihe 



S, I have a M-lnch hole I: 
cork in It. and when the i 
to M degrees I take the c 
lion. Would you 
winter In the cellai 



Answeis.— 



You « 



keep them o 



■rill kill the queen tbsl 
replace, and at the same time 
:tbe hive and set over ii 
the hive with the better queen. InGveia 
seven davs Ihe bees will be thoroughly 
united, when you can take away the upper 
story, although It will do no harm if yon 
leave It untouched for two weeks or more. 
You will leave in the lower story the best 
framet from both stories, and If you have 
-i for the combs you take away you can 
r to be used the next 
>r any other way yoD 
tike, looking out that micedon't gel at them. 
As you want to have your colonies tn^ 
piled with queens of the better slock it may 
do no harm to suggest anolher way that yau 
might like. Take brood from colonies with 
poorer queens and give lo colonies witb best 
Queent. making these last strong so thai 
they will swarm Ertl. For Instance, sup- 
l>osB colony A has one of your best queens, 
and B. C. and D have poorer queens. 
Strengthen A by giving It sealed brood from 
theothert. to II will swarm first. When A 
swarms, hive the iwarm and set It on the 
old stand, taking the old hive away and put- 
ting it on the stand of B. and setting Boo 
tome new stand. The field bees of B will 
unite with A. making A strong, and in sone- 
thinr like a week or more It will swam. 
When It does, do at you did before, setting 
thetwarmln place of A. only this timesel 
A In place of C. setting C In a new place 
Perhaps two days later A will swarm again. 
when you will set the swarm in place of A. 
selling A In place of D. and selling D In a 
new place. Thus you have improved queens 
in the hives that look the places of all the 
hives you have moved, and later on. it you 
wish, you can kill any of the old queeas and 

1. What you purpose to follow is the E>eia- 
aree plan. You will operate juti before yon 
think there Is danger of the bees swarming. 
Ifyou want totakea little more pains, yon 
can look for queen-cells once a week or ten 
days, and operate as soon as you find cells. 
No screen Is used, just the queen excluder. 
the queen and one brood-comb being left in 
the story under the excluder, and the bive 
filled up with frames filled with foundation. 
Eight or ten days later destroy any cells 
that may be found over the excluder, 

3, Kill the old queen and destroy all queen- 
cells but one. Or. kill the old gueen and 
leave the cells. Then, beglnnlug a week 
later, go every evenlngafler bees stop Sying. 



o the I 



n tohea 



young queen piping. When you hear this, 
go next morning and destroy d/Zqueen-cells, 
Pay no attention to Ihe queen, the is free in 
the hive and will take care of herself. 

4. The honey In combs only partly sealed 
Is likely lo granulate before that which It 
more thoroughly ripened and all sealed. 

5. The ventilation it good both summer 
and winter, and it would be no harm to have 
two or three times as much. 



VkM IM AlWfi TMi iMTT 

Does alfalfa yield honey the first year I 
Illinois. 

Ahswbr.-No. nor the tenth year in your 
locality. At least alfalfa hat never yielded 
to amount to anything In my locality, andl 
am wllhln K miles of you. As a rule it yields 
no honey east of the Mlstlttlppi. Where it 
doet yield. I M»i it Is not UDtll the second 
year. 



ExInttlvWn 

I would like to kDow bow to get wax out 
of old comb In jome cImd easy war. I have 
a lot of it, and baye ipolled some In bolllnr 
tbe comb to let the wax out. 1 will be (lad 
ifyoQ will tell me some waT. New Yosk. 

Answer.— 1 suspect tbat rou bave no book 
on beekeeplns. and I Etronily advise tou to 
Eet one. I feel prellr sure you will say it la 
worth five times Its cost. In tbat rou will 
find auswers to most o[ the auestlons you 
would like to ask. I am always ilad to ce- 
recelve questloDS about Iblngs not entirely 
clear in tbe books, and tbis deDartmenI is 
meant to Hi lust such cases, Ai lo tbe mat- 
let o( wax. I have had ■ rood deal of experi- 
ence on a small scale, and Ihe very best 
ihlni I know Is to send the old combs and 
scraps to those who advertise that they 
melt up such material and eet out the wax. 
Ills quite a savlni. for Ihey gel out more 
wax than I posslbl)' can. 

(The only absolutely Indispensable re- 
ouirements In rendetinf combs into wax 
ate to use plenty of ralo water with the 
combl.ln a tin boiler and dip the melted 
wax out ihrouch a screen pocket with a 
ladle, as It comes lo (he surface, and not let 
it overboil or run over. But Ihe experience 
iodlCalES that those who make a 



auslnes 
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a slntte colony and would like lo 



ol the I 

todo tl... 

wait until the 



lother PI 



_ ... .. ,-_r book you say that 

sections ar ^ '----' 

Ihatyi,.,^^ , 

on at a time. Which Is the better way ? 

«. You say that you Aa away with all 
queens that are nol tood. Is there any other 
way of telline other than tearing open the 
hives frequently, if she h good or not 1 

5. In maklni a slnde frame observation 
hfve what should be the inside width be- 
tween the two sheets of ilass i 

b. Durlnc last summer Isometlmes noticed 
two bees tutnbllne out of (he hive, tightly 
locked together. They would roll down the 
inclined entrance board to Ihe around, and 
alter struclini for a while would sometimes 
fiy off together while clinched. Was (his 
robbing? There la no other bee-yard within 
Iwo miTes. 

7. In Gleanings for April is. 1414. you say 
that you bad seven or eight swarms, but that 
(hey were not hived as such, what was 
done with these swarms ? 

I. Since 1 cannot be with my beet every 
day, shook swarming would, I oresume. be 
DiT only plan (o control swarming, and as a 
swarm may issue anyhow, in spile of the 
preventive methods tried, (he books say 
Ihatif (his happens the old colony should 
be set OD a new stand II increase Is desired, 
aod given a queen or ripe 



It in (t 



lesof the oue 
old c ■ 



s that 



tej3e, 

second slorrbeiow.'' Which way Is better 1 
10. My hives are 10 frames. Could [work 
your plan of building up Ihe bees by using 



lalf : 



ie (ull depth i- 



belter tc 



' "Would 1 



E bodies i 

PBNN SILVAN tA, 

Answibs —Before answering any ol your 
dueatlons I want to say that II Is refreshing 
to meet a man who hag more bee-books as 
well as more bee-journals than he haj colo- 
Dlesofbees, The man who thinks he can 
keep bees without having any book of in- 
ttractlon Is saving at the spliol and wasllng 



a( the bung-bole. It will always be a pleas- 
ure lo receive questions from you. Now for 
your Questions, 

I. In your Case It would probably be as 
well to make Ihe division lust before danger 
of swarming, perhaps by the plan that later 
on you call shookswarming (only please 
don't cat] It by that name unless you favor 
saying, " I have took more honey than was 
look by my neighbor." Shake or shaken is 
better English, and you're not In the habit 
of using bad English). K you wail until the 
flow is over you are likely to bave too much 
(rouble with Ihe bees tryinc to swarm. It 
might be a good plan for you 10 set Ihe hive 
with the rest of the brood close beside It, 
(hen a week later remove the latter to a 
new stand. That would probably give you 
mote surplus aod sllll allow both colonies 
to be in good shape tomlnier. 

9. I don't think It Interferes much, cer' 
talnlv not enough to overbalance the advan- 
tage, and yet II does no g<x>d lo open a hire 
uoless ibere Is some reason for It. 

3. Both are good, and both happen at the 
same time. A hive may have on It three to 
seven supers of sections, some of them con- 
taining very little honey and from (hat up (o 
being filled and yet a number of sections un- 
sealed. As soon as any one of the supers 
has Its sections completed the super is re- 
moved. Indeed, generally Ihe super is re- 
moved while the sections at the four 
corners are not yet completed, 

1. Geuerally you will not— Indeed, gener- 
ally you cannot- judge as lo Ihe value of a 
queen by opening Ihe hive and examining. 
You can hardly iudge In ordinary cases un- 
til the close of Ihe season, when Ihe queen 
hiis done a full season's work. Then she 
will be considered good or bad according as 
her colony has stored above or be!ow Ihe 
average amount of surplus. 

%. I don't know what Is tbe generally ac- 
cepted distance between Ihe two panes of 
glass, but from my experience with nucleus 
hives having only one frame. I should iudge 
it might be Iwolnchesor a (rlBe more. With 
less than that (he bees are more likely to 
swarm oul, A less distance is likely (o 
make less trouble wi(h bits of comb built 
where not wanted, bul It Is no great trouble 
(o clean out luch bits from time (a time. 

6. You may feel certain that one of those 
bees was trying to rob. It could easily come 
Iwo miles, II Is iusi possible, too, that bees 
might be nearer ihao two miles without you 
knowing it. 

7. The quaen being clipped could not go 
with Ihe swarm, and so the swarm returned 
to Ihe hive, and then the colony was treated 
in ooe of the ways described lo " Fifty Years 
Among the Bees," 

B. What becomes of the nueen-cells after 
a colony has swarmed and Is removed to a 
new stand depends somewhat on Ihe time 
when the removal is mad*. If moved al the 
time of swarming or very shortly thereafter. 
It Is possible that the first virgin emerging 
will be allowed to kill all her royal slaters 
In their cradles, and II is also possible that 
one or more afterwards will Issue before all 
cells are destroyed. If. however, the swarm 
be set 00 the old Stand with the old hive 
set on a new stand a week later. It is almost 
certain Ibal there will be no more swarm- 
ing, all the cells after the first being de- 
stroyed. If the beekeeper wants loglvea 
queen or a ripe cell, he must make it his 
business to destroy first all cells In the hive. 

1. I have spent no little lime looking over 
and over again page ajfi. lo which you refer 
In Gleanings, bul cannot find what you quote. 
There may have been some special case In 



which It would be advisable to "put Ihe 
empty B-frame bodies on lop," but In tBe 
case quoted from Amerlian Bee Journal. I 
should put them below, (Last yesr I put 
them on top bicaust a mart latv vat. but not 
SO good a way,) Kindly give me the exact 
place to find what you quote In Oleaolnrs, 
and I think I can explain that there Is no 
conflict, although I do not by any means 
claim that I am always consislent. 

10. I think Ihe shallow stories would work 
just as well as tbe deeper ones. 

Tiwhrrtai ItM frwi ■ tM Iw-lht 

I have a good colony of bees In an old box- 
hive, I never transferred any or ever saw It 
done. I am rather afraid lo start the lob. If 
I put a good hive above or below, do you 
think Ihe queen would so into (he new hive 
to lay her eggs as the old box-hive Is not very 
large? Illinois, 

Answer.- Yes, when tbe old quarters be- 
come too cramped the bees will work up 
into a new hive placed over, and sdll belter 
into one placed under. Another way you 
can do Is to wait undl the bees swarm, 
blve the swarm Into a proper hiye, set the 
swarm on the old stand with the old hive 
close beside II. a week later move the old 
hive to the other side of Ihe new one, and 
then two weeks later still, al which time all 
the worker-brood will have emerged, break 
up Ihe old hive, adding Ihe bees 10 the 
swarm and melting up Ihe old combs. 



> hM Vmimi ll-Fnt Mm 

I have seven colonies of bees In soap boxes 
and home-made hives no two alike as to slie, 
etc. Kindly give me 1 ost ructions as lo the 
best way to transfer them Into standard 
dovetailed 10-lrame hives that I have. When 
wlllbethe best time lo do this.and what 
will I do forstarters In the new hives i 

A EK ANSAE. 
Ahbwkb.— Wait, until Ibe colony swarms 
and hive Ihe swarm Id one of your up-lo 
date hives. Set the swarm on Ihe old stand 
that (he old hive occupied, and sel Ihe old 
hive close beside it. A week laier jump the 
old hive over lo Ihe other side of Ihe swarm. 
Two weeks later still, when all Ihe worker- 
brood wlllbsve emerged, break up Ibe old 
hive, add the bees lo the swarm, and melt 
up the old combs. Vou can fasten starters 
of foundation In the frames, but It will be 
much belter lo fill Ihe frames with full 
sheets of foundation. 



In as much aa a given area of drone-comb 
will store the same amount of honey as a 
like area of worker-comb, and as less wax 
and therefore work is required lo conslruet 
the drone-comb, why Is not all super foun- 
dation for use in sections, drone foundation. 
Instead of worker ? New York? 

Answex.—I don'l know for certain, bul I 
Ihlnk some doubt has been thrown upon tbe 
belief thai drone-comb takes less wax than 
worker-comb. However, even If It should 
take less, the gain in (hat direction could 
not be enough to counterbalance (he obiec- 
(lons, I( goes without saying that 00 drone- 
comb It wanted in the brood-nesi, although 
some favor a little there. Probably, how- 
ever, an one wants as much of It In the 
brood-chamber as the bees would have 
there If left lo their own devices. If there 
is not as much In Ihe brood-chamber as the 
bees like, then Ihey prepare for eggs any 
drone-comb found In the super, or build 
drone-comb In any vacancy found there, 
and Ihe queen goes up and lays there. Un- 
less one wants the trouble and expense of 
using queen-excluders. Ihe only thing Is lo ' 
have worker-foundation In Ihe super, and lo 
have each section tUtd'mM\ II. 



American Hw Joarnal^ g^ 



Classified Department 



:. with DO dU- 



[AdTertisements fn ihl« departn 

tie Inserted >C IS cents pe- " '■ 

count! □[ IDT kind. Notit^n u.^>o ^^....u. ^^ 
leM than two 1Idr«. If wanted In thit de- 
partment, rou muit SBT to when orderlne. 



BEES AlTD QUEENS. 



Phblps' Golden Italian Queent will pleaie 



Tell several thousand people what roi 
have for sale with a few words In this de 
par Intent. 



aplarr. 
lAtf 



raCoTtland St.. New York ditr. 



ViaoROUS Prolific Italian Queens, tijx 
each; b for Is-oo. June lit. A. V. SmaLi, 
1303 AtencT Road, St, Joseph. Mo. 



NoRTHEKH Bked ITALIANS. " Natmei:" 
strain Circular. A. W. Yates. 

3 Chapman St.. Hartford. Conn. 



Phelpi' Golden Italian Beei ai 



C. S. Ende. Beevillc. Texas. 



fer?t°e" 



C. H.Cobb. Bell 



Italian Queens that produce bustler 



EKjouttle & CUkKK'^ Italia 
aueens will be ready ' ' " 
Prices. Iio. Is «>. and |i.s 



i-lb. j-band Itall 



Indianola Afiabt offers bees and Queens 
lor sale. Unteiled, lie. Tested, ti.15. Bees 
In i-Ib. packages. Ii.oo; i-[rama nucleus, (1.1$. 
Add price □[ aueen if warned. 

J. Warren Sherman. Valdosta. Ga. 



Queens or Quality— The genuine " qu 
ity " kind of dark Italians bred (or buslne 
Guaranteed (0 please or vour money bai 
Circular free. J. I. Banks. 

Dowelltown. Tenn 



Foe Sale— Bright Italian queens at 7; cis. 
each : tv.so per doien or I60 per iw. Ready 
April IS. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. WW Talley, 

Rt. 4. GretrnvUle. Ala. 



QuiRlN's superior northern. bred Italian 
bees and queens are hardy, and will please 

Cou. More than 10 years a breeder. Orders 
ooked now. Free circular, Honeydew for 
bee food, sc a lb. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 



For Sale— In order la make room for early 
tor Ii. 00 each If taken by April 15th. These 



I«f S^le" % & Co.f Hay 



'-T of new colonies three- 
, nearly new elghl-frame 
rhis includes one super. 



MtBkiqht Italian oueeni will be ready 
to ship after April ist at 60c each. Send for 
price lilt. Safe arrival and lalisfactlan 
guaranteed. M. Bates. Rt, 4, Greenville, Ala, 



Golden Queens that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind, I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-eetting Qualities, Price, ti.w each; 
Tested. ti.Do: Breeders, ts.w and lio.oo. 

lAtE J. B, Brockwell, Barnetts. Va. 



QCBENS. Improved three - band Italians 
bred for busineii, June i to Nov. is. Un- 
.....J ^ each: doienjB.oo; Sei eel. 



For Sale— Three- banded Itallar 



from the closest distance. Inquirer mm 
XW Rustell Ave. No . Minneatwlis, Minu. 



An established strain of honey gather 
golden slach. Honey is what you want wi 
out much swarming. Book your orders ea 
to save delay. One - ' 



Three- Banded 



ready May and 



June, Si c» each; 6 for h, 00: iifortj.oo: after 
June. ISC each: 6 for tt-iS: i> for n>tM. For 
larger lots write Curd Walker. Jellico,Tenn. 



Foa Sale— Golden Italian Queens an 

Nuclei about June iit. Send for price Hit. 

J. I, Danielson. FairQeld, Iowa. 



Queens from my honey-gat her ini _. . ._ 
will be ready to ship April ist. In honey- 
■'^■- •■-—■—..•-„ eouali, r 

e in this Ji 

D. E. Brolheri. Attalla. Al 



ertlsement elsewhere In this Jour 



Fox Sale— Golden Italian aueent about 
the 6r9t of May. Untested, loc: U.oo dozen. 
Select untested. Bocita.oaadoz. Teiled.t.iio. 
Select tested. Si is. No foulbrood In my apl- 
" " -■ an, N.C. 



D. T. Gaiter. Rl. 1, Randier 



II. It.Bo. }<-lb. beei. 7sc: i-lb.ti,i5. Nuclei, 
per frame, li.ij. No disease: everythlne 
guaranteed. Write tor prile list. 

C. B, Bankston. Buffalo. Leon Co . Tex. 



Gray Caucasians -Early breeders; great 
honey gatherers; cap beautifully whlti:: 
great comb bulltJers; very prolific: gentle; 
hardy; good winterers. Untested. Si 00, Se- 
lect untested, ti.is. Tested, Si-So, Select 
tested, t3.oo. H, W, Fulmer, Andalusia, Pa, 



^ffi; 



One pound bees, ti.50; i-lrame nucfei. ti.is. 
Full colony In sframe hive at K.^o; iD-frame. 

each, lo-fr, hlvei. The Stover Apiaries, 
May hew. Miss. 



For SALE-Good Italian queens, untested, 

7Sc; tested. Ii.m; nuclei, i-frame. I3.00; lib. 
package. Si 00 ; i-lb. package, tj.oo. Unlesled 
Queen with bees at above prices. Will be- 
gin lo send about April ist. G, W, Moon. 
i«U Park Ave. Little Rock. Ark. 



F You w 



r orders early nil 



leas packages plac 

the Marcbant Bros., i/nion aprines, 

See our ad elsewhere in this Journal. 



Phblfs' Golden Italian Queens combiDc 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey (atherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, ti.oo: six, Is.oo; Tested, ti.00; Breed- 
en, ts,Do and tio. C. W. Phelps ft Son. 
3 Wllcoi St.. Blnchamton. N. Y. 



Pt.ACE your order early 10 insure promcii 
service. Tested, ti.is: untested. ti. on lui. 
tans and Gotdeos. John W. Pharr. 

Berclalr. Tex. 



n- breeder. Price 



. Select untested, i 



Money returned for any queens not sslli- 
tactory, B. J. Cole, 

Fertilla. Riverside Co., Cailf 



Bees and Queens — Doolittle's Italian 
stock speaks for itself. They are gentle, re- 
sist disease, and are fine honer gatherers. 
We breed this Slock only. Untested queen 
7sceach. l»,oo perdoien; I60 per hundred. 
Tested queens, ti.iS each; tn per doien: 
SSsper hundred. Three frame nucleLti.« 
each; tioo per hundred. Bees S4-lbpkgi, 
JSceach: (toper hundred; lib, pkgs , Ii» 
each. tBS per hundred, Add price of qneens 
10 above pkgs. Complete calaloc free on 
application Spencer Apiaries Co.. 

Nordhotf, Calif. 



Italian Queens, prompt service; queeni 
nailed to purchaser In new style of intro- 
luclog cage that Is safe and sure Bees 



J. F . Dlen 



J, Liberty. Mo 



Queens— ElABLv Queens, Goldeh 01 
Leather-Colored Italians, one select ua 
lested.li.oo; 6.|< as; 11 SS,oo, Tested. Ii. is. 
Best breeder, ts.oo. Earlv Swahms of Yodkg 
Bees In light screen cace a specialty. One i- 
lb. package. Ins: one i-lb.. ti.15. queen ex- 
tra. For ten or more write for price; also 
nuclei and full colonies. Orders booked 
now for bees and queens, both ready lor de- 
livery March IS and after. Safe arrival. 
prompt service and SHtisCactlon guaranteed. 
Circular free, J, E. Wing. 

ISS Schlele Ave,. San Jose. Calif, 



ed.lLooeach; b. Is jo; 11. tiD,aa, Select l< 

li,is each; 11. (14.80. Untested, nc each; L 
U.io; II. |7.ao. Select untested, Bsc eacb: 
i,l4.«o; ii,fc.oo. Breeders. tj.oa to Ss-oo. Vir- 
rlns,soc each: 6. ta-So; la. (400. Bees.i-lb.. 
lE.iS: » lbs. Ii,as; H lb.. 7SC. Nuclei, t frame, 
(1,15; a frames. ti,as; 3 fr,, Ij.oo, f^nll colo- 
nies with tested aueens. Bfr,.|6.SD: lofrarae. 
S7.00. No disease, safe delivery and salii- 
faction luaranleed. Money roust accon- 
pany the order. Write for price list. 

I, N, Bankslon. BuSaio. Tei, 



SITUATIONS. 



Wanted a 

help In seaso 
wages 10 righ 



1100 colonies. Good 

T, E, Hanks. 
Haeerman. Idaho, 



Wanted— Man with some experience lo 
take care of iso colonies of bees for nib. 
Who. If conditions suit him. buy bees or 
take them on shares for 1017. Germanwiib 
some experience in farming preferred. Give 
all particulars In first letter. 

Chas, Benirup. Deerfield. Kans. 



Deputy Inspectors— On May t,. u 
aminations will be held to provide ai 
ble list of deputy bee inspectors fi 

Stale of Illinois the sr' ' -"- 

per day, ^ For further 



HONEY AND BEESWAX 

Wanted— Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett ft Co.. 

6Aiit 173 S. Water St.. Cbicafo. III. 



reasonable price. Ask for delivered 
n 1 tio-lb. cans or more. 

Wesley Foster. Boulder, Colo. 



For SALB-Eiira cood lltbt amber met- 
quite aDdallalta hoaer. Two 60 pound cam 
to case, sc a pound: 5 and 10 pound (rlction- 
top paila.Sc per pound per hundred weltht. 
Cash with order on board of cars here. 
B. A. Httcfaell. Buckere. ArLi. 

For SAi.B-^io.ooa pounds amber boner in 
6i>lbL cans or frlctlon-top palli. Beilqual- 
iiy: prices rleht: umple. 

E. S. MillBr. Valparaiso. Ind. 



An^Fican V«e Jonrnal 



Fob Sale — Medium brood (oundallon. 00c 
o ten lbs., 51c per lb. Up to ij lbs., soc. Up 
osolbs.. 48c: ISO lbs,. 4BC. prepaid In Loulsi- 
ina. Root s (oods for sale. Beeawaz wanted. 
i6c caah. 17c In trade, 

J. F. Archdekln. Bordlonville. La. 



Fob Sale -Water-white alfalra, white 
clover, amber alfalfa, and amber [ail honej 
inta-lb. cans or smaller packaees. Amber 
fall hooey is of our own eitractlne. and can 
also be furnished In barrels. Write for 
sample of kind desired and state quantity 
Tou can use. Dadaul & Sons, flarnilton, 111. 



FOB SALB 



FoK Sale - Frlctlon-top palls, s-lb. site, 
per loo. !«.»; joo, toi.is; lo-lb, site per loa. 
f^iS: sw. I30- Low prices on other sises In 
bu k- Also furnished Id re-shlpplnj cases. 
Shipped from ChlcSKo. 
A. G. Woodman Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



Fob Sali-joo colonies of bees, s acres of 
land, N. L. Anderson. Spearfisli. S. Dak. 



For Salb or to let on shares Mo well kept 
colonies. In Irrlrated alfalfa reilon (Kansas): 
season isiiaverared no pounds. Address, 
C O- D«*ison. Preibr. Hosp.. Pittsburg, I*a, 



Sbb our larje ad elsewhere in tbls Journal- 
On bees Id packages we will express on lots 
of fireor more packaees lo ""'"•- —. «( 
the Dakota, Nebraska, Color 



Fob Sale— iTD colonies of beeieauipped 
tor extracline In a apiaries one mile apart, 
inanalfalFa belt three miles (torn Fallon, 
Nev.. In th« heart of the Carsoa-Truckee U. 
b. Government Reclamation projecl. For 
particulars, address GUlman H. Wright. 
R. F. D. No. I. Fallon. Nev, 



lexander feeders, ik each. 

S[6 elder mill. U.oo. too 

iens. strong frame. 600-B f r., 

i-w lal. boner tanks, used 

--'- .' New iTo'Reflei 



; |3J. lis. .- 

frames wired, 5 
excluders, loc 1 



Wesley Foster. BouTd 



HONET LABELS 



HONSr Labels that create a favorable Im- 
pression on the buyer. Dealers admire them 
and live them prominence. Cataloe Free, 
Liberty Pub. Co., Sla.D,Box4H.ClevSland:b. 



HorrnAK self spacing (ramei In flat, 100. 
Uoo. soo. ItlTS: loco, J17. 
Slyele*etts Frame Works. Whltneyviile. Ct. 

Center Ju nction, Iowa. 

*i« r,,^M^nrS^''"'^°,^ »'"« dovetailed hives 
SrnS"a't'i;>'„"^??,^.'^lJrca'?,'=,'i'"'"^'''"'"''' 

*■ E- Burdlck, Sunnyilde. Wash. 

Gooi) second hand 60- pound cans asc per 
cash. °b.'5°.^S^ebe°r ^ So''.''Sii,lt[V 

l>, SOPer. Tar-lrflrtn Vf]..1. 



W. D. Soper. Jackson. Mlcl 



NoncB-Beekeaper 



ThiiTc.'sff'.Si.'gJ-'-"' 

Cohocton, Rt. J. N. y. 



the wax from old 

We cet It all out. Ou shares .. . 
for cash; new Caclory: old libei 



r casa; new laciory: oifi iiwrai terms; 
isapest and handiest transportation for all 



.. .1 beekeepers. You always aet youi 
rax back. J. J. Angus. 

m Fnlton St, Grand Haven, Mich. 



HISOBLLANBOUS 






k. R. ^^.>^, 

Shawnee. Okla, 



Fob Sale— 3s colonies pure Italian bees 
with select tested queens of J. P. Moore 
strain, t4.so per colony: is colonies with mls- 
maled queens from same strain. U 00 per 
col.:}$cals. Ileht colored hybrids from the 
same strain with queens. Usa per col., all In 
B-trame bodies iu eood winter cases, mostly 
the Qulnby standard, full depth self-spac- 
1p[ Hoffman frames, 8 to each hive, all combs 
straight, and all strons and healthy with 
plenty of honey, f. o. b. here. _ 

Wllmer Clarke. Box sua. Earlville.Mad. Co, 
N. Y, 



Fob Salb- a 6nc 



Mai 



>tk from railroad depo 
ars. Chas. Mack, 
invllle, Putnam Co.. Fla. 



Fob Sale—A good bee location: t* acres 
with good house and barn: also 30 colonies 
oE bees with Gitureg. Ixicaled In the cen* 
tralpart of Wisconsin, For further infor- 
mation write to Geo. Delano. 
Royalton. Waupaca Co,. Wis- 



richer 



iwer of 



It dei 



lows how any one. 

oor. ckN acquire riches. 

HOFiTis the onlyproeres- 

,__.-nal published. It shows 

how li 00 grows to Siioo. Wriie now and I'll 
send it ill months free. H. L. Barber, sib- 
30 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. III- 



POULTBY 



ambs. High 
Iter. Prices 
r setting or 

~ Fred OeTieirBoi iu,~Brighton. III. 



Babbed Rocks standard bred eggs for 
batching. W. Cotfman. 
Bt. J. Benton Harbor, Mich. 



PoDLTBT Pafbe. u-m page periodical, up 
todate. tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry, for pleas- 
ure or profit : [our months tor 10 cents. 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 130, Syracuse, N. Y. 



Productlva B«e- K••plng^— 
""- '- t methods for produomB 
ider the greatert vanet/ of 

• oonditiona. have been studied, suted 

■ and eioellently arranged in this 
' thorough, sdentifio yet practical vol- 
' utoe by Prank C- Peilett, Iowa State 
I Apiarist. The author hsa been in a 
, bee atmosphere since eariy youth. 
I his career has been that of a sueoeasf ul 
' honey-producer, i nstruotor to the pro- 
' feosion, and an official government 
' inspector of hives. It is a new kind 
, of bee book and the beat kind- He 
, lets tbeother fellow talk about the 
1 poetry of the l>ee — he talka about the 
' rdAtion between your hives and your 
' pocket-book- 

I Here wiU be found the material 

, needed by the eitensive producer 

, who wants to have the latest infor- 

I mation at his hand, the small pro- 

' duoer who wants to study that he 

' may make propesa 

upon the scientific basis that will 

■ bring the best return. The last word • 

■ upon every subject connected with ' 
' the industry is presented in a manner ' 

r eaaily understood and immediatdy , 

S applied in the work of the expert or , 

i the be^nner. < 

i The 134 photofcraphio illustratJODa < 

¥ are of the high^ class, the hand- ' 

J some cloth binding ia durable. 3l6 ] 

J pages. Price (1-50 net, or postpaid , 

E with the American Bee Journal, one , 

A year, only 12.00. ^ ■ 



EATHDNEY 



PREPAREDNESS 

High Grade Queens Bees by the Pound 

Prapara for » big crop of hon*y by |«ttln( b««a and quaana from 
M. C. BERRY a COMPANY 

THRU-IANDKD IT* Ui>ll B ttB *IIO QUKBW aWBO FOIt HOWK T PKOPU CTUMI 

Price Lilt- Swarms of bees in packages ready lo ship now, ^^ 



If q< 



i: s-lb.S 



S.K3S, 



^ot 5 packages or more will pr*My •apraaa to your address east of the Dakpta. 

Nebraska. Colorado and Texas lines, and south of Ihe Canadian boundary. This applies 
only on orders received In April. 



warranted purel: 

ed from ••laet Honay Oalliarlnt Stock, Ihe ■ 



booking. Thar* m 



ling, honey-producing colonies. 
orders for either bee" ' '" 

as we canMil'Bnd''dc 
your maiwy baak by 

tear. Watiavenodlst- 

for prices on wholesale quantities. 

.M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Haynevllle, Alabama 

Saoowttvn tu Brown A Any 
Lar(*at Packaga Shlppar* In tha South 



for either bees In packages or queens will be filled promptly b 

' ' . Thar* will haabaoiutaly no dalay. We lake ( 

.ve your order and get yoi 

ity is 100 .lb. swarms a dL 

irrlval and satisfaction we guarantee. Write 



llil and do so promptly. Let us have y 
ly baak by return mail Our capacity is 
have no disease ol any kind. Safe arrlvi 



American Hee Joaraal I 



The National Aarloultural Soelety 



MiU MB rf HdHll ItfltltlM, 
■ li i U^ MN—to mU 




Pn£KU 
Fmperlty 
PtbitUn 
Better Ajricnltue 
Braider CitlzeuU|l 
Bluer OpportuHiea 



CONSTITUTION -Artlola 11 



(isan and non-[>olitlcal. nu.i,» »j ,^,. — 
mandseDeriL confidence and afford i 
airlcultural Intereils of t' 



i: la) To effect ai 
laoonsorgblpand 
naiithoiece for Ihi 



©AFIELD - - 

II iiic-i-B •■v*^n All Thmt Hb Mar 

lU-USTRATED pii^ and M< 

WM MtoMl IpfwHMral SmMj Cm h Iw Tm 
Id addition to Ibe obvloui advanisiea Ibat 
will come to rou as a member of a (ocjetj' of 
luch hiih itandlnethere are two distliicl, 
lanilble beaefila. ^HE FIELD lUuslrated 
aodTHE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST will 
be seal without further expense 10 each 
member for one year upon pa* men 1 of his 
annual dues of «Z.OO. 

Tear off blank at rleht. fill In name and ad- 
dreis, and mall wltli currency, cbech or 
moDer order for VS. 00. 



AGRICULTURAL 
" DIGEST 

Tho lATHMiU JISIICM.TnU. SOeiHT 
No. 17-tl WmI «ld StrMt, Haw Yorli 

/lurewilk apfly for mimiirihit in THE 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
and ntloit fi.oo ammal dull, le i<uliidi THR 
FIELD ILLUSTRATED raid THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGES7 uiiUKmt ftrl/urcharei. 



THE RAREST AND BEST OFFER YET 



1 i7.iS4 fini! 
Itboutadi 



A daughter of one of Dr. Miller's best honey 

3ne year lor only tiix). Everyone will want on ... 
ucers. Listen to the record; A yard of 71 colonies produced in oe 
(ecllontof comb honey oran averaee of us sections percoigny, 1 
(he world's record crop from a yard of that siie. Start breedlne a I 

uslnc one of Ihoie famous queens this season. This Is the lirst lime sLut^n ngm laia nuieu 
yard^asbeeo on sale. Our breeder, one of the very beat In the Gulf States, will breed 
from one ot those best queens, and as his orlElna) slock ii of the b«st three-banded slock. 
wonderful results is to be expected. Let us book ^our order at this tii ' ' ' 



fine queeni. for w. 
well worth all we i 



efor 



ind the Rev 



;,N5S," 






: dellvc 



Theqi 



ipplies furnished ru'bsct'ibeia''of''The"ReView."noae" wliFlJe charged^ upc 
.t — 11 ,11 — . -1, .u_ _ . 1 .Ljj gggj ■■ buy." Notice ll " "' 



UN Poind Pioki^ of ConUets Bom for Salo Widi Qmou 

Did you ever ask a breeder to quote you a price upon a thousand pound packages of 
combless bees 1 If vou did. you will have noticed that he look his pencil from his pocket 
and becan to Giure what such a sale would save himlnadvertislnE, postage, office help, etc.. 
.nri thB r»iili< wnnid be that he would make you a very close price. Now we have Ihal 

one pound packaies o{ ' 
supplies furnlsl - ' - ■ - - . ■^. r. 

subscribers wll 

not (or a late fall delivery, but for April and May del ... 

will be quoted later, or by mall for the asklni. Upon this dea. ... _., ^ 

First tbeprlce. second, tbeold experienced breeder who has spent his life breeding bei 
and queens for the market. We mention this so you will not get the Id ' ' -^ - 

' good as money can bur. no matter wnai 

111 package of those combless bees, each 
lueen. Additiooalpound packages with- 

... special price. They are ahlpced from 

■\y. Address. 

THE BEEKEEPERS' REVIEW, Northstar Mich. 



big points: 
...eedlngbeei 

Idea Into yourlieads 



price vou pay. "fhe price is I16 fc. 

conlalnin£a young untested three banded itali 
out queens, one Ji 00 each. For larger i"'"n"i« 
Alabama by eipresa. Booh your ordei 



THE QIEEN OF ALL QIEERS 




U the Texas Qneeu. 
Sesd me your orders 
eirlf for Italiu inj 
Caraiolin. Queens, 
$8.00 per doz. Bees 
per poud, $1.50. 

aiCULAl FIEE 

Rio Hondo, Tout 



QllirS QIEEIS OF QMLin 

ARK PKKRLKM-"THIItl'l A KEASOM" 

They are thoroughbred, pedigreed, three- 
'' inded Italians and Grey Caucasians, 



■Mendelian" bred; i 



Phices— Uunt 



:s from superior 
I. May and June, 



CHARLES W. QUINH 
•II W. ITft An., MISTH HiaiTS, TEXM 



HONEY ANB DEESWU 



Chicago. March i8.— During the past ihrK 
weeks there has been quite a tree moremsii 
of honey, and stocks have been creatly k- 
duced. as also the prices, because boldtn 
have become anxious to realise, and much 
of the honey has shown a tendeocy to grinD- 
latlon. Fancy comb honey is beldataboat 



have been mostly at Sc per pouodbr 
ine clover and bass wood, with the amber 
grades at (rom 6e7c per pound. Beeswax it 
selling freely at 30c per pound if clean and of 
good color. R. A. Burnktt & Co. 



C. C. Cleuohs Producb Coufant 

Los Akgblbs. March is.— The market here 

in California at present on honey and vu 

is as follows; Water-while sage. yKc: white 
sage.6Kc: llcbt amber sage, •Mc; lighlam 
ber alfalfa. Aic. All In straight carload lati 
f, o, b. shipping point. Choice coun try htes- 

Haiiilton ft Mbnde asoK. 



NEW ENGLAND 



Beekeepers will find a full line o[ 
supplies In Boston. Send for caUlog, 

H. JEPSON 
1U rrlead StrMt, ■aaton, Mmb. 



J supp 

Kir 



;4 MONTHS FOR 

TiIa] Snbcfiptiffi 



m 



LUTHER COLORED ITALURS 











DOS s 1 b I e disapporctmeni 




larfree Unlesled queeni 
1 |i each: doi.. lo. Choice 



rOI WT *FFOIB TO Mttl WIS 
CLOSIRfl on SALE OR TIE " LEVIS " 



OOOIS. t% PiroHt Iff, MTALOI PIICE 



10-rr>KM WlMonsin 1 l-X atary Nhraa 
tO-framo dovetail hIvM with CQlaraJa 



Oet my special price 

the " LEWIS" goods 

Catalog of LEWIS BEEWARE free. 



NEITEM UE HEPEK V, 



L 



rican;Bge Jonraalj^^^ 



The Double-Walied Massie Bee-Hive 



for Bms— licrutad Supply of 

ioi^ — Tbo Best Hive for any diMte 

FuiiriMd ii the sltaratf et hnber ii tHIwr CffrMt, 

WhHi Pile ir ledweed. All Breed awi EztreeliBg 

Frewi Made frea White Pile 

THE VENTILATED BOTTOIM 



THB MASaiB HIWi 



iFfih a feeder will 



ror con^b or Sxt^Ce. Honey Si^y.^iiMi iSUv'SS-J^lSS^ ^S3"!r,1i^r.iS?no" "d^^XV^A 
are received dallr trom those who are uiiac Ihls hive. 

nr lOT HIE 11 1 niu hieii mtufmtin fillt uuuiiei 



be sure la lel our crlcei before burlni eliewheie. We will mall oi 

KRETCHMER MFC. COMPANY, 



1100 3d St., 



The Dorelalled Hive for Comb Honey 

EULT MM OIBEI UtMIITS 

M. If you are In the market For supplies 
•p**lal prlo* Hat to any one upon requeil 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 



SAFETY FIRST 



UplCTted after Marcb astb. 



QUMM 




March isl to May lat 


."•' 


tst to Nov. 


".i 


¥Sffl"':::::::: 




..ti.t» tfSo ticoo 
. iDO la.m il.oo 


■s 


t4.oa 
6.S0 


I.SO 








paDled by is percent advance payment. This meant order 


la advBDce ot sblpme 


wilhlniii 
t. accom 






I 


11 


So 


loo 



i-ooand packaie... 



!'l liso 



ti&.oo t M.cn 



1117.011 



117.50 1U.S0 

There it do better way for the beginner to start with bees tbao with Ihe old'fashloned 
iDCleui. I make a specially at sblopini nuclei. 

I -tra me nucleus without queen ti.so 

i-frame " " " a.so 

3-fraroe " " ■* iSo 

-e wanted, add price of queen to price of nucleu 

H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS 



Sweet Clover Seed 

QUICK CERMINATION 

Gel our "Scarified." sweet clover seed which will germinate from B5 to 05 percent Ihe 
a rtt year and thus Insure you a good stand rleht from Ihe start. By sowiniour seed you 
will save money, as U only lalies about half as much scarified to sow an acre as oidlnarjt 
hulled teed. 

PRICES 





.,b. 


10 tbs. 


Mlbs 


109 lbs. 


':.•& 


s 


10 bu 

A. 


Lb,. 


Unbutied White Sweet Clover 
Recieued 


ISC 


$1.00 


is." 


tli.oo 




»«.8o 


!«■» 


»10» 


Hulled White Sweet Clover 
recleaoed and scarified 


MC 


ITS 


*.7S 


11.S0 


»u.» 


l,.00 


...i. 


>.o,. 


Hulled Yellow Sweet Clover, 
recleaned sod acarfied "Melllo- 
insOBicloalls" 


10c 


..80 


S.10 


.,.. 


...» 


O.So 




BIO 11 



When seed Is wanted by „ 

ded in the weichl In parcel post Sbipi 

PLUWB NOT^AM of our seed Is thorouihly cli 

Dally breaks some of Ihe seeds and we 

savlnr to you. Samples on appllcallon. 

TllXOW sWlirr CLOVIIt-Many 
yellow sweet clover as a honey plant. Ttii 
white variety makes II especlalfy vali 



Bacs will be inclu- 



broheo seeds. This is an ir 



□re. however, to cec the biennial 

DADANT & SONS, 



HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 



Queens and Bees 

FROM THE COTTON-BELT APIARIES 

Will and imni please you Three band Ital 
lansonly Prices from May 1st to July 1st 
as follows: Queens, untested, 7sc each: 14.00 
for all or I7.S0 per doien. Tested tl,ixi each; 
tS,7o for sli. or tiD,7S per dozen. Select test' 
ed.ti.jo each. Breedlne queens, ts 00 each. 
One pound packaee beet. ti,is: is packates. 
Iiooeach; 1 pound package, t3.is each: 15 
PBCkaEei, ti,Da each : j-pound packace. Ij.is 
each: ispackaces. Ii 7s each. 



THE COTTON-BCLT APIARIBS 
Box 83, Roxton, Tttxa* 



Fine Queens and Bees 



IS [ram my honey 
HE strains of Ihree 
ind (oidens ai the 
ig low prices: Un- 
9oe.t,.o»:6.ts.<»:ii, 
, ti7.So: 50, tit: ISO. 
ledaueens. 1. ti so: 
11. tH- Nuclei or lb. 
!S, l-fr. with untest- 
sn. Iiso: *. Iij: 11. 

tested queens are 
add price as above 



AHalla. Ala. 



THREE-BAIDEP 

IT«LIAH QIEENS 

They are bred from Imported mothers. 
They are the best for honey-producing pur- 
poses: very gentle and not Incline lo swarm 
If you buy once you will buy always. 

Aprllitojuiyi 
Prices ( b 11 

Uotested 1 .7s I t-K I 8. as 

Select untested 1 ,«o yvo «.«> 

Tested I I. as Too D.oo 

Selecttesied ' 100 11. ou 10.00 

We GUARANTEE thai all queens will 
reach you in good condition to be purely 
maled. and will give perfect sallsfaclion. 
All orders filled at once. 

L. L. FOREHAND 
Fort Deposit, Alabama 



Z^^Sg^ fe^American^Bcc Jonmalj^ g^^^g] 



Notice to Northern Beekeepers! 

rare oiaklnca ipeclalty of the pound packaie trade, and nilJ tb[p from our yards at PItzpitrIck aod other [lolats In AlabaoM, Mct- 
acat and queensdurlni: April and May at the (allowlDE prices: One poand-with aueen.lioo: without queen, ti.is. Two [>Dandt with 

queen, ta.M: without queen. Ilij, Three pounds with queen. ItSa: without queen, tj.oa. Untested queens. iliiEle. Si.oa; six Cot U-9: 
doien (or SLsa; In lots of so or more, tec each. Select tested, ti.oa. Breeders, f]^ A special price quoted on packMes of in or more. 
We have Improved onr pound packace, maklncit larier, llihter and el vine-more ventilation.! 

Our vast experience with the Root Company, and our father. A. r). Marchaat. enable* us to know what the trade wants and necdi, 
and we are welt equipped to take care of any and all orders regardless of alie. Our aim Is to carry surplus so as to be enabled lo Gil all 
orders br return mail and on the day they fall due. Our slock Is of the three-band Italian, and has stood the lest for ao retr*. Thsre h 
■rail* h*tt*r. We have sold the A. t. Root Company two cars of bees and several hundred queens, and will sell anm this seaaon. 

We euarantee safe arrival, freedom from disease, pure matlni. no Inbreedlni. and your money refunded If not satisfied. 

References; The American Exchange Bank of Apalachicola. Fla.: alto The A. I. Root Company. Insure yourself arainst loss by 
placing your orders with 



The Marchant Bros., 



Union Springs, Ala. 



ouK posT-ornce mobress will sr umoN sprihos. mlmbmum 



ron tKCEis II lEEiEErim iepeiis m he iiii 

OF BEES TOI lEEP >n ■» TM UIILE HEM 

Blanke'sKS page book is not merely a cataloE: It Is an an- 
Ihoritative expert guide on the kind of apiary supplies that 
successful beekeepers have Droved to be pralitafclo In ac- 
tual ■■>•■ Blanke carries the lareest slock of bee supplies 
west of the Mlsslislppl. and can make DrompC delivery. 
Every article carried Is perfect fitting, whetlier you're a 
beginner or an expert beekeeper you ought to get the Blanke 
Bee Book— send for It today. 

FiH FMttrv iMk U» Fm 

It you keep poultry, too. ask us for Ulutlrated poultry booki 
fullof valua>ile pointers on poultry ratling, as well as a cala- 
loc of nrofitable poultry supplies. 

•LkKl HFI. ft SIPPLT ¥L, PMEEU IR IEE. PHLTIT. 
Ml Mlir SIPPUES, »• WMIIIBTM, AIL, %t. LHU, HI. 



Maine Farmer 

iEMtmbUMbmd 1832) 

The only Exclusively Agricultural Newspaper : 
America. $1.00 per year in advance. 
Issued every Thursday by 

THE MAINE FARMER COMPANY 
Augusta, Maine 



ITALIAN QUEENS 



and the best of honey gilt^ 
erers. Untested, ti.oi: i. 
|2.5S:6,t5.oo: n,I».iKL Test- 
ed, Si.is: h. %b.io: a, ti3.u 
Send lor my free drCDJir 
. and price list, and see the 
r natural conditions undet 
which my queens are reii' 
ed. Will book orders DOW. 
JOHN O. MILLER 
7aa e Str**!, CM'^mClirtatl, Tens 



OUR TEXAS BEES 



Having Id 
almost the 
furnish you 



£"" 



ns where I can rear bm 
around. lam prepared is 
erybesl slock of beesand 



■J can aCord .. 
.. 3Bk colonies lof 
son. My pound packaiestrr 
OE increase at a reasonable 
)ound package, ti.ja'. ~ ' 



p those' 



ich. By 



with p , — 

dealers in larr 



doien. Special [ 
lots. 

WM. ATCMLEY, Mathls, T«a> 
"The T»*»»!aes«— " 



BEE SUPPLIES 

of altklnds: low prices. Discount (or earlj 

orders. Catalog free. 

J. W. ROUS!, Mexico, MlMOur 



HONEY LABELS 

Our Catalog No. 26 shows a very complete line of Honey Labels, nearly 50 designs in ail- 
When in neetJ of labels we advise that you write for a (Mpy of this catalog which will be mailed to 
your address promptly, 

HONEY ADVERTISERS AND PRINTING 

Honey Health Books.Honey Advertising Blotters, Honey Display Cards, Eat Honey Stickers, 
Honey Pood Value Stickers, also Envelopes, Note and Letter Heads, Circulars, Rubber Stamps, 
etc., are all listed in our catal<% with prices in large and small quantity. Write now for catalog or 
send copy for estimate. Our goods are guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. Address, 

EASTERN LABEL COMPANY, Dept. 3, CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 



d by Google 



BECAUSE IT l-ASTl 



the subject. 



* »T Favor of 

s Lumber 

lue in lumber de- 
are pat. But of 
The wood that 
the wood is used ■'" 

8 and earth-contact — that i 

JTMENT VALUE, 
of Bee Hive construction. It ii 

B gets Cypress lumber. Then (l 

red on Repairs You Da 
IE8TION 

li hooka of authority. Such are t 
rary. These books are not "adve^! 
;s of scores of technical schools ai^ 
the complete U. S. Govt. Rept. i 
iun;i vuiuiiies ; then branch out until you covdj 



SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.' ASSOCIATION 

1251 Haard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
1251 HIbernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 



d by Google 



d by Google 



:^^^^^ ^ American Bee Jonrnal /^^^^^^ 
Bees and Queens for 1916 



Send 25c. 



trial II monthi' subscTicIion to Ihe AMERI- 
CAN FRUITGROWER at one-half the reg- 
ular price of Fifty Cents, 

A monlhly publication devoted lo fruil 
grow In?, edited by practical or chard is ts 
and publlihed in the heart at the Appala 

^ TBr"TBI$ PMCTIML. HELPFIL 
PAPER *T THIS SPECIAL lATE 



AMERICAN FRUIT-GROWER 

oapt. • CharlottsviUe, Va. 



CLOVER 

rMnu-uiawin tta co^ owout, aa. 



Bee-Supplies 

LET US FICURE WITH YOU 
We know we can laClify you on ouatiiy. 
Write for calaloE. 

CCCLeMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
0«pt. S., Kansas City, Mo. 



EVERY FRUIT QROWBR 

Who wants up-to-date, valuable inlorma- 
tionon the vital problems of the fruil In- 
dtialrv. such as Spraying. Pruning. Cultivat- 
ing, Packing. Marketing, etc.. should sub- 

" BETTER FRUIT 



■••t-'^-^l 



^' Supplies 



ny prla*« b«tor« fla>lii( yMir or 

R. H. SCHMIDT 

Rt. A. Shsboyian, Wla. 



BEES AND HIVES 

■f yon are in need of bees, queens 

*<an supplies and want the 

'reasonable price, send for 

New i^^andioframcchalf hives. 

Philn'' •'^'- nucleus colonies or 

l)E<.,,j., the pound, shipped promptly. 

Tested Italian aueens. tijo; unlesl- 

* "i. J. STRINGHAM 
105 Pirk Place, N. Y. 

AFIAUES: Gin Gn*. L. [. 



d by Google 



I^^^^^^ American "BccJonmal^ ^^^^aE 

Woodman's Specialties 

SECTION FIXER 



OOLO MIDAL tor the fineat comb 
boner at the recent MIchlfBn 50th 
anolTerMrT convention, was won ay 
Floid Markbam. of Ypallanti Mich. 

" We have leveral kinds of ma- 
chlaea (or (oldinc sectloQi andDul- 
tlnclntbe ilartert. but lioce we EOt 
ona o( font Section Fixers, about two 

purpose are uied In our shop. It pays 

tloD Flier Is the only macblne that I 
know of (hat will do the job at any 
rale of speed and do it riEht." 

DO YOU KMOW that with this m« 
chine ;ou always handle lane piece* 
of foundation which make* the put- 



Price Si.?s with lamp and one form 
blocli, ahlpping weiibt s pound*, po*- 



PROTECTION HIVE 

r PBckln; ai you prefer. Seven-elchts material In the 
III last a life lime. Used and endorsed as (he beat blve 



Priam, §14.76 for Hv* IiIim*. rfaiivwwd ta any alatlM In tlM U. •. iMt «l Ui* 
MlMlMlypI nn^ Horili of «»• OhU Rl*«r«. 

been Toted a renero 
ir some colonies, am 



iS(orTPro(ectloD[ilTe wt(b dlvlalble 
eep wood roof cover, consisting of ibal 



OurSu(eAcrlcoltural Colleiehas 
and outfit. They are neio(la(ln( with a 
belt on tha market. 



NORWICMTOWN. CONN.. May «. ms. 
money to be u*ed in the construction of an Apiarian Bulldinc 
nlsh tbam in your Protection Hives, for I bellava them to be the 
ALLEN LATHAM 



••nd tor oAtaloc and apoolal olrouUrs. W« arc th* bo«hlv» poopi*. Bond us m list of yoar 
roqulrsmsnto for 1816, snd 1st as flforo with you 



[A. G. WOODMAN CO., 



GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 



Our three-year 



TIN HONEY CANS— LOW PRICES 



is proteellniusfrom blih price* until July 



.. blih 

Sly before that date. 6a-lb. 
turewllhyou. Frlction-tc 
— --■ '-ia.ti.is: II3.$&.TS: s^S. tsS-TI- 



1. U.ia; ica. is.soi lois. t*a 



A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 



THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF SOIL COLTIRE 

Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody know* that 
he started this ireat movement for Scientific Farming that Is chanting the desert 
Into a garden. But everybody does not know that (here Is a great school, the 

CAHPBELL CORKISPONDEIICE SCHOOL OF SOa CDLTIItE 

where (he Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mall, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured wUh- 
ou( leaving borne, at a very small expense. If you area farmer or expect to be a 
farmer, send for (he Campbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 



CIIMnELL COIIESPOIIEICE S(»0OL 
Bna^aiy Bllliitt, HMtaia 



US 



THERE OHGHT TO BE QHALin HERE 

"Waara rurwiahing Kannith Hawklna, tha 'Quality Hill Quaan' Brvadar, mma 
af aur ' Quaana »1 Quality,' and will offar quaana fram ana of Tlia Raviaw math- 
•ra araaaaJ with hia ' Quality Hill' Dranaa for 1»1«. Nabuyaraf S400 mora 
Quaana far Salivary attar Juna IS, can afford not to aak far our apaaial diaoounta 
aa tbaaa sraat haaay (atliarara. Wa d« nat think ona ean maka a mlatkaa In 
kairtat thA atert." _ . , . , . , 

The Review. Dec. tvij ThI* Townsend breeder exceeded (he average of iioo 
coloolesbyoversoapercent last year. Sure will be quall(y here. These excellent 
hoDeyqaeeDsi. ti.oo: b. «.»; n, «i» until Junei, Later. i.7jc; 6. h.«; i3.l7.Si>. Write 
for bboklet on Qualltr Hill Queens. 

KMHNITH HAWKINS, PLAINFIELD. ILLINOIS 



Fine Queens and Bees 



FOR SAtE 

IP ALL TAKKR AT HALF MHCB 

A large ouanllt; of Bea-Suppliei used an 
unuseJ Hives. Sections, etc.. etc. etc. 1 



P. W. D U H N ■ 



WHEI MIEIIU •! 



Remember we carry a full stocl( .<.'.'",' Q 
(he lowast catalog price. Two lines of r^.W 
road—Maine Central and Grand Trunk- 
Prompt (er vice and no trucking bills. 

TIE JL I. IMF 60., llMbHia Fills, lb. 

J. a. MASON, Managar 



I^^^g^ ^ American Bee Joumal^ g^^^SB 



STOP! LOOK! READ! 



UARCHANT'S FAMOUS 300-POUHD BREEDEM 

"' knows the best queens are reared durini the honey harvest. Our joi 
these breeders have on thalr rifth Hary In tin firat WMk af th» homr, hi 



now belnf bred In Florida during o 



. . .If bi 

best queens are reared durint the honey harvest. Our joo-oound breedr 

have on thalr rifth Hary In th« fIrat WMk af tha homy harvMt. 

When you order Bees and Queens from us you have quality, purity and hanay nl 
famous strain Tor Queens. Bees, Nuclei and full Colonies proinplly. or al such time as tnt 

j._., .,.,.„., . . ouraim is lo give ■ ' ' 

ythlng we claim for 



esatlsfactli 
that date from Canton, Obli 

Island Bred lUlUn Queens, Shipments begao March 



r honey harvest, and every beekeeptr 
illU holdlnithelr own: daa(htert from 

w- "an Bll your orders from the aboTt 
If desire, and (uarantee sifedelii- 



ourchaier 

best Slock an the market al the time you want It. Weiik 
sis true. We will iblp from Florida until Mar to ' 



(These prices are without Queeni.) 



t Frame Nucleus. h.M 



THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY, 



Canton, Ohio 



I nULUN'S I 

Unrivaled Italian 
QUEENS 

Genlle and prolific, three-banded. ' 
, andoneoF the very beat honey strains. 
I After May ist to July isl. untested 

I After July ut. SEieclal rataa. Three- 

; frame nuclei with unlested oueen. 

I Un. After June lat try one; you win 

I want more. Satisfaction cuaranieed. 

0. S. NOLLDI. fMtn, Ktniu j 



i NEW ENGLAND ^ 

. Beekeepers will find a full line of 
supplies In Boston. Send for cataloc. 
* H. H. JEP80N 

4 1«t Frlaii« Straat, Boalaa, Haa». 



WE ARE READY 

Tofiture on your wants. Send us a list of 
coods and we shall be pleased to auote roo 
the very lowest price for the best (oodi. 
Eatabtiahed iM. Our calalof rasy intereii 

h!': DUBY « SON, St Anna, IIL 



Northern Bred 

Italian Queans 

More hardy than Southern bred. Tn 
ihem once. Untested, ti.oo. Sel. lesled.Ii,io 
Plana [or betlnners, "How lo Introduce 
Queens and Increase." as cents, 
I. K. MOTT, QLKNWOOO, MICH. 



Extracting Honey is a Pleasure 

when done with the new 

Root Friction-drive 
, . ' Power Extractor .... 




Noiseless 
Power-saving 
Easiest to operate 



Smooth-running 

No gears to break 

Ask the man who owns one 



Send for 1916 Catalog 

The A. I. Root Company 

Medina, Ohio 



Washingtui 
Des Moiitta 

Indianapolis 

Zanrsville, 0. 

Mechanic Falls,Me. 



Lv Google 



American Hee -Jonrnal 



Embargo on Bee Supplies 
In the East 

BEEKEEPERS in th« Eastern States, particuUrljr in New England, should not delay ordering their stock of sup- 
plies as early as passible The Eastern railroads are conjested and have even placed an embargo on shipments 
to various points, refusing to aocept freight until their roads are unburdened. Ordering your requirements a 
month earlier t'lan usual will not cost anymore and will assure you of having supplies on band when the time comes 
to use them. This will allow for any delay which might occur while in transit. 

Our New England States representatives, Ross Brothers Co., 90-93 Front Street, Worcester, Mass., have a 
large supply of " Faleon " bee-supplies, and are especially equipped to handle the New England States beekeepers' 
orders whether they be large or small. 

Those beekeepers living in the New England States can order direct from the factory at Falconer, N. Y., or 
can write for Ihe name of the nearest dealer as they find it more convenient. 

R«d Cataieg. Postpaid Daalars Evarywhara " SImpllflad Baekaaplnf, 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, New York 

Wbara tbc aeod boo-hlrot aama tram 



NOW IS THE TIME 

To order your supplies^ and thus have everything In readiness for spring 

I Wc carry a full line of Root's Goods at all times, and are always prepared to fill any and all orders on short notice. 

Hives, supers, frames, sections, comb foundation, section-presses, foundation-fasteners, queen-excluders, queen, 

I and drone traps, swarm catchers, feeders, honey and wax extractors, capping melters, honey-knives, honey-tanks, 

honey-packages, shipping-cases, bee-escapes, bee-veils, bee-gloves, bee-brushes, smokers— in short, everything the 

I beekeeper requires for the proper conduct of an apiary. 

C. H. W. Weher & CoBpiiy, 2146 Ceitral Avemie, Ciieiiiiti, Ohio 

)oooeoooooooeoooooooooo c ioooocoooo< 



roil siccESi la ieeieepiu iepeiis oi the uii 

OF lEEl rOI lEEP Ml aOK TOI MIILE nEM 

Blanke's bS paie book is nol merely a calaloe; II Is an au- 
Ihoritatlve expert i-ulde on the kind of apiary suDplies ihal 
successful beekeepers have proved to be prafftafal* in ac- 
tual us«. Blanke carries the 1 arses t slock oE bee-supplies 
iwest of the Mississippi, and can make prompt delivery. 
Every article carried it perfect liltinE. Whether you're a 
beclnner or an experl beekeeper you oueht to lel Ihe Blanke 
Bee Book-send for it today, 

FiM PMllry Book Mit Froo 

If you keep poultry, too. ask us for Illustrated poultry book; 
loE of profitable DouKry supplies. 

BIMIE HF8. k »PPLT Gil., PIMEEIS II lEE, PHLTIT 
iUU Mill HmiES, Ml IMMIinM, ME^ n. LMIS, ■• 



I The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST! 
AND BEEKEEPER 

71i0 aaly baa pabllaatian In Caamdm 

, Ills the oiiicial orsan of the Ontario Beekeepers' Association and has inooi^ \ 

\ poraled with il (be former Canadian Bee Journal. 

Beekeeplngand Horllcullure In lis various branches are eSecliveiy oombl 
iform a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 

Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
Canada, li.m a year. United Slates, li.as a rear. Foreign. Ii.so a year. 

Sample Copy sect free on reauest. 

The HertieMltHnl PublishiRi Co., Linrtad, Petarboro, Oit., Cin. 



BARNES' 



Foot-Powv 



P of Chariton, ... 

' "We cut with one OI your 

Combined Machines last 
' winter jochaf f hives with 

7-ln. cap, itt> honey-racks. 

I deal of other work. This 

winter we have a double 

L amount of hives, etc. lo 

7 make with this saw, Il 

V willdoallyousarof It." 

Cataloi & price-list free 

W. F. a JOHN BARNES 

■■S Ruby St., ROeKPORD, ILUNOIS. 



I TESTEIQIEEISBYREniNMAIL \ 

C1.00 Moh 

These Queens are not culls or 

(erior In any way because they 

, cheap. They were reared last S 

I tember and October, and winteret 



MAKE THIS A 

LEWIS YEAR 

While you are starting the year's work— getting your bees ready for busineas — 
taking stock of supplies on hand and speculating as towiiat the season's outcome 
will be 

MAKE THIS RESOLUTION 

That you will use UtiWiS BEIGWABE this year — because it means success in- 
surance to you---because it means bee-hives and parts made of the best material 
by skillful workmen— because it means goods' accurately and systematically 
packed— because it means sections made of bright lumber, highly pohshed, 
accurately dovetailed and scientifically grooved. 

LEWIS HIVES ARE BUILT LIKE FURNITURE 
Lewis sections are the kind that do not break in folding 



Yn wiH M Lowit Btewara liaott at your own door— tkirt; 
diitriliiitiiig kouMt ii tht Inited States and feraiga cauntriat. 
If you kavo nat aio o< air catalap, aaad tar a eapy at aiaa. 



G. B. Lewis Company 

Exclusive MaBBfaetirers-Lewis Beeware 
Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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GETTING YOUR HONEY TO MARKET 

What Happens After the Honey Leaves the Producer and What 
is Necessary to Insure a Good Price? 



THERE has been some complaint on 
the part ol honey producers ot 
late that faosej' Is not moving ae 
it should and that prices are too low. 
It is the policy of the American Bee 
Journal t& reader assistance to its 
readers It possible and accordinglr 
the staff correspondent was sent to 
Chicago to see if be could find out 
where the trouble Is and give the pro- 
ducers some hints that would assist 
in marketing next year's crop. Feb- 
ruary Is usually the dullest month for 
honey sales and the dullest possible 
time ought to be the best time to find 
where the trouble lies, so this was 
done in February. 

In order to learn as much as pos- 
sible about conditions an effort was 
made to follow the honey from the 
producer to the consumer. This in- 
volved a study of the conditions of 
transportation by freight or express, a 
Tfslt to the wholesale district and to 
the retail stores which serve the best 

One point that soon became very ap- 
parent was that of the hundreds ot 
oommiasion firms on South Water 
street only a few handle honey at all. 
There were hundreds of crates ol 
cabbages, celery, sweet pot aloes, 
oranges, apples, and other staple pro- 
ducts to one case of honey. It did not 
take the writer fifteen minutes to de- 
cide that the trouble was not over- 
production. 

After talking to a number ot com- 
mission merchants who do not handle 
it at all as well as those who do, it 
began to look like the trouble was ot 
quite a different kind. It looks very 
much to the writer like it is Improper 
distribution and lack of Incentive for 
the merchants to push our product. 
A merchant difllikes to establish a 
trade tor a product which he is un-, 
able to supply, tf even twenty per 
cent of the commission merchants 
should undertake to establish a trade 
in honey and should succeed to the 
extent tliat a few have done the sup- 



ply would not last one third the year. 
If a man orders honey from his grocer 
and is unable to get It. maple syrup 
or corn syrup will take Its place and 
the next order will be for the substi- 
tute. 

Some beekeepers are forever talk- 
ing about overproduction and lack of 
demand. When corn flakes first ap- 
peared on the market there was no de- 
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mand but the manufacturers proceed- 
ed to create a demand by extensive 
advertising and to fix the price at a 
point which would pay for their pro- 
duct and pay for the advertising in 
addlUon. In our March issue Mr 
Oano tells how the orange growers 
have Increased thefr output more than 
three hundred times and how they 
have increased the demand for 
oranges and the price at the same 
time. 

Competition is very keen, especially 
In the large market centers. One firm 
visited, handled three million dollars 
worth of produce last year. This 
amount would make a pretty big hole 
In the honey crop for last season. 

As it now stands there Is no effort 
to supply honey at all seasons of the 
year. The crop Is moved as quickly 
as possible after it is harvested with 
the result that the market Is either 
crowded with honey or bare. A deal- 
er who would build up a trade must 
depend upon buying large quantities 
long in advance and anticipate the de- 
mand of his trade for several months. 
The honey producers seem to be in 
about the same condition that the 
orange growers were In 1S9G before 
they perfected their marketing or- 
ganizations. 

WHV FKEIGHT lATES ABE HIGH. 

To get back to the beginning, the 
first thing that confronts the honey 
producer who would send his honey to 
market Is the matter of high fvelght 
rates. Too much care cannot be 
taken In packing honey for shipment, 
not onlv to guard against damage In 
shipment but also to keep the number 
ot broken packages down to the point 
which will enable the railroad to car- 
ry honey at a low rate and still make 
a profit. Too many beekeepers take 
the attitude that it matters very little, 
for in case the shipment la damaged 
In transit the railroad company will 
pay tbr It anyway. This is a mis- 
taken viewpoint as was pointed out 
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b; F. a. Snook, claim agent of the 
Brie road at the natlona] coarentlon. 
Claims for damagea are a part of the 
regular expense accoont of the rail- 
road company and when the dam- 
ages absorb too large a part of the 
profits the rate la raised accordingly. 
Mr. Snook pointed out that tt Is not 
only the damage to the honey which 
results In a loss to the railroad but 
the damage to other goods which may 
happen to be In the same car 'with 
the broken package. As an example 
be cited a case where a broken pack- 
age of honey damaged a shipment of 
silk. The railroad had to pay for 
both the honey and the silk, the lat- 
ter of course, worth many times the 
value of the honey. In many cases 
the damage from broken packages 
could be avoided If the producer would 
use sufticlent care In preparing his 
shipment. It Is easy to see that In 
the end the entire lose must he borne 
by the honey producer. The careful 
shipper must divide the expense with 
the careless one, since the freight rate 
Is made high enough to cover all such 
losses In addition to the operating ex- 
penses of the railroad. 

The writer was for a time engaged 
In the practice of law and never dur- 
ing the years when his time was so 
occupied did be And any difficulty In 



getting a fair settlement for a client 
for loss or damage In shipment t>7 
freight Some railroads are much 
more prompt in payment than others, 
but all with whom we bad any deal- 
ings seemed entirely willing to make 
good any loss for which they were re- 
sponsible. There was never any ne- 
cessity to start suit on cases of this 
kind, for once proper proof of loss 
was presented settlement was secured 
without difficulty. The atutude of 
the railroads seemed lair enough and 
it It were possible for them to get In- 
to touch with the shippers and make 
clear the difficulties under which 
they work there would be much less 
friction because of high freight rates. 
If the beekeepers deeire to reduce 
freight rates, the first move to make 
Is to educate the shippers to use more 
care In packing for shipment and tbus 
reduce the amount of damage. If the 
careless man can be kept from ship- 
ping Improperly crated honey there 
will be no difficulty In getting a re- 
duction Df freight rates on this com- 
modity. Until then all honey ship- 
pers must contribute something to 
pay the losses. 

VALUE OP ATTRACTIVE PACKAGES. 
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products that are offered, he at once 
learns that In order to appeal to the 
consumer any commodity to be used 
for food must be offered In the moat 
attractive form poeslble. The writer 
saw a very good example of that In 
one of the well known ctHnmlsslon 
houses when a retailer came In to 
make a purchase with which to supply 
his trade. There was a liberal sap- 
ply of extracted honey in slxty-poand 
cans on the floor of the warehouse. 
He examined the various lots with a 
good deal of care, sampling each kt 
two or three times to make sure that 
the quality was good. The thing thai 
Impressed the writer, however ,wm 
not the care this man nsed in looking 
for the best flavor, but that be re- 
fused to sample honey In rusty cana 
There was one shipment In cons that 
were rusty on top and which had a 
rather unattractive appearance Rener- 
ally. He sampled honey only In 
bright new cans that did not show a 
particle of rust. When the writer 
asked the commission man abont 
the difference In price he was Inform- 
ed that they were compelled to sell the 
honey In rusty cans at from one to 
three cents per pound less, tn spite 
of the difference In price this buyer 
would not even look at It. ProbaWy 
the shipper of that lot of honey will 
blame the commission merchant and 
charge him with stealing a dollar or 
two per case on the shipment, II 
surely Is poor policy to save flfteee 
cents by using a second hand can in 
which to ship the honey to market 
and lose from sixty cents to one dol- 
lar and eighty cents per can in mak- 
ing the sale. If the writer had not 
already been convinced of the value 
of new packaees for honey this ob- 
servation would have convinced him. 
However, another example was In 
store, with comb honev this time. Ttie 
honey was well graded and In ne» 
shlnnlne cases but seconds hsd been 
uned which showed dark streaks c' 
wood Instead of 'he clean white tit 
the first quality shipping cases. This 
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WHS on the floor of another store bo 
that the two examples did not occur 
in the same establishment. Although 
the honey was of about the same 
quallt)'. the more attractive package 
sold tor fifty cents more per case than 
the other. Someone had bought in- 
ferior cases and had probahly saved a 
few cents In the price but it coat two 
cents per pound In the Belling price of 
the honey. The producer who must 
Bell In a distant market should in- 
sist on the beat possible quality in 
shipping cases, and before placing an 
order tor supplies should know that 
the quality Is O. K. 

In this establiahment the writer was 
shown a mode! shipment of comb 
honey. The grading was remarkably 
uniform, the sections were perfectly 
cleaned and the cases as clean find 
white as one could wish. This honey 
was selling at the hlgheat price the 
market would afford. Possibly the 
curiosity of the reader may be arous- 
ed as was that o( the writer to know 
where this honey came from. The 
only thing that worked against It 
was the fact that It was western 
honey and western honey has the re- 
putation of granulating in the combs 
more easily than eastern honey and 
the buyers are somewhat partial to 
eastern honey on that account. This 
honey, however, was bo nicely put up 
that Us appearance Insured a good 
sale. When asked where It came from 
the dealer replied, "Why that comes 
from Prank Rauchfuss of the Colorado 
Honey Producers." Tt thus became 
apparent that the advantage which 
this organization has gained In east- 
ern markets Ih the result of the care 
used In grading and packing their 
product before It leaves their hands. 

ATTRACTIKG THE CONSUMEB. 



These stores sell to high class trade 
and they are aa neat and clean as a 
parlor. The first one visited offered 
"Airline" honey. When asked If they 
handled no other kind they replied 
that they did not The writer then 
enquired whether It was because the 
public Inslflted on "Airline, owing to 
its advertising, that they handled no 
other. The reply was that It waa be- 
cause of the clean packages In which 
It was offered. The salesman then 
showed the comb honey In clean, 
tight cartons, and the extracted jare 
wrapped in oil paper. There was no 
drip and every separate section or Jar 
was as nice and clean ae any other 
line which they had on their shelves. 
The public asked for "Airline" honey 
because of Its advertising, but most 
buyers would as readily accept any 
other If equally attractive. This 
dealer handled "Airline" honey be- 
cause it was clean and saved htm 
the annoyance of dirty packages. 
The reason was clear enough and we 
went out to find a store that bandied 
something else. We found it but a 
few doors away and the honey was 
the only sticky package that we found 
In that store. The extracted honey 
packages were sealed in the ordinary 
way and nearly every one showed a 
slight drip down one side. This little 



streak of honey would catch all the 
dust and thus It soon became any- 
thing but attractive. The label was 
printed In only one color so that al- 
together there was no comparison In 
the appearance of the brands. Had 
the writer been In search of honey for 
bis own table It Is easy to guess which 
he would buy It he knew nothing of 
either producer. Further more he 
left the store with the feeling that he 
had learned some lessons which be 
could utilize to good advantage In 
marketing bis own honey crop. One 
does not have to look far to see that 
money spent In putting up our pro- 
duct in the most attractive package 
will come back several times over 
when we sell the crop. 

PACKAGE UUST PIT THE nADE. 

This brings us to another consider- 
ation; the kind of package in which 
to ship. Tbis depends altogether on 
the trade to which the honey is to be 
sold. If to a buyer who will sell it 
again under his own trade name it 
should have no mark of anr kind ex- 
cepting the net weight which the law 
requires. It on the other hand It is 
to he SQ^d through some regular 
channel which recognizes the pn>- 
ducer'a trademark as an asset It 



sale sales the writer was more inter- 
ested than ever In the retail package. 
Retail stores were visited In the best 
part of Chicago where the rents paid 
tor space would make most ot ue K^Bp. 
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should be labeled with the producer's 
own mark. In one warehouse there 
was a big pile of shipplag cases 
marKed "J. £•■ Crane & Son, Middle- 
bury. VL One of the cases was op- 
ened and some of the sections remov- 
ed. They were ver; nice and each, 
was wrapped in a clean carton with 
the Crane name and the usual print- 
ed matter. The dealer remarked that 
he had been handling Crane honey (or 
nearly thirty years. In this case the 
honey was known to the buyer and the 
name was a guarantee of quality. But 
a few weeks before the writer had 
asked tor honey In the Boston mark- 
et and had been shown a Jar of ex- 
tracted honey with the Crane label. 
There Is no question but that It Is 
greatly to the advantage of the seller 
to market bis best product under bis 
own trade nain» when he can do so. 
However, ft oftcu happens that when 
he goes into a strange market the 
obly buyers who will present them- 
selves will be those who buy to sell 
again nnder their own name and 
such would not buy honey with the 
individual trademark. It Is well to 
correspond with the commission mer- 
chant with whom one expects to deal 
and learn Bomethlng of the market re- 
quirements. Coyne Brothers who are 
among the largest sellers of honey In 
the middle west have a trade which 
they supply with comb honey in their 
own cartons and with each case they 
send a placard for advertising pur- 
poses. This trade has come to look tor 
the Coyne Brothers brand. Honej sold 
to this trade Is placed in the cartons 
and repacked after it reaches their 
warehouse. Of course iwt all of the 
honey that passes through their hands 
Is handled In this manner. 

CENEBAL.BEQUIKEMENT3. 

While the writer interviewed a 
number of dealers both wholesale and 
retail the most satisfactory Interviews 
were with Daniel J. Coyne of Coyne 
Brothers and R. A. Burnett. Hr. 



Burnett has sold honey since 1S77 and 
Mr. Coyne nearly aa long. Mr. Coyne 
began as a helper at I3.0Q per week 
and worked up until he was getting 
160. per week before he started In 
business for himself. Both men have 
specialized in honey for many years 
and were in poslticm to give many 
pointers on the conditions In the 
honey market. When asked for some 
general advice to the honey seller 
they agreed on the following: 

Sell through a firm that specializes 
in honey, for such a firm can get a 
better price. Be very careful atioot 
grading and packing and use corru- 
gated paper lining for the shipping 
casefl to catch drip. Both agreed that 
in general comb honey sells I>etter In 
bright wood shipping case with glass, 
than in corrugated paper cases, and 
usually arrives In better condition. 

Mr. Snook, the railroad claim agent, 
gave the following advice In regard to 
shipping: Use only factory-made 
shipping cases and load the honey so 
that the combs will be parallel with 
the rails. This will place the shock 
of shipment on the edges Instead of 
face of combs. Use cement coated 
nails since they hold better, and use 
cushioned carriers. Stencil name and 
address on the package Instead of 
using a shipping tag put on with 
tacks. Tags often get rubbed olT and 
the shipment goes astray while the 
stenciled address cannot be tost. Also 
avoid as far as possible the shipment 
of comb honey In cold weather. 
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«FEW of onr Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts have « late honey flow. The 
beekeepers in these places have 
difficulty in telling satisfactorily be- 
cause they cannot get their honey 
shipped for the early market, and if 
they hold for the late market in March, 
April and May, which ii usuallr good. 



quite a proportion of the baser ^ 
granulate more or less. ThcM nmni- 
tain locations (many of theni)tiiTct 
dark or amber honey of poor qulitT, 
and for this reason the honeycaiuiat 
he held. There is no alternitive but to 
sell at a reduced price, which ii mraWj 
done. We caution them to not hold 
this later honey for prices better tfau 
those oSered for the early honey. 

Beemen often make mistake! of tUi 
kind. An instance comei to mind. 
One car of comb honey waa lold lail 
fall at a very satisfactory price; in fact, 
at a higher price than had enr bees 
lecured for honey in that locality, Not 
a great distance from there wutn- 
othercarof honey for whichScentii 
case less was offered. The beekeepert 
held out for the additional 6 centi, ud 
the buyer refuted to take it Ai a can. 
sequence the honey was not lold tor 
some time, and when a bayer m 
secured the honey brought 35 centi i 
case less than the price originiO; 

I often hear it said that what bn- 
beepers need is several buyers btiris( 
honey in a locality and competing with 
each other for the honey. This might 
help, but it is just a little easier lor tht 
buyers than for the beekeepert to 
have an understanding- Where priui 
around $3.00 a case tor comb Doner 
can be secured, the honey should be 
sold. No beekeepers afaonld have bid 
to take lets than (8.75 for fsn^ hone; 
last year in the Rocl^ Moontaia eoiu- 
tr^. Some prices lower than tbii were 
paid, but it was for honey psckedlUe 
in the season, and some of it wta oat 
very carefully graded. 

It is still the practice for tome bee- 
men to pnt sections in the No. I gmt 
if half or two-thirds of one side of tbe 
section is sealed, provided it i) good 
weight Then another mistake is (wclc- 
ing honey below the mininiuin aCunped- 
It is strange that some will take the 
risk of getting into trouble with Ucde 
Sam, but it is oone in some inttiaccs, 
and with the content of the borers. 

The minimum net weight it placed 
at 10 ounces for No. 3, and it ahonid 
under no circumstances ran belo* 
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than some of us realize. 

Aaotber thing that I hare noticed ii 
the packing of decidedly light amber 
ftDd even amber combs in with white 
fancy bonej. The objection to light 
amber and ambei fanc^ honey cannot 
b« well made, but the mixing of grades, 
shades and colors will not do. Let us 
follow the spirit and the letter of the 
rules as closely as it is possible for us 
to interpret them. 



The poor quality of a few beekeepers' 
— '^na has driven buyers away from 
some of our heavy producing districts. 
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■r ARTHUR C. lULLBR. 

M uO man is so far from market as 
H be who has nothing to sell," is 
■■ an old saying, but perhaps more 
tnie today than ever before. "Nothing 
to sell," means nothing which the mar- 
ket wants quite as much as absence of 
anything whatsoever. Some of the 
veteran producers, as well as some of 
the biff producers who are not veter~ 
ans, will say it does not apply to them. 
Perhaps so ; however, it may. Let us 
see. 

The Ontario man- produces some 
crystal clear honey and tries to sell it 
to persons who have always had a 
strong dark hone^. It dotfs not sell. 
Reverse the conditions and the results 
are the same, but more understanda- 
ble to the producer of light honeys. 
Honeys of familiar colors but unfa- 
miliar flavors cause more trouble. They 
retail readily on their looks, but "re- 
pest orders ''fail to come. To the pro- 
ducer this is ofted hard to understand. 
To him his honey is as fine as the 
finest. All was well while he marketed 
it where the consumers were familiar 
with it, but when he sent it into other 
markets he was disappointed. There- 
fore, producing a good honey is only 
one step towards selling it. Knowing 
where to market it is equally important. 
The producer far from big centers of 
consumption must sell to jobbing 
houses who know where and how to 
place the honeys of all sections. Soj 
also, must many producers nearer to 
markets but for sundry personal rea- 
sons not able to sell direct to retailers 
or consumers. 

To these two classes quantity of crop 
(per colony yield) is the first consid- 
eration and quality is the second. 

To the man selling to retailers or 
consumers, quality is or should be (and 
eventually will be) the first considera- 
tion, and per colony yield the second. 
These- men can well afford to shift 
their apiaries until they find locations 
giving honeys of the finest flavors — 
natural blends. I hare several times 
heard this policy scoffed at and quite 
as many times I have seen men who 
appreciated it take the market right 
away from the scoffers and often at 
higher prices. And the longer I raise 
and sell honey the more am I confirmed 
in my belief that all producers will 
profit by placing qualitv first By qual- 
ity I not only mean well ripened honey 
bnt fine flavored honey. The ignorant 
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marketing of ill-flavored honeys or 
honeys not fitted to the markets they 
are offered in has been the cause of 
many persona stopping buying honey. 
There are but few of us who have not 
known or heard of such instances. 

Therefore, as the fir^t condition of 
good marketing let us place quality. 
^ood flavor, good body and good color. 

As the second essential the honey 
should be put in new and perfectly 
clean packages fixe 1 break-proof. Sec- 
ond-hand cans and other packages of 
an inferior character cost the producers 
each ^ear many times more than they 
save in- the first cost It is almost im- 

Eossible to make some men see this, 
ut sooner or later it will come home 
to them in a forceful unpleasant way. 

The foregoing applies particularly to 
extracted boaey. In the matter of 
comb honey there are several other 
factors. First, is the importance of a 
fine honey from the same source year 
after year, and the locations giving a 
natural blend prove to be the most sat- 
isfactory in the long run. The pro- 
ducer can well afford to search long 
atid carefully for suitable locations. 
And when he fails to get his sections 
filled with his usual grade of honey he 
had better dispose of it in anyway than 
to his regular trade. Comb honey of 
any particular brand is expected by the 

to be the same year after 

e difficulty in obtaining this 
well appreciated by all 

vcLcraiia. 

I believe that no sections should be 
shipped away to any gene'ral market 
unless the combs fill the sections from 
ton to bottom and are fully sealed; in 
other words, of extra fancy finish. I 
believe such a policy will in the long 
run prove the most profitable one. 
Could the producers see the sticky 
messes which reach the markets they 
might or at least some of them might 
be convinced of the folly of trying to 
ship sections other than those fully 
filled. Cartons remedy this somewhat, 
but often these are so sticky as to be 
almost or quite unsalable. If No. 1 or 
less perfectly filled sections must be 
sent to more or less distant markets 
they should be re-cartoned after reach- 
ing their destination if at all soiled. 
Another cause of trouble with comb 
. honey is iniufBciently ripened honey. 
Sections containing honey naturally of 
li^ht body or with unsealed cells con- 
taining honey, should be subjected to a 
drying process until the honey is thick 
and " gummy." Still anothei cause of 
trouble is the use of the cheapest pos- 
sible cases. Use cases big enough for 



bottom and top of the case, the better. 
If the store clerk is watched for a few 
minutes and you see the way one case 
is banged down on top of another or 
dropped onto the floor with a bump, a 
better understanding will be had of the 
need of amply corrugated cushions 
and thick cases. Fumigation before 
shipping is desirable unless the honey 
is to be repacked at its destination. 
Successful comb honey marketing ta a 
fine art which cannot be acquired in a 
day. If you do not fully understand it 
in all its intricacies you had better, 
■both for yourself and for the rest of 
uSj^urn it over to some one who does. 
The third essential of general selling 



is a knowledge of markets, something 
which relatively few producers have. 
It will be far better for most o* them 
to join in a producers' association 
which can employ an expert to do the 
selling. And this brings up the matter 
of expenditures for literature, for 
knowledge of markets, and for associa- 
tions. Beekeepers, like so many other 
agriculturists, are worse than parsi- 
monious in such matters. Men whose 
incomes range from $3000 to $10,000 a 
year will haggle over dues of a dollar a 
year to an association and will say 
they can only afford one trade paper 
and at that will take a 68 cent one in 
preference to a dollar one. Ask them 
to spend $25 for such things and they 
will drop in a faint. 

It would take a surgical operation to 
get wisdom into the heads of those 
persons. But there are others who if 
shown a saving or a profit in such ex- 
penditures will make them, Unfortu- 
nately the men best fitted to explain 
the matter are not always the ones on 
whom such duty devolves. The broad 
gauge men are not always the ones 
who take the most active part in the 
beekeepers' associations, and in the 
cooperative marketing bodies they are 
all too frequently outnumbered and 
out-voted by men of small experience 
and narrow vision. For a short time I 
have been urging the big fellows of 
certain sections to get together, assess 
themselves a sufficient amount to yield 
a substantial fund for work and take 
on the lesser men only as they find 
them willing to cooperate and be 
"broad gauge." The policy heretofore 
has been to '' bid low to get the crowd." 
It surely has been tried long enough to 
prove Its wisdom; now it is time to 

Many producers for sundry reasons 
prefer to do their own selline, and if 
they had accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions of crop and markets would do so 
successfully^. But it is seldom that they 
have such information or know where 
to get it They depend on some one 
trade paper, and if that chances to err 
they suffer. To illustrate : Last fall one 
of the trade papers said that, owing to 
the large crop, prices would rule 15 to 
20 percent below last year. Depending 
on that many producers sold for about 
that much less. But other producers 
knew better; they had the National 
Government's crop report, reports from 
various associations and personal let- 
ters from different parts of the country 
and they sold for 30 to 50 percent above 
what the others got. That fuller knowl- 
edge did not cost those who had it over 
three or four dollars a year. Did it 
pay ? Was it not safer to depend on 
half a dozen sources qf information and 
base action on deductions from them 
than to depend on one which this time 
happened to be wrong ? For the crop 
proved to be short of the market and 
prices were equal to and in some places 
above last year. 

Finally there is the matter of the 
cost of producing the crop. 

Figuring costs is not a simple matter 
and needs fuller consideration than 
can be given it now. Perhaps it should 
have preceded this article on market- 
ing, but the latter is still fresh in your 
minds (painfully so with some of you), 
so I guess it is as welt to treat it first 

Providence, R. I. 
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his been settled ; honey will be in- 
spected by the State Market Commii- 
sion and a certiiicale issued showing 
the grade, and the packages labeled 
accordingly. With this miaunnce of 
the quality of the honey which will 
enable biaking houses to estimate the 
probable price, money can be borrowed 
to nearly the full value of the crop at a 
very low rate of interest (probably 
from 3^ to 4 percent), which will en- 
able the producer to bold his crop for 
I time in order to take advantage of the 
most favorable market- 

We commend this move to beekeep- 
ers of other States. 



Jnne Management 

This is the roost important month of 
the year, in the North and Middle 
States, for it is the month of swarms 
and large honey crop. Be sure and 
have the supers on all strong colonies 
early, especially if theyare whitening 
the tops of the brood-combs. Give 
plenty of entrance room. Well shaded 
hives, young queens and ample ventila- 
tion will help prevent swarming, if 
there is also plenty of room for the 
surplus. An excess of drones is an 
incentive to swarming, as the burly 
noisy fellows are much in the way. 
No drones arc reared where there is 
no drone-comb. 

The bees should not be permitted to 
hang out in clusters. When this hap- 
pens they need more super room, more 
ventilation or more shade. 

If you want increase, beware of over- 
doing it Better make less divisions 
and have all your colonies strong, Be 
sure that the queens reared are from 
the best mothers. Strong colonies 
with prolific queens are the key to 



Beekeepli^c in Wisconsin 

This is the title of Bulletin No. 364 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Wisconsin University. It 
is written by N. E. and L. V. France, 
and nothing more needs be said con- 
cerning it, as these names recommend 
it Beekeeping is coming more and 
more to the front and these publica- 
tions are a great help. 

The Sense Organs of tbe Bee 

In this number our readers will find 
the first article of a summary by Dr. N. 
E. Mclndoo concerning his studies of 
the sense organs of the honeybee. If 
Dr. Mclndoo did not already possess 
titles to the attention of the public by 
bis previous studies, it would only re- 
quire looking at the photo which this 



issue also contains lo recognize that 
we have to do with as serious and posi- 
tive a scientist as Uncle Sam ever 
found among bis people. Dr. Mclndoo 
has volunteered to refrain from any 
scientific expressions in the descrip- 
tions here published, in order to make 
himself fully intelligible to all. As the 
manner in which bees recognize each 
other or distinguish between odors or 
flavors is of practical importance, we 
are all interested in the studies of this 
question. We may alio take pride in 
the fact that America has come to the 
front with scientists who are leaving 
an imprint equal to that of the leaders 
in the Old World. 



Loosestrife Honey 

We received a short time ago a sam- 
ple of loosestrife honey from Mr. R'. 
H. Terpenning, of New York. This is 
the first time we have heard of this 
plant yielding honey in sufficient quan- 
tity to be graded separately. The honey 
it a very dark amber and rather strong 
in flavor. The "twang " resembles 
slightly that of the sumac of the East 
except that it is much stronger. 



Standard Grades oi Honey 

We learn from the Western Honey 
Bee that California beekeepers are just 
now undertaking to do what should 
have been done many years ago, to 
standardize the grades of honey. Honey 
comes from so many sources and the 
mixtures vary to such an extent that it 
will be rather difHcult to establish a 
standard, but once a standard is estab- 
lished it will be of untold value in mark- 
eting our product 

California beekeepers are informed 
that money can be borrowed on ware- 
house receipts of hooey, at low rates, 
provided that it has been standardized 
inspected and labeled by the State. 

The matter of determining standards 



Ds. N, E. MclNDOO 

Foreign Beekeeping 

We are happy to say that, in spite of 
the bloodshed and strife, in war-ton 
Europe, the progress of beckeepiag is 
continuing. The Swiss and Italisa 
bee journals are appearing regularly. 
The French-Swiss or Romanic "Bul- 
letin d'Apiculture " has not missed a 
single number. Its former editor, Mr. 
Ulric Gubler, resigned his editorial 
chair in March of last year, on accotut 
of advanced age. He was 80 years old 
on May 18, 1915, and this anniversary 
was celebrated not only by the Orphan's 
Home of which he has been the mana- 
ger for over a quarter of a century, 
but also by the city and Canton of 
Neuchitel, who sent him numerous and 
valuable presents. He is still interested 
in bees. His successor in the manage- 
ment of the Bulletin is Mr. Schumacher, 
of Daillens, Vaud. 

In France, the ancient I'Apiculteur, 
now the oldest bee magazine in the 
world, is still published, but irregularly. 
Some other journals, such as " L'Abeille 
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Boursuignonne " ind the " Revue Fran- 
fiise d' Apiculture " appear as usual. 
Ad occasional Germ an bee journal 
reacbeaus. In Russia also, the bee mag- 
aiines are continuing in spite of diffi- 
culties. We have lately received from 
Tiflis, Transcaucasia, a publication de- 
scribing the gray Caucasian bees as 
distinguished from the yellow bees of 
Erivan or Persian bees. The former 
are said to be much more hardy than 
the latter. A map in three colors at- 
tached to the pamphlet shows the 
spots, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian Sea, in which the pure gray 
Caucasian bee exists, as well as the 
territory of the bee of Lenkoran and of 
the crosses between the two. 

The Smoke-Dlstreas Method 

D. E. Lhommedieu writes: "In your 
smoked-in queen, you forgot to give 
the queen a puff or two as she goes in, 
page 135." 

I gave oil page 135 the latest direc- 
tions, aa given by Arthur C. Miller 
himself. Gleanings, page 108. Whether 
Mr. Miller thought that final puff un- 
important, or whether it was omitted 
by oversight I do not know. At any 
rate it was a part of previous direclioni, 
and I thank Mr. Lohmmedieu for call- 
ing attention to it c. c. u. 



llUnolfl Beebeepera and the State 
Pair 

The Executive Committee of the 
Iltinoia State Beekeepers' Association 
and the committee appointed to try to 
secure a special apiary building at the 
State Fair Grounds met at Peoria April 
15l The members present were E. J. 
Baxter, president of the association, 
Dr. A. C. Baxter, of Springfield, Aaron 
Coppio, of Wenona, C. P. Dadant, of 
Hamilton, and A. L. Kildow, SUte In- 
spector of Apiaries. Messrs. Jas. A. 
Stone and C. Becker were absent 

Dr. Baxter reported to the committee 
his interview with the secretary of the 
SUte Fair as follows : 

*Tbe AyriculturaE Fair Management 
agree to give to the Apiary Department 
for 1916 all the ground floor of the 
northeast wing of the Dome Building, 
at the Fair. They assure the commit- 
tee that it will not be difficult to secure 
a special building for bees and honey, 
for 1917, if a good exhibit is made in 
1916. Up to this time, they say, only a 
limited exhibit has been made. 

The date of the Fair is Sept. 15-33. 

The committee decided that the State 
Beekeepers' Association should make 
an association exhibit, non-competing 
and educational, and that th: beekeep- 
ers should be urged to contribute vol- 
untary and educational exhibits aside 
from the personal and competing ex- 
bibits which may be entered by indi- 
viduals. 



The beekeepers of the State are also 
requested to send or bring combs of 
honey to be publicly used in running 
a honey extractor every day of the 
Fair, as was done the past season at 
the Minnesota State Fair. For further 
information on this address Dr. A. C. 
Baxter, 301 Leland Building, Spring- 
field. III., who will have charge of this 
part of the display. Honey received in 
this way will be fully accounted for 
and the emptj^ combs returned. 

The committee recommends to the 
State Association at its next meeting 
to appl]r for a bee and honey building 
measuring 80x140 feet at the Fair 
Grounds. The suggestion is made that 
one long side of this building be next 
to a grove of trees or a row of shrub- 
bery and arranged with an upper gal- 
lery to place hives of bees or nuclei, 
with an outlet for their flight under 
the eaves, the hives to be glass hives or 
nuclei for observation and display. 

The committee voted to apply to the 
State Fair Management, for 1917, for a 
list of premiums amounting to at least 
as much as is allowed by the State of 
Minnesota, the amount of which is 
$1168. A sub-committee is to be ap- 
pointed by Pres. Bi>xter for that pnr- 

The American Bee Tournal urges the 
beekeepers of Illinois to give their 
hearty support to the State Fair move, 
as the exhibit of boney and bees on a 
large scale will be sure to increase the 
demand for their product 



Wintering Beea by Specialists 

A very interesting statement comes 
to us from the division of bee-culture 
of the Minnesota University. Reports 
received from 135 beekeepers show 
that those who keep SO colonies oi 
more have averaged only 53 percent of 
loss, while those who own less than 60 
colonies have suffered a loss of 11.3 
percent average. It indicates that spe- 
cialists are more successful than aver- 
age beekeepers. It also, shows that 
many of the losses of wintering can be 
avoided by proper methods. As In- 
structor L. V. France puts it; "The 
necessity for the average beekeeper to 
take notice and secure the best infor- 
mation on proper wintering conditions 
is apparent" 



A Saggiestloa to Writers 

In current magazines we note the 
advertisement of a new book entitled 
" Cuban Cane Sugar," which is said to 
be "an authoritative new book by 
Robert Wiles, on Cuban cane sugar 
and its development as an industry." 

There is a field which the honey pro- 
ducers should cultivate as well. There 
should be a good book on honey, not 
for beakeepers but for general readers 
and for a reference book.. About the 
only information on honey to be found 



in the libraries is such meager mention 
as is to be found in the books on bee- 
keeping. 

We need an authoritative book on 
the subject which shall give only 
enough of beekeeping to inform the 
public as to how it is produced. Full 
information as to the extent and value 
of the industry should be included, as 
well as extended and reliable informa- 
tion about the sources of honey and its 
various uses and the value of bees in 
pollination, etc. The work should be 
published by one of the leading book 
publishing houses, to insure as wide a 
distribution as possible. If necessary 
to insure its appearance from such a 
well known publishing house, the bee- 
keeping interests should guarantee a 
sufficient support to induce them to 
bring it out 

The material should be prepared in a 
popular form in the best literary style 
possible, in order to make it attractive 
to the patrons of the libraries. There 
are numerous hackwriters who employ 
all their time in the preparation of 
popular articles for newspapers and 
magazines. Such writers would find it 
difficult indeed, to get material enough 
concerning honey in the average 
library to fill a half column in a news- 
Australian Bee Farming 

By the kindness of Mr. Geo. Nisbet, 
we have received an Australian Gov- 
ernment pamphlet entitled, " Bee Farm- 
ing." It may be a surprise to some 
American beekeepers to read the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" In some States there are practically 
no restrictions on the range of country 
over which beekeepers may farm. In 
others, bee farmers' leases, giving api- 
arists the right to farm over a mile or 
two of country, arc to be obtained at 
the rate of one cent an acre. 

"Victorian conditions make it nec- 
essary for a bee farmer on Crown lands 
to take out two licences, the one which 
gives him sole permission to use one 
acre of land as a site for his apiary, 
and the second— what is known as a 
bee-range — secures the exclusive use 
of the bee-flora to the holder over a 
radius of one mile. No other licence 
is allowed at a lesser distance than two 
miles. The first lease, that for the 
apiary site, costs $0.34 per acre per 
annum, and the second amounts to one 
cent an acre, or approximately ^0.60 
per annum, Equally liberal conditions 
are available in many of the other 
SUtes." 

No doubt a good many beekeepers 
in this country would be glad to pay a 
round sum to be assured that no one 
else would plant an apiary within two 
miles. Those Australians are up-to-"> 
date people. c c m. 
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A SHORT TRIP INTO TEXAS 

The First of a Series of Articles By the Editor. Giving ffis 
hnpressions of Texas Beekeeping 



A SEVERE critic toM me thtt a 
magazine devoted to bees is a 
_ technical jouraal, and that noth- 
ing in the war of travel experiences is 
proper in such a publication. But hun- 
dreds of readers appear to have enjoyed 
the account of my trip to Europe, 
which was iunlj anything but techni- 
caL Even some Europeans whose 
homes I visited seemed to delight in it. 
So I have concluded to follow a simi- 
lar pith and now give warning to the 
solemn lover of exclusively technical 
beekeeping discussions to stop right 
here and pass on to another article. 
Neither will I take it for granted that 
any of you have ever visited Texas, but 
will speak of it as if it were a newly dis- 

A cold Sunday morning, early in 
March, when the thermometer stood at 
SO degrees, and Cooper Lake, in front 
of our horne, still had a coat of ice 8 or 
10 inches thick, wife and I took the 
train for San Antonio. Our tickets 
were bought by way of St Louis and 
the Iron Mountain railroad. 

The ground was covered with snow, 
but we fully expected to see this white 
mantle disappear before we reached St 
Louis, 180 miles south. We were dis- 
appointed. There was still more snow 
at St Louis than at home, but the tem- 
perature was already milder. The next 
morning when we awoke, we were in 
Texas and much of the shrubbery along 
the tracks showed green buds, ready to 
come out in leaves. A few peach trees, 
around farm homes, were infull bloom. 
But we were vet far from the end of 
our journey. Texarkana, the last city 
in Arkansas, before reaching the Texas 
line, is just a little over half way be- 
tween St. Louis and San Antonio. 

Did you ever try to measure the State 
of Texas, as compared to other States 
of the Union? Placing them end to 
end, four such States could not find 
room, from east to west, on the map of 
the United States. Another State, of 
the same size, placed north of Texas, 
would reach into North Dakota. Since 
we were going into the south central 
part of the State, the reader can under- 
stand why we traveled in Texas from 6 
a.m. to 8 p.m., on the " Sunshine Spe- 
cial." We crossed the Red river and 
understood its name. It is red, with 

We were going towards the sun- 
shine, indeetC and soon found it out. 
Thd temperature slowly raised during 
the day, until at 2 p.m. the thermometer 
marked 90 degrees in the Pullman 
coach. Wife protested that if this were 
Texas winter temperature she wanted 
none of it. She proposed to return 
home as promptly as possible. 

The nature of the landscape changes 
along the way. Hills change to plains. 
Brush and pines change to immense 
fields cultivated for corn and cotton. 
After passing Austin, the capital, we 
begin to see the cactus and the "chap- 



arral," composed of scrubby live oak 
and dozens of sorts of shrubbery. I 
had already seen this, in a previous trip 
to Texas, but had not fully compre- 
hended that luch lands as these were 
the best honey-producing sections of 
Texas, for many of these shrubs are 
honey producers. 

The weather was dry, the dust and 
the heat made the trip tiresome. But 
we nevertheless watched the landscape. 
Once in a while wc saw an apiary, in 
the brush. We found that some people 
in Texas know how to advertise, for as 
the train sped along we read a sign, in 
large letters: "B. Robinson, Taylor, 



Tex., Honey for Sale," just in front of 
a fair-sized apiary. Good! That is the 
way to succeed. 

The sun at last went down, to our 
great relief, and the " Sunshine " 
reached San Antonio station at 8 p.m., 
where Mr. LeStourgeon and his wife 
awaited us. Look at the cheerful face 
shown herewith and imagine how glad 
you would be to have the owner of it 
welcome you at the end of an 1100 
mile trip. They accompanied ui to 
our hotel, putting themselves at our 
command for the following day. But 
we needed rest and thought we would 
certainly have to get some summer 
clothes before we began our visits. 
This was Monday, and the first bee- 
keepers' meeting was set for Thursday, 
at Pearsall, in Frio county. So we had 
ample time before us. 



The night was pleasant, so was every 
night of our stay, as the Gulf breeze 
blows over the land. The next day was 
warm, but not as torrid as we had an- ' 
ticipated, from the previous day's ex- 
perience, and we found our clothe) 
very endurable. We became reconciled 
to the climate and cheerfully agreed to 
the continuation of our peregnnationi. 
There was a very decided advantage to 
the climate. We both bad left home 
with colds. They had entirely disap- 
peared during that hot day's ride aod 
did not come back. No wonder toiu- 
ists come to San Antonio for lone 
troubles. 

We expected to rest for an entire 
day. But we counted without our hosts. 
About3 p.m., friend Le Stourgeon came 
with the president of the local bee- 
keepers' association, Mr. Lewis Mav- 
erick, an active lawyer and extensive 
beekeeper, and invited us to ride in 
Mr. Maverick's auto. How to refuse i' 
We accepted and visited the city, tbt 
parks, the barracks from which a fev 
days later the soldiers were to start is 
search of the villain Villa. We visited 
an apiary and found that the brush, the 
chaparral, was thriving even within . 
city limits. The mesquite {/Yomfit \ 
glandulosa), a noted hone^-prodnciag j 
tree looms up everywhere in the open 
land. The trees were just budding aod I 
promised abundant bloom. They are 
" appearance, at a distance, somewhat 



why they did not plant their orchards 
in rows. The7 did look like ill-kepi 
orchards, until we reached the real 
chaparral, which is a wilderness. 

The mesmiite is a dry season hooey- 
producer. I was told by a number of 
apiarists, in different sections of Tenu, 
that the driest years are the best for 
mesquite honey. Of course, there is * 
limit When we were there, they bail 
not had an honest rain for eight months 
and they needed one badly. The mo- 
quite has two distinct blooming periods, 
one in March-April, the other id Jane- 
July. The reason why dry weather is 
favorable to honey- production froo 
that tree is not far to seek. In wd 
weather it produces abundant items 
and leaves and only a little bloom. In 
dry weather, like all suffering vegtli- 
tion, it blooms abundantly. 

Discussing this matter, Mr. Le Stoat- 
eon said to me: "The provisiojis of 
Nature are wonderful and her mosaic 
fits together gracefully. I have alwa^ 
mentioned this trait of the meiqnitc 
shrub, when striving to point oat btr 
wonderful adaptations. In wet or even 
normal years, the rainfall prodaces 
grass, corn, weeds and foliage for the 
hungry fauna to feed upon, but wheo 
the drouth comes and the long arid 
summer stretches before them, the 
mesquite mesas spring into bloom and 
tons of the succulentand life-sustaininc 
mesquite beans faaog within easy reich 
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Antonio and perhapa 60 miles east, but 
to the south it extends beyond the Rio 
Grande. The bees do well even within 
a mile of that pretty city of a hundred 
thousand. Why brush should be left 
to grow undisturbed close to a large 
city is explained by water shortage. It 
is a semi-arid climate and only where 
irrigation is easy can they depend upon 
bountiful farm crops. Cattle and bees 
may be kept and made to thrive with 
but little trouble comparatively. I then 
understood why so many bee associa- 
tions exist within a few counties while 
many others have none. 

Hon^ production is mainly "bulk 
comb honey" throughout Texas. I 
knew of it long ago, but did not know 
that it was so universal. Ten-frame 
hives, and half-story supers with frames 
filled with thin-surplus foundation are 
found everywhere. When the comb is 
filled and sealed, it is carefully cut to 
fit as closely as possible in tin pails or 
cans. The few vacant corners are then 
filled with extracted honey, of which 
enough is produced for that purpose. 
Sections of comb honey are rarely to 
be found, not because the beekeepers 
are unacquainted with the methods, but 
because they say that bulk honey sells 
best and pays best. To prove that they 
are well informed in progressive bee- 
keeping it is only necessary to say that 
in all our trip we did not see a single 
box-hive. The Texas foulbrood law 
empowers the State Entomologist "to 
order any owner or possessor of bees 
dwelling in hives without movable 
frames, or not permitting of ready ex- 
amination, to transfer such bees to a 
movable-frame hive within a specified 
time." The beekeepers of Texas seem 
to be of the opinion that this is right. 
In fact, this law was gotten up at their 
urgent request and they are looking 
after its enforcement But more of 
this later, for we will soon meet the 
Stats Entomologist himself and we will 
look further into the matter. 



The Texas crop of early honey ap 
pears to have been good. A friend 
sends us this item from Beeville : 

" The drouth has been a severe blow 
to cattlemen and to farmers, but not so 
with the bee-men. Already two car- 
loads of honey cans have been received 
here and they have gone like the pro- 
verbial hot cakes. Three more car- 
loads have been ordered. Each carload 
has cans enough to put up 75,000 pounds 
of honey. The apiaries of this section 
are busy places now and we are glad 
the bee-men, at least, have profited by 
the drouth." 

ITo be continued] 



The Senses of the Honeybee 

BY N. E. MC INDOO PH.D., 
{Bureau of Eitlantelagy. WashinglOH, D. C.) 

IN this Journal, June, 1914, pages 197- 
800, the writer gives an extract of 
his first bulletin on the senses of 
smell of the honeybee. A second bul- 



letin pertaining to the same subject 
has recently been published In the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
Vol. 65, No. 14. This bulletin. entiUed, 
"The Sense Organs on the Mouth- 
parts of the Honeybee," deals with the 
sense of smell, taste and touch. In or- 
der that beekeepers may better under- 
stand the various activities of their 
bees, the writer will briefly summarize 
the results in this second bulletin and 
then add a few remarks about the uses 
of the sense of smell and about the 
other senses in the honeybee. 

Up to date the writer has found or- 
gans of smell on the legs, wings, sting, 
mandibles ("jaws"), tongue, labial 
palpi and maxillx (appendages by the 
tongue), on the "throat," in the cavity 
leading to the mouth, on the sides of 
head, and a few at the extreme bases 
of the antennx (feelers). As an aver- 
age a drone has about 3000 of these 
organs; a worker about 2800, and a 
queen about 3300. Experiments showed 
that drones smell' shghtiv better than 
workers and considerably better than 

Since drones have only one duty to 
perform, it would appear that their 
highly developed sense of smell is used 
primarily in mating, and as a queen is 
more or less an egg-laying machine, 
such an acute sense of smell is not 
needed, and compared vrith that of a 
worker, it seems that her ability to 
smell is somewhat degenerated. 

In the higher animals the senses of 
smell and taste are not sharply sep- 
arated, and in the honeybee it will be 
shown that these two senses are not 
separated at all. For this reason the 
honeybee possesses a combined sense 
of smell and taste. The mouth-parts 
cannot be removed, nor can they be 
covered with any sticky substance with- 
out making the bees abnormal while 
eating ; therefore, such operations are 
useless in trying to find out how b^es 
distinguish differences between foods. 
On account of the abnormal conditions 
resulting frOm any kind of an opera- 
tion, it was decided to find out whether 
bees have likes and dislikes in regard 
to foods and to make a careful study 
of all the sense organs on and near the 
mouth-parts. 

In determining the first point more 
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than 5500 bees were used id their aor- 
mal state. Foods fed to tbem cootained 
repellents sad those having the four 
attributes of human taste: sweet, bit- 
ter, sour, and salty. The following 
substances are the most important 
ones used-, carbolic acid, oil of pepper- 
mint, whiskey, various acids, formalds- 
byde, kerosene, lime-sulphur, seven dif- 
ferent kinds of sugars, quinine, strych- 
nine, lemon juice, and 11 different salts, 
including our common table salt. Some 
of these substances were mixed with 
honey, others were mixed with cane- 
sugar, while the various sugars were 
made into candies. Cane-sugar candy, 
three varieties of honey, sugar syrup 
honey and pollen mixed, and honey 
and sugar mixed, not containing any 
of the above substances, were also fed 
to bees. 

It was foundthat bees generally avoid 
foods containing repellents unless they 
are forced to eat tbem when the pure 
foods are removed. In such cases the 
bees show preferences between the 
foods containing the various repellents. 
They are fond of their favorite food 
flavored with whiskey, but they do not 
like it as well as pure honev. 

Bees show decided preferences be- 
tween candies made of various sugars. 
They cannot be forced to eat saccha- 
rine (a sugar 500 times as sweet as cane 
sugar) candy, but greedily eat roanoae 
(a simple sugar) candy which kills 
them as quickly as strychnine. They 
are particularly fond of cane-sugar, 
levulose (fruit sugar) and maltose (malt 
sugar) candies, but care little for dex- 
trine (a starch Eum and not a sngar) 
and lactose (milk sugar) candies. 
They care little for ramnose (a sugar 
from a certain Australian eucalyptus 
plant) candy when they have the pref- 
erence of cane-sugar, levulose or mal' 
tose candy, but much prefer it to dex- 
trose (grape sugar) candy. Bees can 
be forced to eat any of these candies, 
except saccharine, when no other food 
is present, but these experiments were 
not aimed to determine wnat candies 
aeree with them best Of these can- 
dies, they like cane-sugar candy best, 
although levulose candy is a close 
second. 

The bees liked fresh bass wood honey 
much better than an old dark-colored 
honey given to them. The source of 
the latter honey was unknown. It was 
taken in the crystallized form from old 
combs and was then melted. They 
care little for either sugar syrup (half 
and half), or for basswood honey and 
pollen (4 parts honey to 1 part pollen), 
or for basswood honey and sugar (half 
and half) when they are given pure 
basswood honey at the same time. 

In these experiments bees also 
showed marked preferences between 
foods containing bitter and sour sub- 
stances and between the foods contain- 
ing the various salts. They could 
scarcely be forced to eat chinquapin 
honey, and in a few instances showed 
decided preferences between certain 
foods while the writer could detect 
only little or no differences between 
the same foods. 

The preceding results clearly dem- 
onstrate that bees have likes and 
dislikes in regard to foods and can dis- 
criminate between some foods better 
than we can. As a general rule, foods 
agreeable to us are also agreeable to 



bees, but there are a few marked ex- 
ceptions. Substitutes for honey as 
food for bees may be better than honey 
in a few instances, bnt these investiga- 
tions show that no substitute can be 
had which will be liked by them as well 
as the best pure honey. 

That bees must first eat more or less 
of the foods before being able to dis- 
criminate differences between them, 
unless they contain repellents, indi- 
cates that bees have a sense of taste, 
provided this discrimination is not ac- 
complished by means of the sense of 
smell. This point was decided after 
making a study of all the sense organs 
on and near the mouth-parts. Onlv 
two types of sense organs were found. 
The organs of smell, already briefly 
discussed, make up the first type. 
These cannot be used as taste organs 
because they rarely, and perhaps never, 
come in contact with the liquid food 
being eaten. Sense hairs form the sec- 
ond type. These also cannot serve as 
taste organs because the liquid foods 
cannot pass through their walls in 
order to stimulate the nerves attached 
to them. 

Since bees are covered with a hard 
outside coat, they cannot feel weak 

Kressures, and for this reason certain 
airs have become connected with 
nerves. Nearly all the hairs on the 
mouth-parts are connected with nerves. 
The tongue is quite sensitive to touch, 
because it has about 85 sense hairs, 
which lie among the dead hairs so 
easily seen on this appendage. These 
long hairs are not true hairs and are 
not connected with nerves. The man- 
dibles or "jaws" are literally covered 
with sense hairs and' organs of smell. 
These hairs are irregularly scattered, 
except there is a curved row at the tip 
of each mandible on the outer side. The 
hairs in this row curve slightly over 
the edge of the mandible toward the 
biting surface or inner side. These 
hairs may be roughly compared to the 
fingers at the tips of the trunks of 
elephants, although they are certainly 
manj;, many times as sensitive. In fact, 
the tips of the most sensitive human 
fingers imaginable cannot be compared 
in sensitiveness to the mouth-parts of 
a worker-bee. Such a keen sense of 
touch easily explains how workers can 
handle the eggs and larvz without in- 
juring them, and why they are able to 
mold the walls of their cells of a uni- 
form thickness. The sense hairs of 
the mouth-parts and also those on the 
antennx enable the bees to communi- 
cate with each other merely by touch. 

There are a few sense hairs in the 
cavity leading to the mouth, and the 
fleshy th re e-lo bed "tongue" hanging in 
front of the mouth bears two large 
([roups of sense hairs. In the mouth, 
Justin front of the pharynx, there are 
two more large groups of sense hairs. 

All over the head, on the throat, on 
the legs and even on the body of the 
bee, there are sense hairs so located 
tfaat it is impossible for a person to 
touch a bee without touching some of 
these hairs. 

We are now ready to explain bow 
bees eat solid and liquid foods. By 
means of sense hairs on the mandibles, 
these appendages can separate the pol- 
len or bee-bread into pieces small 
enough to be swallowed. These pieces 



are then dropped upon the eirtrenie 
base of the tongue which resembles i 
small crane in that it may be moved up 
and down, backward and formrd and 
from side to side. The upward iDotc- 
ment carries the pollen to the month, 
where it is pushed into the mouth b; 
means of the fleshy " tongue " covered 
with sense hairs already mentioned. 
Should a piece of pollen be too large to 
pass through the esophagus, it could 
not pass between the two groups of 
sense hairs just in front of the pharyui 
without touching them. In sucb a case 
these hairs would cause the masdct 
attached to the sides of the mouth to 
contract whereby the pollen wonld be 
thrown to the exterior. It is thus sea 
that these sense hairs serve as a safetr 
device to prevent the bee from swil- 
lowing pieces of solid food too large 
to pass through the esophagus. 

When a bee smells food it at ooce 
extends its tongue and touches the 
food. The sense hairs at the tip of the 
tongue inform the bee as to whether 
the food is liauid or solid. If liquid, it 
is immediately eaten. But suppose it 
is candy containing an undesirable sub- 
stance which the bee cannot detect 
until the candy is dissolved. At once a 
small current of saliva passes through 
the canal in the center of the tongue to 
the tip of this appendage. As soon at 
the saliva mixes with the food, a chemi- 
cal or physical change is broogbt 
jbout, and this change perhaps liber- 
ates odors that were not smelled by 
the bee before the food was eaten. The 
dissolved food now passes through the 
deep groove on the underside of the 
tongue merely by capillary attractioD. 
Since the organs of smell on the 
month-parts are almost in contact with 
this food as it passes from Uie under- 
side to the upper side around the base 
of the tongue, the faintest odor imagin- 
able from the undesirable substance 
could be detected by these organs. 

This is why the writer claims that 
the bee has a combined sense of smell 
and taste, although it is easily seen that 
the sense of taste really plays no part 
in the reactions shown by bees while 
eating. To us sometimes a food, before 
being eaten, emits only a faint odor or 
no odor at alt ; but when we eat it, we 
perceive a pronounced odor In such 
a case the odorous particles are not 
given off until the food is taken into 
the mouth and mixed with saliva. The 
same principle is certainljr applicable 
when bees eat candies which contain 
undesirable substances emitting ex- 
tremely weak odors. The liquid food 
now lying on the upper side of the 
tongue is raised to the mouth opening 
where it is sucked into the moutb by 
means of the jpharyux acting as a pow- 
erful pump. The pharynx is able to do 
this because it is supplied with several 
large muscles. 

The preceding closes the summary of 
the writer's published bulletins pertain- 
ing to the senses of smell, taste and 
touch. Since the writer is no lodger 
connected with the office of bec-cnlture 
and perhaps will never study the senses 
of the honeybee any more, a few re- 
marks about the uses of the sense of 
smell and about the other senses of 
this insect may not be out of place here. 

Washington, D. C 

[Concluded In Julr oumberJ 
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Beekeeping In Chile 

[Continued from May.] 

CHOOSING a location in Chile is 
Terr much like choosing one in 
California. This is due to the 
similarity of both the honey-plants and 
the climate, the only difference being 
that the seasons are the reverse. 

The writer, after examining bee ter- 
ritory over a large area, finally decided 
to locate in the Melipilla Valley at a 
point about 40 tniles from Santiago. 
The location was half way between the 
foothills of the coast range and the 
river that flows through the valley. It 
was expected that here the bees would 
breed up in the spring on the mustard 
and wild radish of the pasture lands, 
which would put them in fine shape 
for the foothill bloom from vuillai and 
corontilla. Then, in summer, the bees 
could work chiefly on alfilfa and white 
clover. In the fall there would be con- 
siderable peppermint along the i' 



very much like a 300 colony location. 

The location was there, to be sure, 
but how about the bees ? As stated in 
the previous article, the bees are de- 
scended from two colonies out of SS 
that were brought from Ital^ 70 years 
ago. The conditions following their 
introduction weremost adverse. Win- 
tering, for instance, was passed in hives 
having the equivalent in comb area of 
but SIX or seven Langstroth frames. 
Instead of having 30 or 40 pounds of 
honey as winter stores, they had per- 
haps less than 10. A winter loss of 
nearly 50 percent was the result. Fnrth- 
ennore, the swarming during this 
period was incessant, due principally 
to the very cramped condition of the 
colony. For the queen, after Blling 
the equivalent of, say three Langstroth 
frames of worker-comb and two of 
drone, was soon compelled to leave 
with a swarm. Moreover, second and 
third swarms were nearly as frequent 
as prime swarms. 

What was the effect then of these 70 



years of severe treatment upon this 
Italian strain of bees ? Had they de- 
generated? Would they swarm to such 
an extent that it would be most difficult 
to handle them along practical lines ? 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
writer, in the spring of 1912, secured 
an old fashioned Chilian apiary. The 
fall before it numbered 137 colonies, 
but now it had dwindled to 84. These 
were transferred to Langstroth hives 
and increased to 300. This apiary was 
called San Antonio (Figs. I and II). 
Later in the season a nearby apiary of 
100 colonies was added, making 300 
colonies in Langstroth frames. 

Accurate records were kept of the 
S4 colonies transferred. After the 
summer's honey crop was harvested, 
six of these colonies were selected as 
possible breeders. There had been ex- 
tracted from these six an average of 814 
pounds of honey, and during the entire 
month of December their brood'Uests 
contained 10 solid frames of brood. 
The one colony that was finally selected 
to breed from had maintained a 10- 
frame brood-nest from Nov. 18 to Jan. 



16, and on Dec. 8 had as many as 14 
frames of brood. This colony did not 
swarm, and, in addition to drawing out 
ST sheets of foundation, produced ttO 
pounds of honey. 

It is believed that the queen ances- 
tors of this colony, for the 70 years 
East, did not have room during the 
eight of the breeding season, to lay 
even half the eggs that this queen did. 

The Italian bees of Chile have had a 
hard struggle for existence. In conse- 
quence, those that survive today pos- 
sess great vigor and hardiness, perhaps 
to a greater degree than many of the 
so-called modem apiaries in the United 

But the reader must oot imagine that 
a Chilian apiary, transferred to mov- 
able frame hives, within one or two 
years can be made equal to an apiary 
of properly bred bees in this or any 
other country. There was hut little 
uniformity in the production of the 
colonies of this apiary. It will take 
years of proper application of scientific 
breeding to overcome this. But "new 
blood " IS not necessary. The above 
mentioned breeding colony, during 
her second and third seasons, main- 
tained her position amongst the "first 
ten" of the 300 colonies in the apiary. 

The Chilian strain of the Italian bee 
would be known in America as "leather 
colored." Bees from various parts of 
Chile were examined, and in every in- 
stance the workers were of uniform 
markings. The queens were, perhaps 
slightly more uniform than our leather 
colored. The drones, on the other 
hand, were not at all uniform. They 
were leather colored, or showed grad- 
uations from leather to black, as we 
find them in some of our colonies that 
we term pure Italians. 

In disposition the Chilian bee is very 
mild. It is not at all necessary, even in 
large apiaries, to wear a veil before 
extracting time. 

SWAKMINC. 

In apiary San Antonio the first sea- 
son there were 49 swarms, the second, 
a poor season, onl^ 8. This indicated 
that after all swarming was perhaps not 
a serious problem. Such, however. 
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was not the case, for the third seison 
showed a total of 140 swarms. On Oct. 
9, for instance, 14 swarms issued, and 
from the 13th to the 18th of the same 
month five swarms issued daily. This 
was during foggy and drizzling weather. 
Strange to relate it was fully two 
months later before the main honey 
flow started; then 19 more swarms 

LABOK. 

The farm laborer in Chile receives 
in wages from 15 to 2fi cents a day, 
according to the fluctuations in the 
rate of Chilian exchange. The laborer 
must board and house himself. The 
working day consists of 12 hours. In 
return, however, he receives from two 
to four acres of land to dwell upon. 

What, tben.-was the necessity for a 
' power extractor, when 20 cents would 
revolve the baskets for 12 hours. It is 
also no expense to keep the weed) 
down, in and about the apiary. 

Felix Soto (Fig. Ill), the writer's 
best bee hand, learned beekeeping at 
80 cents a day. This salary soon re- 
ceived a substantial raise. When Felix 
could stock nuclei, introduce queens, 
etc., he felt quite proud of being a 30- 
cent man. Today he has full chargje 
of apiary San Antonio, and there is 
ever^ reason to believe that he is suc- 
ceeding. Apiary Marruecos (Fig. IV) 
another apiary of 300 colonies is now 
handled by a Japanese, A. Hatae, who 
is a very careful and thorough student 
of apiculture. ,__ __ . _. ._. 

Although some of this cheap labor is largely in sealed cars. There is a case 
good, there is a great deal that is bad. on record where a car of honey ar- 
Most of the help cannot be trusted, rived at its destination with seal nn- 
The writer soon found that two good broken and some of the honev gone; 
sized padlocks, one on either end of that is, several of the barreu 



disturb them before morning (no wax 
moths). A hungry dog, however, had 
in some manner broken through the 
fenee surrounding the apiary and had 
eaten every bit of pollen in the corobsT 

TBANSPOBTATION DIFFICULTIES. 

It frequently happens that the rail- 
roads in Chile lose considerable freight 
through theft Honey is no exception 
' this respect. Of late it is transported 



his solar wax extractor, were the only 
means of protection. In apiary San 
Antonio there were no less than 11 
locks and ke^s necessary. With all 
these precautions, however, the writer 
was caught napping. One night he 
left just outside the extracting house a 
super full of dry brood comLs, think- 
ing that nothing in the world would 



empty. The cause of this shortage was 
soon detected. Evidently while the car 
was stalled in transit along some siding 
an enterprising Chilian, crawling be- 
neath the car, with a good sized brace 
and bit, soon established direct com- 
munication between the bottom of ' a 
honey barrel and a leceptacle pre- 
viously provided. Doubtless this clever 
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scamp had several accomplices, each of 
which was similarly equipped. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Get Rcadr for the Honer Flow 

BY F. CIEINBX. 

THERE is no better place for a bee- 
keapers' meeting than the work- 
shop of an extensive honey pro- 
ducer, though such a meeting might 
not he attended by any more than 
three or four interested persona. I 
would suggest that such meetings he 
arranged lor by the beekeepers all over 
our land, and if possible frequendy; 
they will be found very profitable at 
any time of the year. This by way of 
introduction of what I wish to say on 
the subject of "Preparedness." The 
reader need not fear that I will say 
anything on building battleships or in- 
creasing our standing army or any- 
thing of the sort It IS only along the 
line of getting ready for the 1916 cam- 
paign from the honey-producers' stand- 
point. 

There were quite a few beekeepers 
last season who were caught with no 
dishes .ready to catch the honey when 
the downpour came. Supers had to be 
emptied and refilled with sections. 
Comb foundation as well as sections 
bad to be ordered hastily and shipped 
by express; same with receptacles for 
extractird honey. One of my neighbors, 
I observed, is sawing out and nailing 
. up a lot of wide frame section holders 
just now. He has also a liberal supply 
of sections on hand, and has ordered 
sufficient comb foundation not to be 
caught again. Another friend was get- 
ting his supers ready, filling the sec- 
tions with sheets of comb fouadatioa. 
He had gotten along pretty well widi 

We can never tell before hand how 
the honey season may turn out, and to 
be on the safe side we should always 
be well supplied with all and everything 
that can possibly be needed. Many do 
not order or supply themselves with 
shipping cases for comb honey or glass 
packages for the extracted until the 
crop is securedj but even this is not 
the best way. Such things do not de- 
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erioratc if they have to be held over. 
}o not wait until the rush is on before 
on order a supply. But a short time 
go I offered a near-by beekeeper bis 
up^ly of sections at the price I paid, 
iking 35,000, but he refused, saying he 
rould wait until he saw the need. If I 
lave to hold hit sections until then, of 
ourse, be will have to p^y SO percent 
nore for the goods. It will be to my 
dvantage and I ought not to find fault. 
Is to the real work now of getting 
lives and supers ready a few sugges- 
ions migfat Dof come amiss. 

Brood-frames, iball we wire them ? 
f so, how? I find that the deeper the 
rame the more necessary it is to 
tren^then the comb foundation to 
teep it from sagging. The painting of 
fae upper portion of the foundation 
rill probably solve the problem in the 
cheapest way. One or two horizonal 
rires for the Langgtroth frame would 
lelp to keep the comb where it be- 
ongg. It would not in itself prevent 
lagging. Even four horizontal wires 
to not accomplish this end, even if 
>at in ever so tightljr stretched. In 
act, a better comb will result when 
lie wire is rather slack; when taut, 
buckling between the wires very often 
lesults. I am using a comb of iW 
inches of depth ; here no sagging oc- 
:nrs with medium weight brood foun- 
lation,but I consider a horizontal wire 
Df advantage, even then, in order to 
huld the foundation in the center of 
die frame. When frames are spaced l)i 
inches or less from center to center it 
is much more necessary to have the 
loundation in the center of the frame 
than when the spacii^ is more, one or 
two wires will be sufficient to hold the 
ionndation in the Langstroth frame 
■here it belongs. 

With i}i inch spacing there is lit- 
tle more becway, and we may be a 
ittle more careless, we may dispense 
with the wires and even use the loose 
lunging frame. To prevent sagging in 
deep frames, perpendicular wiring will 
do, as Dr. Miller's splints also. That 
kind of wiring will demand a stiff 
bottom-bar. 



ond time the groove is a drawback. 

W« are now cleaning up our supers, 
scraping the section -holders and sep- 
arators, the supers themselves, the in- 
side and the edges. A great deal of 
propolis interm'ineled with particles of 
wax, which should be secured, is the 
result of this scraping. Different bee- 
keepers use different tools for this 
work. I observed a friend the other 
day using an uncapping knife, the tip 
end (M) of the blade being broken off. 
He said it worked nicely. A piece of 
steel 3^x6 inches, from a broken cross- 
cut saw serves my purpose well. I 
keep the edges filed square. 

When all our supers and frames are 
cleaned we proceed and make up the 
sections and fill with full sheets of 
comb foundation. I have been look- 
ing around for some time to see if 
there was not a better method to do 
this work than my way of doing it, but 
nothing has impressed me verj much 
so far. I do not use a machine for 
folding. I have never seen the need of 
one, as it does not facilitate the work. 
In fact, but little time can be gained at 
best by the use of a machine for that 
purpose. I easily (old 1000 per hour by 
just using my hands folding the sec- 
tions into a square corner improvised 
by a piece of scantling clamped against 
the work-bench projecting above the 
bench the height of section when 
folded. The dovetailed ends are pushed 
together with the hands. I demon- 
strated the operation before a small 
gathering of beekeepers a few days 
ago to their entire satisfaction. 

What shall be the shape and size of 
the comb foundation starters ? I have 
to admit that I have no experience 
with the split section, which may be 
managed in such a manner as to avoid 
all the cutting of the foundation into 
little sheets. In other words, we may 
insert a long strip of the material into 
the four sections of the holder at one 
operation, and we need not use any 
artificiil means to stick it (the founda- 
tion) fast to the wood. The pressure of 



the sections when clamped together in 
the super holds it and makes a most per- 
fect job, I suppose. 

However, this style of sections has 
not met with favor generally, and is 
therefore not much used. I have been 
obliged to cut the foundation into 
sheets to fit the sections, and then 
fasten these little sheets in with some 
sort of a machine like the Daisy, or an 
improvement on this. I have not found 
it practical to use sheets of foundation 
to exactly fill or fit the section. There 
must be a little space left at the sides 
as well as at the bottom. At the bot- 
tom in particular there will have to be 
a space of X or H inch. The same 
space must be left, when bottom start- 
ers are used, between that and the 
sheet of foundation above it Extra 
light section foundation is apt to sag 
more or less, and therefore allowance 
has to be made. 

I am not sure that it would do very 
much harm if the sheet of loundation 
exactly fitted the section laterally, but 
it seems a little room is necessary to 
make the fastening by the Daisy or 
similarly working machines practical. 
It is practical to fasten sheets of fonn- 
dation into sections by the hot wax 
method, using a pencil bijish. In fact, 
this method most securely fastens the 
sheets, and none ever drop off while 
handling or transporting ready supers 
to the outyards ; in this case sheets 
may be cut to exactly fit the sections 
laterally ; but the method is slower and 
not popular with the maiori^ of honey 
producers. I have concluded that it is 
most profitable to use as much comb 
foundation in sections as possible, 
although I took the opposite stand at 

As said above, I want the sheets of 
foundation for my 4x5 sections in 
height V to H inch less than the inside 
dimensions of the section, which would 
be between 4^ >nd i)4 inches. In 
width I would have the sheet just 3^^ 
inches wide at top and 3X or S)i wide 
at bottom. I have used them thus for 
years with good results. The bottom 
starter is not needed, and is of advan- 
tage only with the first supers when the 
bees occasionally begin their work 

The sheets of foundation may very 
easily be cnt the desired shape with 
almost no waste in a properly arranged 
cutting box, cutting 18 to 15 sheets at a , 
time. The foundation should not be 
too warm when this work is done. I 
have worked in the cellar at times when 
the temperature was high outside. I 
also often do the work of handling the 
foundation and fastening the sheets 
into sections during the early morning 
hours in the summer time. 

There are some who do not deem it 
best to put foundation into sections 
until wanted for use. I have not dis- 
covered that it makes any diiterence 
whether this is done just so or not 
The principal thing is to have the su- 
pers ready when needed. The same 
rule is trne when running for extracted 
honey ; have all extracting supers ready 
and have plenty of them. 

I find worker-comb in the extracting 
supers is more profitable and satisfac- "* 
tory than drone-comb. 

Naples, N. Y. 






No. 17.— The loner-Pnrfidiit 
Plants 

BV FKANK C. PELLETT. 
iPholoerii*hs by tht author.) 

DURING the uncertain and backward 
spring which has just passed, the 
writer has taken a great deal of 
interest in trying to determine the valne 
of the spring wild flowers to the honey- 
bees. Aside from references to fruit- 
bloom, dandelion and the forest trees, 
such as maple and willow, the author 
has been able to find few statements of 
value in determining the importance of 
the spring blossoms. This season in 
our section the days when the bees 
could go to the fiefd for forage have 
been few and far between. Brood rear- 
ing started early, and as a result many 
colonies were on short rations, and 



the flowers are taken to the laboratory, 
there is an adraata^e in getting a pic- 
ture of the plant in its natural environ- 
ment. 

In western Iowa the first wild flower 
to appear is a small white trillium, 
commonly called "wakerobin." Dur- 
ing its period of bloom there were few 
times when the bees could go afield, 
but when they did go they sought these 
flowers eagerly. It was impossible to 
determine with any degree of success 
whether or not they were getting nec- 
tar. Since these spring flowers can 
never be of hmportance aside from the 
assistance they give the bees in early 
brood -rearing, and as pollen is as val- 
uable at that period as is nectar, the 
matter is not important. No photo- 
graph was secured suitable for repro- 
duction as conditions were not favor- 
able. 



GAKDEN FLowns. 
In cities and towns such Intiodactd 
species as crocus, scillai, etc., take tbe 
place of the wild flowers. The bm 
sought the blossoms of the Siberiia 
squill, Scilla siberica, very eagerly and 
appeared to get some nectar although 
as with the others the matter was cot 
definitely determined. This is an Old 
World flower which is very attracti« 
when naturalized in the grass of parb 
or lawns. The blossoms are blue and 
appear some time in advance of the 
fruit trees. Figure 77 shows the blos- 
soms about half natural size. Flower 
lovers will find this a very desirable 
plant to grow by hundreds or thou- 
sands. Aside from planting the bnlbs 
it requires no care and it blooms in 
spring before time to mow the lawn, 
and the plant has died down again bC' 



closely. It not 



necessary to clip the gr»is 
: not only thrives withont 
stiff sod of a well-kept lawn, 



but adds a touch of beauty at a season 
when there is little enough that is at- 
tractive to be seen. 

The crocus blossoms were out at the 
same time as the squill. This plant i$ 
a native of the Mediterranean regioa 
of Europe, but is widely cultivated in 
this country for its attractive flowers 
which range from white to purple id 
color. Figure 78 shows a honeybee 
searching for some honey treasure ia 
a crocus blossom. . 

THE BLOODKOOT. 



FIG. 



-BLOSSOM OF THESIBEKIAN SQUILL 



many died from starvation where their 
owners did not take the trouble to in- 
sure sufficient stores. When they could 
get out they made the most of every- 
thing in sight, and the fact that bees 
were to be seen eagerly seeking the 
blossoms did not in itself establish the 
fact that they were getting much help 
from any particular plant 

At one time when a hive was opened 
there was considerable thin nectar 
which had evidently just been brought 
in. Yet as far as could be ascertained 
there was nothiag available except the 
wild flower blossoms. Maple and wil- 
low had passed their blooming period 
with the weather so unfavorable that 
the bees could not fly. Box-elder or 
fruit blossoms had not yet opened. 
Possibly there was something within 
reach which the writer overlooked, but 
the indications were decidedly to the 
effect that the bees were finding these 
spring blossoms of much help in tiding 
n unfavorable period. 



The 



photographs 
iken in the fiek 



__ . .,s carried along and 

notes taken on the blossoms which the 
bees were visiting and the picture made 
where the flower grew. While it is not 
possible to get as satisfactory pictures 
in some respects in this way, as where 



moist woods of all our northern States. 
It blooms early in April, and is eagerlj 
sought by .the bees for pollen. Tbe 
plant is shown at Fig. T9. 



S Pit KG BEAUTY. 



Figure 80 shows a bee gathering pol-i 
len from a blossom of spring beantr.' 
These little flowers grow abnndanfljr 
in the woods from Nova Scotia to S*s-i 
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katchewan and Alaska, and southward 
to Georgia and Alabama. Claytonia 
•virgiaica is One of the most widely 
scattered of American wild flowers and 
may be expected in woodlands almost 
anywhere except the extreme southern , 
States. The bees have sought it very 
eagerly on the few days when they 
conld fly during its early period of 
bloom. It was just at its best when 
fruit bloom opened and there was bet- 
ter pasturage ^ be had. All the bees 
which the writer observed at work on 
this plant seemed to be gathering pol- 
len only. 

VIBCINIA WATEKLBAF. 

The Virginia walerleaf, Ifydrofhyl- 

lam virginicitm, docS not bloom until 
after the fruit blossoms are gone and 
so has less competition for alteation 
than some other plants that come into 
bloom during the same period. It 
blooms abundantly and grows luxuri- 
antly in moist woods. The bees have 
been so eager (or the blossoms of tbit 
plant in the writer's wild garden and in 
the surrounding woods for several 
^ears past, that he has come to regard 
It as quite a valuable honey-plant, 
although nowhere so listed as far as 
can be learned, Fiaure 81 shows the 
blossom and leaf of this plant while 
Fig. 83 shows masses of the plants iti 
bloom. Apiaries in the vicinity of 
woodlands should find this plant of 
considerable value, judging from the 
writer's limited observation. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
CooTrisbl; loii, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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DEAR DR. MILLER:— The method 
you used in treating European 
foulbrood in those two colonies 
in Tour article on " Foulbrood at Dr. 
Miller's," in American Bee Journal 
(raising the brood-nest and putting the 



FIO. Su—BBE GATHERING POLLEN FROM SPRING BEAUTIES 



?iueen below on clean combs), was a 
silure with me with but few exceptions. 
Did you ever try that again ? If i 



what success P I had no confidence in 
it from the very nature of the treat- 
ment, and it is the first thing I 
ever questioned from yom 1 have 
had the best success in cagin{( the 
queen for 10 days and then give a 
clean set of combs and raise the old 
brood-nest and use- it for extracting. 
Of course, every one would not have 
die combs, but I think it safer to take 
away the old brood-nest whenever pos- 
sible. It stems there is no European 
foulbrood after these combs are filled 
with honey and extracted, at least I 




FiQ. Si.— Blossom of ViaoiNiA Watbrlbaf 

have found it so. I have also found 
diseased combs can be put on top of 
clean colonies provided there is do 
larvfe in them to feed a guttn-excludtr 
and a clean body between the brood-ntst 
and diseased body, get them cleaned up, 
filled with honey, and not transmit the 
disease below. 

I have yet to 5nd one single instance 
where I thought the queen was to 
blame for the disease, and I have done 
all I could to bring this about. Until I 
am shown differently I will retain the 
idea that in the vast majority of cases 
the nurse bees are to blame for the 
spread of the disease. I have some 
proof for this last statement that I will 
not explain here. I may be wrong, 
however; / have been before. 

European foulbrood cost me some- 
thing last summer because my bees 
were getting the disease from other 
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jources falter than I could get rid of it, 
but I would not take a considerable 
sum for what I have learned. 

Center Junction, Iowa. 

DB. uiller's answer. 

Your experiences are interestiiiK. I 
do not remember that I tried again 
putting the diseased brood over ex- 
cluder, leaving queen below. 

You think it safer, in addition to cag- 
ing the queen for 10 davs, to give her 
clean combs, putting the old combs 
above an excluder. Undoubtedly. Yet 
those of UB who do do extracting can- 
not take advantage of that plan. How- 
ever, the proportion of failures with 
merelf caging the queen is so small 
that it cannot make such a very great 
difference. 

You also found diseased combs with 
no unsealed larvx. put two stories 
above a healthy brood-nest, did no 
harm. Yet I suspect if you followed 
that up lofi^ enough yon would now 
and then tiiid an exception. For the 
spores are in that upper story,, and 
while there is little probability that 
now and then one of those spores will 
be carried down and fed to a larva, 
the fact is that so long as there are 
any spores in any of the combs of a 
colony, no matter how far removed 
from the brood-nest, there is always a 
Aance of infection. Indeed, we may 
go a ^ood deal further than that. Take 
an apiary in which European foulbrood 
has been, and suppose it has been so 
cleaned up that not a spore can be 
found in any comb, hive, or super in 
the apiary, and that there is not a dis- 
eased colony within a thousand miles, 
yet there is a chance that the disease 
may break out at any time. For in 
cleaning up. the bees have carried out 
millions of spores, and they are scat- 
tered all over the ground in all direc- 
tions about the apiary. There is a 
chance that one of those spores may 
become attached to the foot of a bee 
that lights on the ground, to be carried 
into the hive and by some means get 
into the breakfast of a baby bee, and 
there you are with European foulbrood 
on your hands again. There may be 
not one chance in a million, but all the 
same the chance is there. 

Let us return to that plan of putting 
the diseased brood over excluder, leav- 
ing the queen below. . It appears that I 
tried it in two cases and it was a suc- 
cess in both. You tried it, and it was 
generally a failure, although a success 
in a few cases. What does that prove ? 
Not much of anything. It might be 
thought that it proves it is sometimes a 
success. Not at alL For sometimes 
bees clean up of themselves, and the 



it proves it is sometimes a failure. Not 
at all. For it may be that the treatment 
was effective in every case that you 
tried, but the colonies treated were 
freshly infected from neighboring dis- 
eased colonies. 

The moral of this is that, do the best 
we can, there are chances lurking in 
wait ; but if we sto^ the feeding of 
brood for a certain ume the chances 
are so favorable that we may go right 
on producing crops of honey without 
worry, fighting the disease whenever it 
shows itself again, just as we keep on 
raising good crops of garden ituff with- 



out blubbering over the few weeds 
that may need the boe. 
Marengo, 111. 



RobtioB Botweea Aphid Infet- 
titioB aid BiiKht lifoctiei 






FOR many years it has been custo- 
mary to put all the blame upon the 
honeybee for spreading the i 



„ "fire 

blight," " pear blight" It is known 
that this disease passes the winter in 
"hold-over" cankers on the limbs, 
which exude a gumm^ substance filled 
with blight bacteria, in the spring. It 
is also known that in order to damage 
twigs and blossoms the bacteria have 
to DC carried by some agency from 
these cankers to other parts of the tree. 
As bees visit orchards when in bloom, 
they were considered to be the agency 
by which this blight is spread. For 
years this was accepted without any 
questioning. 

However, .it has been noticed that 
blight was present in young trees 
growing in nurseries which never had 
bloomed and which consequently of- 
fered no attraction to bees. It was 
also noticed that new growth which 
appeared on apple trees after blossom- 
ing time was blighted and there seemed 
to De no reason for blaming the bees 
as they did not frequent such twigs. 

Experiments have been carried on 
of late to determine what other insects 
might play a part in spreading this dis- 
ease. In order for blight to appear on 
a young tree which never has bloomed, 
or on new growth twigs, it is necessary 
for the bacteria to gain an entrance 
into them. How can this be 



later piercing the young growth with 
their beaks and thus introducing the 
bacteria into the twig ? 

Experiments are now being carried 
on by the entomologists of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station to 
show what relation exists between 
aphids and blight infection. At Cor- 
nell Experiment Station, it was defi- 
nitely proved that sucking insects, socb 
as the tarnished plant bug, can and do 
spread the blight 

In Kansas, observations on the rela- 
tion of the abundance of aphids to the 
severity of blight infection have beeo 
carried on during the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1915. In the spring of 1913, large 
numbers of green aphids were noticed 
clustering on the unopened apple buds. 
Several orchardists were induced to 
spray their trees with a contact insec- 
ticide to control these aphids. Later, 
blight appeared quite generally in the 
apple orchards, but it was noticed that 
in those in which the aphids had been 
controlled very little of this disease 
was present In 1914, there were very 
few aphids and very little blight In 
the spring of 1916, the aphids again ap- 
peared in very large numbers, but this 
year more of the orchardists controlled 



secticide. Blight appeared later in 
every orchard in which the aphids were 
not controlled, while there was practi- 
cally no blight in those orchards which 
had been sprayed with a contact insec- 
ticide. Jonathan trees are very suscep- 
tible to blight injury, yet in a large 
block of these trees, part of which were 
treated for aphidi and part untreated, 
blight was found only in the untreated 
portion. 

These observations, which have been 
carried on for three years, show that 
there is a direct relation between the 



the cankers. 



FIG. Bi-VIRGINIA WATERLEAF IN AUTHOR'S WILD GARDEN 
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^ouDd guiltr. Improper caie of prun- 
ing tools may also be reiponsible for 

Tbete results tend to show that en- 
tirely too much blame has been hith- 
erto attached to the honevbee as an 
agent for spreading blight The honey- 
bee nsited orchards which hid been 
freed from aphids as well as those 
which had not, yet blight was found 
onlf in the portions infested with 
iphids. Further experiments are be- 
ing carried on by the Entomology De- 
grtment of the Kansas Agricultural 
iperiment Station to secure addi- 
tional data on this subject 

Manhattan, Kan. 



ffives and Swams 

BY TABLTON RAYUEMT. 

WITH the advent of ipriog the ques- 
tion of awarm control crops up 
with regularity; that the subject 
is still as fresh as the vernal greenness 
may be ganged from the prominence 
given to recent discussions. With yonr 
permission, Mr. Editor, and with all 
doe apologies to those writers whose 
schemes we have unintentionally ^lagi- 
arised.lwe shall endeavor to detail our 
treatment of colonies that insist on 
swarming. 

Like many American apiarists, we 
have a predilection for the dimensions 
of the g-frame hive, and time was when 
we experimented with the Heddon — or 
Bolton pattern, as it is known in Aus- 
tralia, but they are synonymous — also 
larger sizes of Langatroth hive. Expe- 
rience, however, «ent us back to our 
Rist love. 

It is generally conceded by beekeep- 
ers of extended experience, that the 
swarming problem is greater with the 
8-frame than with any other standard 
hive, yet we have found no material 
difference in the bees' behavior due to 
the house they live in. We have no set 
role nor limit to the number of bodies 
and combs each colony shall occupy.. 
It not infrequently happens, during a 
flow, that the colonies of an entire 
yard tenant hives of four stories ; two 
bodies each containing 8 frames for 
brood, while the remaining <^°^'^ 
have 7 frames each for supers. The 
bees actually use 30 frames. The use 
of supers even on the 10-frame size is 
QoiversaL What, then, constitutes a 
large hive ? 

"nie whole subject of swarm control 
hinges mainly on the management of 
the apiarist, while the hive pattern is 
but a minor factor, bearing in mind, of 
course, our refusal to be tied down to 
uiy specific number of frames. Since 
tbe queen may utilize 16 or more frames 
for brood and eggs, there is little or no 
tue for queen-excluders fin'or to the 
iisne of the swarm. 

It may be objected that brood in the 
boney frames is very inconvenient 
when extracting. In theory that is SO ; 
in practice, however, no difficulty pre- 
sents itself with our system of work* 
log. The size of the hive, and the 
Urge number of frames constitute such 
an ilustic whole, that we are never 
forced to extract from combs contain- 
ing brood; they are simply moved to 
Ihesides of the super. On the next 
Tisit they are free from brood and full 



of honey. Towards the t 
the honey season the super space is 
gradually withdrawn so that all incom- 
ing honey is stored — natually, since it 
is the top of the hive — in the second 
brood -chamber as fast as the young 
bees emerge from the cells. This eflec- 
tuallv precludes the future use of the 
com OS for brood purposes. When 
severe winter threatens, what a mighty 
population is crammed into one story 
when the second brood-chamber is 
removed! Sometimes the bees cannot 
alt get inside. In mild seasons, the 
brood-nest is placed over the body of 
empty combs and left to winter in that 
position. 

Using the 8-frame bodies in the man- 
ner described reduces the swarming 
difficulties to the minimum, while in 
our every day work we have proved, to 
our satisfaction at least, that no frame 
or other hive stands out preeminently 



as a regulator of the colonizing in- 
stinct Management is the paramount 
influence. 

With our system, which entails the 
clipping of all queens' wings, we await, 
free from all misgivings, the advent of 
the big swarms from the 4-»tory hives. 
When the expected happens, the par- 
ent hive is removed to one side, tem- 
porarily, while the swarm is provided 
with two bodies of dry comb. A queen- 
excluder covers -the top. The two 
brood-chambers of the original stock 
are then carefully overhapled and all 
frames showing well developed queen- 
cells are grouped together in one body. 
The cell-less frames are placed over 
the excluder and the body containing 
the quccncells completes tbe pile. 
Being on top thequeencells are readily 
accessible, and needless to remark 
those completed in this manner cannot 
be surpassed. When all brood in tlie 
top stories has emerged and the ripe 
cells are disposed of the excluder is 
removed. 

Should increase be desired the sur- 
plus brood-combs with ripe cells at- 



tached may profitably be divided into 
nuclei. Thera is no loss of brood, as 
it cannot get chilled nor does it starve 
owing to a dearth of nurses; while the 
young bees seldom, if ever, desert the 
new stand. The supers from the par- 
ent colony may be extracted or used 
to entice other colonies to work "up- 
stairs." 

The practices here described are not 
put forth as original, but the plans ont- 
lined are practical, and, with us at least, 
have provided a constant and reliable 
method of handling bees when the ob- 
jective is a crop of honey with its 
natural corollary, hard cash. We have 
endeavored to illustrate the position 
and arrangement of the combs in tbe 
accompanying drawing. 

N. B Should queencells be per- 
mitted to remain in the super contigu- 
ous to tbe queen, the intention will be 
defeated bj; the reissue of the swarm. 
The provision whereby the queen is 
kept at a distance from the cells is a 



Honey 



at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition 

BY CaAKLBS DUFF STUABT. 

A CANVASS of the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition exhibits 
on Sept. S3, 1915, revealed some 
curious phases and facts concerning 
honey-growing in the United States 
as well as in foreign countries. 

Of the 86 Stete buildings visited, only 
one, California, exhibited honey, and 
few exhibited other food products in 
their Sute buildings. Eight of these 
States, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa and Pennsylvania had no exhib- 
its of honey,and manifested no interest 
in its production; while other States 
that produce bone^r extensively appar- 
ently did not consider the occupation 
seriously. Especially is this attitude 
true of Indiana and Texas. 

The manager of the Indiana Building 
somewhat reluctantly explained that 
his State was giving very little official 
attention to the honey industry, prob- 
ably for two reasons, because there 
were such quantities of wild honey, 
and because other pursuits were more 
profitable to the farmers. This gentle- 
man had specialized in animal hus- 
bandry, yet the housing of the bee had 
never been considered by him, although 
Indiana is rich in bee -pasturage. Un- 
der propitious natural conditions it did 
seem a bit strenuous to set up an apiary 
when, according to our informant, one 
could go out and gather honey by the 

fiound from a hollow tree in the back 
ot somewhere. 

Texas, although second only to Cali- 
fornia as a producer of honey, made no 
exhibit at the Exposition, and had no 
literature on the subject. However, a 
delightful old Texas Colonel unoffi- 
cially came to the rescue of the 
Lone Star State and assured us that 
honeY-growing is one of its commer- 
cial industries; that from Beeville 
atone $1,000,000 worth was shipped in 
1914; that the apiaries are all lar^e, 
containing from 250 to 1200 colonies 
each ; that the State annually appro- 



to the coloDy aad coasiiti of both 
tracted aad comb honey, while unripe 
honeys find their way to the vinegar 
cruet He attrihuted the success of 
the bee-indnatry to the dry climate and 
the abundant honey-flora, on which he 
was equally well-informed. 

In other Statei, judging from infor- 
mation gathered in our rounds, the bee 
is refiarded more or less humorously — 
a nuisance tolerated only because of its 
ministrations to the sweet tooth of 
man. And in no State, not excepting 
California, was there a full af>;)reciation 
of the commercial possibilities of 
honey-producing. 

Kansas does not recognize honey as 
a commercial enterprise, though it is 
said to be an important by-product. 
Missovri claimed to produce some 
honey from wild flowers, alfalfa, sweet 
and white clover; North Dakota dis- 
poses of its honey locally when there is 
a surplus. Italian bees are kept and a 
white honey is generally produced. 
Wisconsin does not recognize honey- 
growing commercially. 

Besides Texas, of the three other 
southern States represented by sep- 
arate buildings, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia, only the latter ex- 
hibited honey, although interviews with 
the managers indicated unlimited and 
almost untouched possibilities in their 
sections, owing to the mild climate and 
the abundant pasturage. 

A charming Mississitpi^atttti talked 
very entertainingly on bees and beekeep- 
ing in that State. At first it would 
seem that bees are kept solely for the 
wax that is needed in grafting pecan 
and orange orchards; out later she 
told of a poisonous yellow jasmine 
honey, for which there is no known 
antidote, and of a superior product 
called the melilotus honey, produced 
in the central part of the State. Some 
one indiscreetly remarked that he had 
never seen the honey advertised, to 
which the lady indignantly replied, 
" We don't have to advertise ouah 
honey. We haven't enough for ouah- 

In 48 counties out of 5S recently 
visited by a SUte official in West Vir- 
ginia, nearly every farmer kept a few 
bees. No literature on beekeepine was 
obtainable in their building. Buck- 
wheat is said to be the important source 
of honey, a dark product with a pecu- 
liar odor and strong flavor, delicions 
to the native but for which the outsider 
must cultivate a taste. 



in the Agricultural Building contained 
no honey, although we were told that 
much is prod need from the tupelo gum, 
sweet gum and Japanese clover. 
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Ohio had a large show-case filled 
with comb and extracted honey, also a 
considerable amount of wax, and the 
Idaho and Virginia bootha contained 
exhibits of extracted and comb honey 
from private exhibitors. In Idaho 
alfalfa and white clover furnish the 
nectar, and in Virginia, alfalfa and 
crimson (not red) clover are the prin- 
cipal honey plants. Montana had a fine 
display of white sage and alfalfa honev. 

"The honey in the \evada booth while 
of good quality and tastefully arranged, 
did not fairly represent the importance 
of an industry which though 4till in its 
infancy, yields annually many tons. 
Both white and sweet clover are plenti- 
ful in Nevada, but the principal pastur- 
age is alfalfa, which, in the higher alti- 
tude, furnishes a fine grade of water- 
white honey. 

HOKTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

Both Washington and Oregon had a 
modest exhibit in that building, while 
Utah's was somewhat more pretentious. 
The latter display occupied a separate 
show case, and their comb honey was 
displayed in attractive cartons appro- 
priately decorated, in the sides of which 
round holes were cut to permit of in- 
spection. 

IE BUILDING. 



Of the honey exhibited in that build- 
ing, the famous 12 varieties of a leading 
Neiu York dealer were the most fasci- 
nating; not that the honey was whiter 
or more attractively displayed, but who 
could gaze on such labels as locust, 
raspberry, milkweed, white clover, 
buckwheat, alfalfa, dandelion, hearts- 
ease, sumac, goldenrod, fruit blossom 
and basswood, and not be consumed 
with a desire to sample the contents of 
the jars ? 



There seem to be only two sections 
in California so far as honey-produc- 
ing is concerned, north of Tehachapi 
and south of Tehachapi, the latter 
claiming quality and climate and the 
former claiming quantity and a sure 
crop. 

Los Angeles, San Diego, and Ventura 
counties and Imperial Valley combined 
in one splendid exhibit representative 
of southern California honey- growers, 
The northern counties of Sacramento 
Valley had an equally imposing exhibit 
characteristic of the honey industry in 
that section of the State. 

Monterey had the best exhibit of any 
single county in the California Build- 



ing, I 
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for its line locations which they 
claim will accommodate 1900 apiaries. 
The pasturage is white sage and wild 
flowers, and their exhibit included also 
honey made from manzanita, a dark 
amber, and honey from button sage 

HONEY EXHIBITS IN FOREIGN COUNTBIIS. 

Of the 18 foreign buildings visited, 
only four, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Siam included honey in their 
exhibits. 

Honey in Australia is produced 
mainly from the many varieties of the 
eucalyptus or ^um tree, of which the 
red gum is said to produce the best 
quality. Sample jars were distributed 
to the public, that to the unaccustomed 
palate left a peculiar aftertaste, like a 
dose of medicine disguised in honey. 
A large upright show case was devoted 
e:tclusively to both comband extracted 

A clear white extracted honey is 
made from white clover in Ontario, 

In New Zealand the vegetation and 
general conditions are much the same 
as in Australia. The honey runs from 
dark to a very light amber, almost 
white, the former being produced from 
a wild plant called catsear, and the lat- 



ter from white clover. 

The small, ornate Siam Building con- 
tained two tiny bottles of very dark 
honey and a few cakes of wax. 

Cuba's exhibit in the Food Product! 
Building contained some honey of a 
light color and somewhat muddy in 
appearance. 

Argentina was represented by a small 
exhibit of extracted light- colored honey 
said to he produced from alfalfa, and 
some wax. 

Though there is excellent bee-pas- 
turage m the Philippines, It is said that 
the climate is too hot for any ex- 
cept the native wild bee. Several at- 
tempts have been made to domesticate 
the bee, but colonies imported from 
Australia and Italy soon die. 

Unlike our States, that consider the 
honey industry important as it may be 
estimated commercially in dollars and 



there was no special information or 
literature to be had. 

A young man in the Netkerland* 
Building, after an exhaustive search 
through the literature of their informa- 
tion bureau, found mention of honey 
wine and honey brandy, and a honer 

Slant called heyde, a low-grovring shrub 
ound in sandy regions. One naturally 
concluded that nectar from heyde must 
be of an intoxicating character, but 
this impression was later corrected. 
We found that both comband extracted 
honey is produced, and the black Ger- 
man bee is kept. The Indian coloniei 
like the Philippine Islands, are too 
warm for the production of honey. 

The coflee-tree of Guatemala has t 
small white cluster flower, said to con- 
tain much nectar. There being 800,000 
acres in coffee plantations in that coun- 
try, honey growing should become i 
f;reat industry provided the climate is 
a vo table. 
Apparently the Jafaaese are goioi 
into honey-growiag '"'i") their charac- 
teristic energy and thoroughness. The 
government is investigatins methods 
and equipment for getting the best re- 
sults. They use the American hivei 
and only Italian bees. Through the 
interpreter we learned that the rape 
plant is the principal source of com- 
mercial honey in Japan, though there 
is other and greatly diversified pastur- 
age. " It is not like here in California, 
here a flower and there a flower, said 
•he, " but in Japan everywhere flowers, 
all kinds." The industry is still in its 
infancy. There was no exhibit They 
produce both comb and extracted 
honey. At present honey is imported 
to Japan from both Italy and France. 
As in other lines, Japan is passing on 
to China the knowledge gained in api- 
culture. General conditions are much 
the same ia the two countries. 



MISCELLANEOUS E 

The live-bee exhibit in the Educa- 
tion Building attracted much attention. 
There were three observation hives 
housing respectively Carntolaos, Cau- 
casians and Italians. The most unique 
feature was the wooden chutes or pas- 
sage-ways that projected through the 
outside wall of the building ana fur- 
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nished the means by which the bees 
trafficked in the nectar from the myri- 
ads of flowers that decked the Exposi- 
tion grounds. The passage-ways were 
sufficiently high not to interfere with 
the passing crowds on the outside, and 
OD the inside of the building at a point 
near the hives, they were provided with 
a tin^ pane of ^lass in order that the 
conungs and goings of the bees might 
be observed. 

Another observation bive was sta- 
tioned in the A. I. Root exhibit in the 
Food Product Building. This was 
mounted on a pedestal and was con- 
tioually surrounded by an interested 
group endeavoring to locate the queen- 
In the same booth, under the aus- 
pices of the California State Beekeep- 



er3'_ Association, were shown some 
curios in a glass case, labeled, " Bees 
in Literature and Art." These were a 
loan from the valuable bee library of 
Mr. M. C. Ricfater, our western authority 
on apiculture. 

But most interesting to the impe- 
cunious beginner in apiculture, were 
the five maps of the United States For- 
est Service on the walls of the booth. 
Each map showed a particular forest 
in California where " Special Use " per- 
mits for apiaries had been granted, 
and the exact location of such permits 
issued by the Forest Service. An ex- 
planatory chart told bow interested 
persons might proceed to take up (at a 
nominal rental) an apiary site upon the 
government forest 

Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Sbt* Um Wart* PapM-.— This is the 
recommendation df A. I. Root.in Glean- 
ings for April 15. Although a matter 
of this kind is hardly in the Tine of bee- 
keeping, we feel it to be wise enough 
to repeat it. America is a country of 
wastefulness. It is time we should 
learn better. 

A few days ago, we received a letter 
from the publisher of the Spanish edi- 
tion of the " Hive and Honeybee," Mr. 
Gustavo Gili, of Barcelona, Spain. He 
stated that paper for book printing 
was getting so high priced that he 
wished to nave American quotations. 
In compliance, we wrote to two firms 
asking them to send Mr. Dili their 
wholesale prices on book paper. The 
replies were that they could barely 
supply the home demand and that it 
was of no use to make offers to foreign 
purchasers. 

We waste paper. In the average 
American city, the streets are often 
littered with unseemly, dirty, flying 
newspapers, wrapping papers, card- 
board, etc. We may see the day when 
we will wish we had been less wasteful. 



Sfrinl BMkMptng School— The most 
ideal time in the year to study bees is 
Uaj and June when the colonies are at 
their maximum in strength and activi- 
ties. The bees are easily handled. The 
student quickly gains a full acquaint- 
ance with the majority of the manipu- 
lations necessary to beekeeping. At 
this time of the year once in three 
fears an intensive course in beekeeping 
is offered at the Massachusetts Ap;ri- 
cultural College, primarily for a limited 
number of practical beekeepers. This 
year particularly the course is being 
conducted by an especially strong staff 
of the college faculty, and will occupy 
seven hours daily for two weeks at 
Amherst, beginning Ma<r 31 and ending 
June 14, Saturdays being devoted to 
excursions. The course comprises 
lectures, laboratory practicums, work 
in the bee-yard and field excursions. 
It is under the direction of Dr. Burton 
N. Gates. 

The college maintains a practical 



bee-yard of about 50 colonies as well 
as outyards, and a well appointed bee- 
bouse and laboratories, besides a wax 
working laboratory, liorary, and bee- 
keeping museum. These exceptional 
facilities are offered the student in this 

COUESES, 

1. Practical Btiketping — Lectures : 
laboratory practice in the general work 
of the beekeeper i beekeeping equip- 
ment, practices in the preparation of 
materials, location of the apiary; com- 
mencing with bees, handling of bees, 
practice in beeyard procedure; spring 
manipulation ; fait preparation, winter- 
ing; comb and extracted honey pro- 
duction ; bee diseases and their treat- 
ment, apiary sanitation; making in- 
crease; elements of queen- rearing, etc. 

Burton N. Gates, Associate Professor 
of Beekeeping; John L, Byard, Super- 
intendent of the Apiary; Gladstone H. 
Gale, Laboratory and Apiary Assistant. 

a. Life of the Honeybte — Lectures : 
Henry T. Fernald, Professor of Ento- 
mology. 

3. Special FrobUms of the Betkeeptr— 
Lectures; demonstrations in requeen- 
ing, the races of bees, the introduction 
of queens ; swarming and handling 
swarms: comb honey production, ene- 

Jamcs B. Paige, Professor of Veteri- 
nary Science. 

4. Crops Foraged by Bees — Lectures : 
field excursions. 

William P. Brooks. Director of the 
Experiment Station. 

5. The relation of bees to the pollina- 
tion of plant s,including coloration, odor , 
nectar secretion— Lactates', laboratory 
work in blossom structure and dissec- 

A. Vincent Osmun, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 

B. Bees in Horticultural Practices — 
Lectures : field work in the utilization 
of bees in fruit production, market 
gardening, cranberry culture and green- 
house cucumber growing ; beekeeping 



Professor of Pomology. 



at Its height in beauty, 
hence this season offers a pleasant 
opportunity for the course at the Agri- 
cultural College. Besides the work in 
beekeeping, ample opportunities will 
be afforded to visit the other parts of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
as well as to visit Amherst College. 
Excursions will be taken as opportu- 
nity and the work may demand. It is 
usually customary to make a trip to 
some practical beeyard and queen-rear- 
ing establishraent Students retuminB 
from this course should be well 
equipped to handle bees on their own 



Soddng Old Comb* in WaUr.— On 
page 189 of 1914, you say " keep old 
combs covered with water to preserve 
from moths until they have time to 
render them." I have bad sorry expe- 
rience with this plan. The mass fer- 
mented and the wax was rendered a 
dark greenish-brown color, and gained 
an odor which is positively vile. This 
may not occur if there is absolutely no 
honey to cause fermentation. I am not 
sure there will be no fermentation, 
even with dry combs, because of the 
cocoons and other refuse. 

Perhaps a word of caution to your 
readers along this line would be help- 
ful. E. G. Caxl 

New Egypt, N. J. 

Mr. Carr is right, and the advice 
given did not contemplate keeping the 
combs in water beyond a few days, in 
summer. In cold weather or fall they 
may be immersed for several weeks 
without injury, and we have found the 
color even improved and the quantity 
of wax secured is increased because of 
the water-soaking of the residues. The 
wax separates better in such a case. 
But Mr. Carr's warning is good. 



Bm« at th* Hlehlfan Stats Fair.— The 
Michigan State Fair authorities have 
adopted the recommendations of the 
State Association of beekeepers con- 
cerning regulations and premiums at 
the Fair. The list of premiums now 
offered amounts to $575, instead of 
S132 as formerly. Full information mav 
be secured by addressing E. B. Tyrrell, 
Superintendent of Apiary Department, 
30 Grand Avenue, W., Detroit, Mich. 

An Error — In our last number we 
made the advertisement of Mr.Kennith 
Hawkins read "2400 more queens" 
while it should have read " 34 or more 
queens." Not even a combine of queen 
breeders would think of offering prices 
on such a batch of queens at one time. 

Rqort on tba Wbit*rin| «l Bm* In 
Ontario.- Up to'the present date, April 
30, about TOO persons keeping 30,000 
colonies of bees have reported a win- 
ter loss of about 13 percent The loss 
was largely due to starving, owing 
partly to an insufficient supply of stores , 
on account of the high price of sugar 
and partly to a mild spell in January,* 



which caased the bees to rear brood 
and draw heavily on their stores. The 
few warm itjt early in April gave the 
bees a cleansing flight, and their gen- 
eral condition now Is reported as very 

food. Few really heavy losses have 
een reported from extensive beekeep- 
ers. More report forms than ever 
have been returned marked " Not a 
beekeeper." These are mostly from 
the smaller beekeepers, who are find- 
ing that specializaUon pays best. It is 
an indicatioD that the industry^ is get- 
ting on a better business basis from 
year to year. 

Clover prospects seem very good 
throughout the Province. The latter 
part of the season of 1915 being wet 
gave the new seeding an excellent 
start, and the scarcity of farm labor 
has increased the acreage seeded down. 
Ob the whole, present indications are 
for a good season, and beekeepers are 
even more optimistic than usual. 

MOKLEY PBTTIT, 

Provincial Apiaritt. 



OUbuTT-— Dr. J. J. BrinkerhoS, aged 
47 years, a physician and beekeeper of 
Minooka, 111., died at Joliet, III., April 
4, followinK sn operation on his throat. 
Dr. Brinkerhoff was a scientific bee- 
keeper, and became poor health kept 
him from his practice much, he 
became interested in bees. He did bis 
share to get the foulbrood law in Illi- 
nois, and worked earl^ and late in help- 
ing rid his community of foulbrood, 
often giving his services gratis to bee- 
keeping neighbors who needed help 
in cleaning up. He was well known at 
the Illinois and ChicagO'Noitb western 
meets and always a booster. Beside his 
his wife he leaves four children, John 
17, Eva 16, Rachael 9, and Gertrude 7 
years old. His beekeeping friends ex- 
tend their sympathies to them. 

Kennith Hawkins. 



DMth 4 C C ClMMMw^It is with re- 
gret that we chronicle the death of Mr. 
C. C demons, of Kansas Citjr, Mo. 
Personal acquaintance with Mr. Clem- 
ons had given us the highest opinion 
of him both as a man of kind and con- 
siderate personality as well as a busi- 
ness tnan of integrity and honesty. 

Mr. demons, who was 76 years old 
at the time of bis death on May 4, had 
been engaged in the commission busi- 
ness for many ^ars, and in that time 
made the handling of honey one of 
his specialties. He also handled bee 
supplies to some extent, working un- 
der the name of the C. C. Clemons Bee 
Supply Company. So far as we are 
inioimed, this company will continue 
in business, bit associates assuming 
charge. 

KbuwMU U th* Front A(«ln.~Tbe 
division of bee-culture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, under the manage- 
ment of Prof. Francis Jager, helped by 
L. V. Fiance, is taking steps to secure 
a complete survey of beekeeping con- 
ditions in the State by sending to each 
beekeeper cards with blanks asking 
him to reply to questions and join in 
the effort and become observer for his 
special locality. 

The ground to be covered includes 



with different methods of 

wintering, information concerning the 
extent of spring dwindling, pollen 
and honey plants, noney flows and best 
locations (for honey production. The 
distribution of the Deekeepers and the 
extent of bee-diseases will also be 
looked into. Such a survey will be' 
invaluable to the beekeeping interests 
of any State. 

Sueens are bred in the SUte Farm 
ry and offered to the beekeepers 
of the State at 60 cents each, no one be- 
in^ entitled to more than three at this 
pnce. If good queens are produced, 
as aimed, this will give opportunity for 
greatly improved breeding. 

Attention is called to thefact that the 
Minnesota SUte Fair is offering $11SS 
in premiums, the largest amount, by 
far, of any State in the Union. 

The Fair secretary, in his 1915 report 
says : " The exhibit of honey and bees 
in the Apiary Building attracted more 
than usual interest this year. The fact 
that one Minnesota beekeeper brought 
30,000 pounds of honey (15 tons) to the 
Fair, worth $4500. seems almost un- 
believable; nevertheless it is a fact A 
large part of this honey waa used in 
extracting and bottling demonstrations 
during the Fair. It is said that the 16 
tons was only about one-half of the 
owner's crop for the year." 

Minnesota is at the front, surely. 

BriUah Amarloa— Rcfolatlsna ol B«* 
Importatlona.— Owing to the existence 
of foulbrood, the Province of British 
Columbia has passed the following 

" Notice is hereby given in con- 
formity with Section 11^ of the Foul- 
brood Bees Act, 1911. Chap. 18. that anv 
or all bees imported with their hives 
into the Province of British Columbia 
shall be quarantined at the point of 
entry into said Province, or at such 
other place aa may hereafter be ap- 
pointed for a period of not more than 
nine months, and if such bees are 
found to be infected they shall be de- 
stroyed ; and to further recommend 
that bees imported by the pound, in 
packages, or crates, may be admitted 
into the Province of British Columbia 
upon production of a satisfactoi^ cer- 
tificate, from a State or Provincial In- 
spector, of freedom from foulbrood at 
point of origin." 

Shippers of bees and queens will 
need to comply with the above require- 
ments. The need of inspectors of bees 
in every State is becoming more and 
more apparent 

iiwpMtlon WandnS. _ When inspect- 
ing an apiary for disease, one is apt to 
look for it in the weakest colonies. 
This is correct But if the disease is 
in the incipient form, it may have been 

Sained from the bees of some neighbor, 
y robbing. In that case it will be 
found most likely in the strongest col- 
onies. Therefore, after examining the 
weak ones it is well to go to the strong- 
est for possible initial stages. 

An Inspector. 



Bkut Co., Tax., FloU NmL— The bee- 
keepers of south Texas will hold their 
annual field meet and and basket pic- 



nic on June 18, in San Antonio, Hk 
meet will be held in the aptarr of Ur. 
E. G. Le Stourgeon and the Beur 
County Beekeepers' Association will 
be host, having invited the attenducc 
of the other county associations. Suit 
Entomologist F. B. Paddock, Prol 
Louis H. Scholl, and other well knows 
beekeepers of Texas will be on tfat 

Erogram. Demonstrations in haadlini 
ees and an object lesson in foulbrood 
treatment will be made for the bent&t 
of visitors. A large number of bee- 
keepers and their families are expected. 

SanuiMr Coorwo ta OntartsL— A idd- 
mer course in beekeeping is beiDi 
arranged at the Ontario Agricnltiinl 
College for the week of June 11. It 
wilt consist of apiary demonstntioiit 
and practice. Day sessions will be 
conducted in the apiary as far as poiii- 
ble, and illustrated evening lectnrti 
will be given. 

Such special subjects as Winterinj. 
Swarm Control, Bee Diseases, QaMi 
Rearing, Raqueening, and the like will 
be taken up in turn, and demonstnted 
by means of the bees and appHancei in 
the apiary. Instruction will he given 
by the Provincial Apiarist, assisted bj 
prominent beekeepers. 

Mr. Frank C. Pellett, SUte Apiarr 
Inspector of Iowa, has consented to 
spend a few days of the week in attend- 
ance and assist in the instruction. Ht 
will also give illustrated evening lec- 
tures on "Beekeeping in the Miw- 
issippi Valley," and on "Our Backdooi 
Neighbor." The latter subject desls 
particularl)^ with the economic impot- 
tance of wild life, including bees and i 
insects. 

The Wellin^on County Beekeepen' I 
Association is arranging to hold i 
held day at the college during the week 
of the summer course. 

MoBLEY Firrn. 



J.— The New 
Brunswick Beekeepers' Assodatiao 
met in annual convention at Frederie' 
ton March 2. While the attendance 
was not large those who were preteat 
made up in enthusiasm for what tber 
lacked in numbers. 

Mr, L. T. Floyd presided. The preii- 
dent's address was most intereiting 
and optimistic in tone. It spoke o! 
good crops of honey, good markets, 
and a greatly increased demand for the 
products of the bee. 

The secreta^-treasnrer reported a 
membership of 53. He also repotted 
that several hundred dollars worth of 
supplies bad been purchased thronjb 
the association by its members st i 
er^ considerable saving to thcmselm- 



The Provincial Apiarist, Mr. H. B 
Duroat, told of ereatly increased inter- 
est in bees. Many inquiries for beci 
and for information for their care were 
bein^ received from all paris of die 
Province. 

Mr. F W. L. Sladen, Dominion Api 
arist, delivered a most interesting ind 
helpful address on general beekeeping 
practice. The many questions wita 
whicb the speaker was plied and tbe 
lengthy diseussion which followed the 
address showed the amount of interest 
aroused. 

The election of officers resulted u 
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follows: Presideot, Mr. L. T. Floyd, 
Central Norton; lat Vico-P reside nt, 
Mr. David Hiscoe, Fredericton; 2d 
Vice-President, Mr. G. S. Peabody, 
Woodstock; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 



H. B. Durost, Woodstock. 

The question of handling aupplies 
again this year was left for the Board 
of Directors to settle. 

H. B. DuBOST, Stc.-Trtas. 




Sand Oaestioni elthar to the olGca of the Amarlcan Be* Journal or direct ti 



lell. That would Dol be wise, for tbe beet 
of a swarm are more particular about their 
combs (ban are the beeioF aa established 
colonr. But jou can have such combs 
cleaned up Id advance Fill Ihetn Into a 
hlve-bodi and set this hive-body under the 
hlveofasltooc cotoc)'. The combs will b« 
nicely cleaned ud by the time yon will want 
them rora swarm. 

iNiThli Imr 
1. Do beea store water In combs F 
1. Do they work over their honeT. Ihlunlng 
it with water In the sprlni i Vuhoht. 
ANswaas-i, I don't think they do. 
1. I think they do. 



kimtf Istara Nr Mmi— iMrtiN 

I. What amount of money can one make 
oat of a colony of bees each year ? 

1 I would alio like to have your opinion 
as to a lood location In Mlchlian 

MlCBIQAH. 

Anewbbe —I. There Is a stront temptation 
10 answer by saylnc. " I don't know." but I 
suppose the raufhest kind of a f nets would 
salt Tou better than that. You see there are 
so many factors to be considered: thesea- 
lon.lhe hind of bees, the locallty.and (he 
Mil. or at least part of them Dr. B. F. 
PhllliiM estimates the averate annual crop 
at It to 30 lectlons. or4a to 6opoundB of ex- 
tracted honey. Someprobablr don't do half 
as well as that, while there are beekeepers 
who would not feel satlaSed If they could 
not double It, As you are among those who 
have literature upon the subject. I should 
#uii that you would do better than the aver- 
ace. perhaps averatins to sections, and that 
Dillhl brine you Sl-oo, t6.oa, or t9.«o, according 
as you would wholesale II at a low figure or 
retail it by the section at a high figure. 

X Most of the t>est locations in Mlchltan 
are already fully occupied, which is as 
much as sayint they are no locations at all; 
the most important Item In choosing a loca- 
tion being to find one where there are few 
or no beekeepers. From what little I know 
about It, I should guess you would do well 
to do a little prospecting In the northern 
part, perhaps in the burnt dislrlcis where 
Greweed and raspberries abound. 



I am sending you under separate c* 



net to granulate? Nbw Yokk. 

Anbwbk.— It was a surprise to find these 
two samples of comb honey In such excel- 
lent condition, A little square of honey 
waa wrapped in tissue paper, then In writ- 



, thee 



inllta 



,and D 



jr two 

•iu>ii fi-^'.— w> ^ ' _iarked sample 

"A"and"B." Both of these samples are 
cut from section comb honey, which was 
represented to be while clover, and both, as 
TOU will note, are of distinctly different 
flavor. Sample " A " is from a New York 
SiBie producer, and considerable honey of 
this flavor was Included In a shipment of 
white clover and bassnood. All sections 
of the honey similar to sample "A " showed 
a remarkable tendencv loiranulale; in [act, 
ii granulated laal fall, about October or 
November, while the basswood comb In this 
shipment is still in good condition 

Wonldyou kindly give your opinion as to 
the source each of these samples have been 

Elhered from. Also slat* as far as you 
10 w which of the eastern and western 
comb honeys are the most apt to granulate. 
and if there would be any way of letllng 
from looking at a comb of honey whether it 
was of a kind that would granulate quickly ? 
I have read your frequent remaiks about 
keeping comb honey at about Bo desrees 
Fahr. and at a unllorm temperature, but 
Isn't It a fact thai somesorts of comb honey 
will gt ■■ *• 



r reveal whether it 
was o[ a quick granulating kind 1 
-Have you ever kept coml) honey In a super 
overs colony ol bees: If so, what about the 
tendency of conb honey kept in this man- 



Into a common pasteboard box. the 
wrapped In manilia paper. There waa 
scarcely any leakage, and if honey would 
always come through In such good condition 
the problem of sending It by parcel post 
would be solved 

I am not an expert at judging honey, but 
my guess would be that sample "A" was 
whIle-cloTer hooey. Sample " B " might be 
a mixture of white clover and something 
else, or It might be withoat any white clover< 
and from some source which I don't know. 
It would, however, probably pass muster 
generally aa white clover. It Is probably 
not very often that you will End a section of 
honey that Is ni/ir«/v oE one kind of honey. 
At a lime when white clover It doing lla 
best, a little search will show you some bees 
at work on other flowers than white clover. 

I don't think there is any way by which 
you can tell by looking whether a piece of 
comb hooey will granulate readily or not. 
Of course, if you know that one section is of 
alfalfa and auother of sage, yon will know 
that one will granulate more readily than 
the other; bulthat Is hardly what yon mean. 
Alfalfa granulates very readily, and sage 
very slowly. I don't know why. Also, a 
sample of hooey will sometimes granulate 
more readily than another of the same kind 
of honey. I don't know what makes the dif- 
ference, and I doubt whether chemical ana- 
lysis would show which one would granu- 
late first, I hare an Idea that a sample that 
Is throughly ripened will be more slow about 



granu 



At a 



: had white- 



clover honey keep thri 

out granulating, and I know no reason for it 

except that It was kept In an attic where It 

I never kept a super of honey over a colony 
of bees In winter; but I have, of course, had 
frames of It In the brood- chamber, where it 



,__-n mold. This comb 

was put Into the frames last summer In 
comb foundation. Will the bees fix this 
moldy comb all right or will It have to be 
replaced with comb foundalloD t 

Michigan, 
ANSWKK.-The bees will clean them up 
all right. You will no doubt find that in the 
brood-nest Itselt there will be no mold, and 
as the brood-nest expands the bees will 
clean up each cell before using it. Some 
colonies may die In winter, and you may 
think of using tor swarms the moldy coratM 



- Is the honey _r.„ , .„ .„,nu. 

or how long should It stay in the super after 
sealed until It is ready to be taken out and 
how la the best war to get it 7 

s. Would a honey-board be a great help i 

* hf t pa'foo smoke bees too much ? 

S. Would it be any advantage or disadvan- 
tage it the super waa glass on each side ex- 
{S'"rj??v '"'='' .1",. around the out edge? 
Would llbe too light or too warm for them 
if shaded well? 

fc. Should bees be transferred when apple 

■ ''■ ^°? '^'" ' ''^"P "^ bees from swarm- 
ing if there is no entrance guard on the hlvof 
,.ft, ?'=?"■'" ■ swarm of beea last spring. 
Will they swarm this year, and did they get 
the old or young queen ? Kbntocky. 

Answers — i. Climb up and get the swarm 
in a basket: then climb down with It or 
lower It with a rope. Likely you can't do 
that ,if It Is out at the tip-end of a limb. 
Maybe you can throw a stone over the limb, 
with a tight cord tied to the stone, so that 
Ihe stone wllibrlngdown to you the end of 
the cord. Then you can tie a rope to the 
endof the light cord andpull It down. Then, 
the rope being acro-s the limb, you having 
hold of both eodi of the rope, shake the 
limb like sixty. If your hive is sitting on the 
ground where the be«s fall, maybe they'll 
enter it. Now. seeing it's you, I'll tell you 
something a good deal easier. Cot off the 
queen's wings on one side, and then If the 
swarm settles on a high tree, don't bother 
your head about It, but find and cage the 
queen; set the old hive off Its stand, and set 
the empty hive in Its place, with the caged 
queen at the entrance; then when the 
swarm cornea down, as it surely will, free 
the queen after the swarm begins to enter 
the hive. 

1, There may be rare times when honey Is 
sealed beforell Is ripe enough, but yon are 
sale in counting Ihat It la ready lo takeoff 
when II Is sealed. I can't give you special 
instructions about taking It off without 
knowing In just what shape it is on the hive. 
Ihe kind of super, etc. 

a. By a honey-board 1 auppose you mean a 
queen- excluder. Nearly all who produce 
extracted honey consider an excluder Im- 
portant: for section honey it is not needed 
II you have your sections 7f;/frfwllh worker- 
comb foundation, 

i. Yes, indeed. Don't smoke them more 
than enough to keep them from flying at you. 

5. It would be a needless expense, and I 
don't think the bees would like it so welt, 

6, There Is perhaps no better lime If you 
use the old-fashioned way of cutting out the 
cumbi of brood and fastening them in Ihe 
frames, Bellerwait until the beesswarm: 
hive the swarm and set It In place of the old 
hive, with the old hive close beside li: then 
three weeks later cut out the combs. 

One way is to kill the old queen when you 
find queen-cells in the hive, and when they 
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are sealed destroT all the cells but one. 

t. TheT are IlkelT to iwartn il the leason is 
food. Itlbeiwarm was a Brat i warm, (he 
aaeen is old: if an aderawarmlh? Is less 
tbanamonlh old. 



t.ttb B-.- 

Wl SCON SIN. 

Answers.— I. lam not sure about it, bull 
thinh tn Europe (hey do send (liem br mall. 
Of course, the dlilanee sent makesadlSer- 
once, and like enough the aee of the ens. 
The way ts open (or you to do some eiperi- 
mentlni. 

I. la the paracraph referred to. Jay Smith 
does not mention lh« Swarthmore plan: but 
does object that " taking a larva up with the 
needle, Eivlng il a punch in the stomach, a 
couce In the ribs, and tahinijt out into the 
suDlltht and hot. drf air." may not "make 
quite such a vigorous, long-lived aueen [or 
havlnc received such a heroic massage." 
Mr. Smith's Ideai are worth considering I 

was Ibe Swarthmore plan to get the queen 
to lav In prepared cells. For rearinf my 
ownqueeni, I have not for rears done any 
transferrlogi preferring to use eiES and 
larvee, as deactlbed In " Fifty Years Among 
Ibe Bees." leaving the bees to do all ihe 
manipulation themselves. 

IbliH n. ll]Mi StMk 
I. I have what I suppose are hybrids, and 
there are other hybrids around me. Would 
i I be profitable tor — ■- ' ■ ' 



read of the Italian red clover 



and how much would ) 



— t. Yes, It would be well worth 
while to eel a pure Italian queen. Just how 
much gain there would be depends upon Ihe 
quality of your present slock. The poorer 
they are Ihe more Ihe gain. Even It your 
young queens meet hybrid drones, you 
would have more Italian than black blood, 
and by rearing your youngqueensconslanlly 
from a pure queen you would be getting In 
more and more Italian blood, and soon some 
ot your stock would be pure, 

1. I don't personally sell queens, although 
there is a company that sells queens of my 
slock. I have no red clover stock, and if 
any one has queens of such stock you will 
be likely to find them advertised in tho 
American Bee Journal. There have been 



!S that 



mid 1 



'ethan 



red clover, but the cbaracterisllc has i 
been well Hied, and the strain has generally 
run out. Some. Indeed, Insist there is no 
such thing as a red-clover strain. 



It Is claimed that It a colony has foulbrood 
and Ihe queen ii taken awav or killed and 
Ihe colony lefl ten davs. then requeeaed 
with a good Italian queen, 11 will in most 
cases cure the [oulbrood. If a colony has 
died with foulbrood. and atlet a few days or 
months I throw a strong swarm Into that 
hive, will they clean il up and will Ihe foul- 
brood be cured? Or If I lake a hive thai 
has foulbrood and kill thequeen.and after 
ten days I take a swarm and hive them with 
this colony, will that cure the foulbrood and 
will they clean it up } Pinnsvlvania. 

Answer — If you are talking about Ameri- 
can foulbrood. then you cannot safely do 
any ot th? thlp*» »<>" suggest, unlets It be to 



use agaio a iivt, altboueh some object even 
(o tbaL But the combs cannot be used 
again sately, Bui in Ihe case of European 
foulbrood. either of Ihe plans you mention 
will generail]' result In a cure If Ibe queen 
given be a vigorous Italian. 

Cmat If WlaihM Imi 



hrlvel up. "thu, 

'Ise What Is Ihe cause ot It r 

1. Is a drone reared from ferlll 

lleegc? MlHNBEOTA. 



o^be healthy oiher- 
ifer- 



ANswias— I. Once In a white a young bee 
emerges with detective wings, tor which 
there seems lo be no special reason unless 
11 be lack ot vigor. Otiener II is caused by 
the beemoih. Exchanging the queen tor 
one of vigorous Italian stock, and then keeP' 
Ing strong colonies will likely remedy Ihe 

lA drone proceeds from an unlmpreg* 
Im It Igt Rm to E«ftr M €Mik 



__.. i get th£ ._ 

from thecombs without permitting the bees 
from any other hive to get a taste of it P 

Michigan. 
Answh.— Your problem is not the easiest. 
It you want the combs to remain unbroken 
In Ihe old hive. The only way I know of In 
thai case is tohavethe old hiveellher under 
or over the new one, with all cracks closed, 
so no bee can get In from the outside eicept 
through Ihe regular entrance of Ihe new 
hive. The chances are that even after you 
have done this the bees will make very poor 
work at emptying the combs, and If they are 
gathering, just ai like as not they will fill 
more honey into the combs. But you can 
cul out Ihe combs, pul them into a dish, set 
an empty hive-body on ihe hive, and set the 
dish In It. close up bee-tight, and the bees 
will make a good job of cleaning out. 



sible. 



be'tter 



miles 



Ihava your 'Fifty Year 

but don I seem lo get what I want to know 
from that. Iowa. 

Answer.— I doubt If there Is any one thing 
in beekeeping that I have worked harder 
upon Iban finding an answer to your ques- 
tion; and I Ihink I succeeded In keeping 
down to a minimum the mailer of swarming 
In outaplarles. Exactly Ihe plans I used are 
given In full In Fifty Years Among Ihe 
Bees." 1 done think I can add anything to 
what is Ihere given-, bull may help by call- 
ing aiientlon to what is given. I Ifaink it will 
pay you lo study carefully all contained on 
pages isi to iB6. 

Turn to page ijj, "Preliminary Work." 
and you will see that before there was any 
real danger of swarming we began once In 
about ten days to look for queen-ceils, and 
up to the bottom ot page 176 you will Rnd 
particulars as lo proceeding up 10 Ihe time 
when il would no longer do to depend upon 
killing ceils. Then radical measures were 
laken. by taking away for a period ot per- 
haps ten days the queen, or Ihe brood. or 
both. One of the plans lo do that was the 
"pul-up plan." page 157. Although It Is given 
there as a plan for proceeding after a colony 
had sciually swarmed, we used ii later be- 



fore swarm log had actually taken place. Wc 
may use Ihe " Excluder Plan." page 177. Il 
may be "Farced Swarming" (page lU). more 
commonly called shaken swarms. More 
likely than any other way. Ihe "Dequcenlag 
Treatment ' Ipege iBi) will be used This 
you will find given in the following very few 
words: "The queen is removed, the queen- 
ceils are killed, and In ten days tbequeeo- 
celis are again destroyed and (heir owe 
queen returned or another queen given." 

I don't know of any better way than one 
of the foregoing ways to prevent swanaiog 
In an outaplary. and If you find any polni 
upon which you would like to ask farther 
light. It will be a pleasure tor me (o answer. 

lMti«fMNi 

How early do you consider it advisable to 
rear queens In Ihe SUte of Alabama i 

MiNRUtrrA. 

Ahewek.- As a rule good queens can 
hardly be reared earlier than the last al 
May In my locality In norlhern Illinois I 
don't know bow much earlier the dale 
would be In Alabama: perhaps a month gr 



TIm 

I keep bees in four outyards. and they are 
run for comb honey. One often sees articles 
on swarm prevention for outyards tor ei- 
tracted honey, but comb or section hooey a 
a dlffereot and more serious proposition. 
The questions which now concern me are 

methods ot treating bees to secure Ibe most 
honey and no Increase, 

I doubt whether there is any melhodof 
non-swarmlng manipulation whereby oat 
can get as large crop of section honey asW 
hive prime swarms and prevent after- 
swarms In a locality ol summer or clover 
" - and tall flow ot about equal propor 

.. - — . foUowet, ^ — 

method as described In " Forty Years Amoot 
the Bees "In my outyards for tenoradoiea 
years, and It Is all right If done Ihorongbly 
and In time; but the question ot loisof super 
room, big entrances, lots of ventllatii». 
■ ■ ^ ■'■ ■ '■ arming have 



ence with the honey crop. . 

able to get much super work done with Ihe 
queen caged or killed and virgin given, or 



lutaplarles for 
-"-■-■' -nethe 



brood-chamber, and this lime is ibirrighlli 
the best ot the honey flow. Others repoTi 
work with Ihe queen caged or absent, bat it 
doesn't happen here; possibly Ihey eitracl. 
Here is a plan I have thought of trriog 
this season, a week or ten days before 
swarming: Start cells from the l>esl qoeeia. 
A couple of days before maturity of Ibe 
cells, go through colonies and kill all queeni 
eicept the best, and 6 to 11 hours later give 

1. Would one run loo much risk of hatched 
queens leadinga swarm i 

2. If not. wouldn't this cause the least Id- 
lerrupllon !□ super work, and al the same 
time gel belter stock ? 

3. Also, would this be more successful if 
colonies so treated were given cell before 
any swarm preparation? 

1. How long after queen Is kilted would 
you give an unprotected cell P 

5. Would it pay to go through colonies m 
three to five days and look (ot other ce ill 
and destroy them f lOWA 

Anwsirs.- I. If, al Ihe time you give tbe 
cell, cells are not already started in Ibe 
hive, I should not eipecl swarming: and 
perhaps not It you hill all cells already 
started: but not having tried It I am nol 

a. It should, I think, cause as Utile Inter 
ference as any; although I doubt If Ibe in- 
terference would be less than with my plans 
as they work here; although they may not 
work so well with you. 

i. Yea. but the later Ihe belter, folongu 
no cells are actually started, 



4. Aboul a da;, 

5. II would teem hardly worth while, pro- 
vided thecell TOO nve was Quite rioe. 

Instead of a ripe cell, [( rolcbt be worth 
while to try a vlrBln losf than a day old. 
Such a one, I think, could be droooed In the 
hive without cadni. at the time you hill the 



1, Would you adrlie me to use Alexai 
den i>lan [or locreaie In a small outaolat' 
and ii It a tood war lo make lucrease ? 

2, Can you tell the best way to inlroduc 
" "• utanlary, when uslni Ihl 



Slit 

ANSWEBH.-1. The plan Is good, and would 
work all tifhl In an outaplary. Bui you will 
most llhety be sadly diiappolnled If you ex- 
pect a* much ag has been claimed for the 
plan: lor It has been claimed that you have 
two food colonies In place of one to beiln 
the clover harvest, and that you will cet 
oearlj twice as much surplus as you will by 
not dlvldlnc. 

1. Any plan that ii food In (eneral will 
work well here: indeed, there li not much 
risk with any plan, tor when the queen is 
liven the beei feel themselves hopelessly 
queenleis. 

3- There are many boy* en^ged in bee- 
keeplQii but In connection with older bee- 
keepers, lenerally their fathers. So tew 
boys are beekeeper* on their own hook that 
It is not at all likely enough of them could 
be moftered to sustain a department of 
their own. 



used two. Lay the newspaper over the top- 
bars, set the other hive on that. o( course 
without Us bottomboard. and cover up 
That Is all there Is lo It: the bees will do 
the real. There la no chanee (or a bee to 
Bet out of the upper hive uulil a hole Is 
enawed through the paper, and then one bee 
at a time will get through at firit. and there 
,wlllbeno fighting. 

It there be any choice of oueeni. kill the 
poorer, and It will be as well to do this two 
or three days previously, and then set the 
queenless one on the other. But If you leave 
il 10 the bees they will be likely to kill the 

After doubling the weak colonies you have 
an Increased number of empty hives, and 

can now double up swarms. After having 
the lirst swarm, when the next swarm comes 
instead of blving it In an empty hive, hive it 
In the same hive wiih Ihe first swarm. Then 
hive the third and the fourth in the same 

There's another way you can do to keep 
down increase. When a colony swarms, 
return the swarm and kilt or remove Ihe 
queen. It will be belter If the queen be 
clipped. Then a week later kill alt cells 
but one, A better way Is lo begin listening 
with your ear to Ihe hive about a week after 
you returned the swarm, Oo In the eve- 
ning, after the bees have stopped flying and 
you will hear better. When you hear Ihe 
young queen piping, go lo Ihe hive the next 
morning and kill d/; the cells. That's all. 



may be a llitle break In brood-rearing that 
may affect the harvest more than reaueen- 
Ing at the close of the harvest. On the other 
hand, requeening with a young queen just 
before harvesl might stop the colony from 
swarming, and so increase the crop. 

J. Some good authorities think that such a 
hive, should be scorched Inside with a 
painter's torch, or else have straw put In It 
and burned: and that no matter whether It 
has been freshly occupied by a diseased 
colony or not for years. Others think there 
is no need to give the hive any Ir-atment 
whatever. Bui all agree that the only treat- 
ment tor the combs is to burn or melt them. 



mated with 






what Is the difference ? 
a. Also how far would 
mating nuclei away froo 

3, What would you consider a'good test to 
prove that bees were pmre Italians P 

Wisconsin. 
Answers,-!. Like any other case of in- 
breeding, there is danger of weakness and 
deterioration. 

I. Some think a distance of halt a mile Is 
pretty safe, A mile Is better, although there 
■bea^jiiii/ift'of trouble at a distance 



miles 
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I. If I should remove a broodframe from 
each side of a lo-frame Danzenhaker hive 
Isutratitule a solid board, and Gil In the 



-ndsofll 



for wlntei— . 

[lacked In the usual way 1 

1, f>D you think it a good way to make in- 
crease and build up. ai In an article by 
Hattie I^ McManus. page 1*1. American Bee 
Journal for June, 1515. Wisconsin. 

Ahswbbs.— I, My guess would be that it 
would be nearly as ix>od. but not quite, 

I. Not having tried that eiact plan, my 
opinion could not be very conclusive; but 
the plan looks hopeful enough to warrant 
that you would exoerlence no great loss to 
Eire it a trial. 



MlifC I toiTH frM letwtM Vdh-lMNi- 
be— FMlkraW 

I. Could a swarm of bees betaken from 
the walls of a house with Ihe aid of a bee- 
escape, without tearing off the boards ? If 

' "would irbe'of Bn?'v\'lue°to''reQueen 
just before a honey flow ? I would like to 
change my strain of bees to j-banded Itai- 
'""s, and would like to do il early. 

Which is the best war to treat hives 
~! bees died of foulbrood several years 



3. The orthodox test is the three yellow 
bands on alt Ihe workeri, Bui a few worh- 
ersoff color should not condemn a colony, 
(or they may have come from another col- 
ony, as bees do a good bit of straying. 



.teS 



'"iowA. 

Akswiks.— I, By means ot an escape you 
could get all bees that would liyout, but not 
the queen. By iDjectlng carbolic acid, or 
something of the kind, you might get the 

3. Almost any time Is a good time to re 
queen If you requeen with better stock. It 
you requeen iust before the harvest, there 



coiony. where the hive is some distance 
above Ihe ground; In fact, loo high lo per- 
mit of conveniently hiving them at the en- 
trance, would you advise shaking them In an 
empty super placed on Ihe parent hive ! 

I1.LINOIS. 
ANswKa.-Yes, your plan ot returning Is 
a!! right: but II would be better and easier 
to avoid the trouble of returning by pre- 
venting Ihe afters warm In the way that hag 
been given so many times. At lerswarms are 
more ticklish things than prime swarms, 
and sometimes when y^u try to hive an 
afterswarm it takes into Its head the foolish 
notion to take lit departure, leaving you 
to gaie somewhat foolishly after it. 



earry'alFlt 



;sduringthe' 
Ihe precaution 
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*? clover and alsike. 



for a honey l!ow Irom 



a fill IT 



first swarms, but wh'at straNT do 
wjia any other swarms that I may have P 
Would it be practical Co unite them with my 
■eaker colonies; It so, how would you unite 
them? Please give your plan of uniting 
with newspapers between colonies. How 
manx sheets of paper do you useP When 
nailing a swarm with a weak colony would 
rou kill either queen ! Kbntucsv, 

Anbwkb.— Yet. you can unite swarms with 
weaker colonies; but il may be as well or 
heller, in your case, to unite the weaker 
colonies Hrst. Uniting them by the news- 
paper plan It very simple. I generally use a 
lingle thlcknesi of newspaper, but have 



Reports And ^ Expemences 



A Skunk and ■ Bm Tree 

One day last March I started lo my traps. 
and as Iwas waiklnEaioni 1 saw a skunk 
track. I followed II and It led me by an elm 
slubjji feel in diameter and 11 feet high. 
The snow was packed down and 1 noticed a 

looked closer [ saw ihey were bees' heads. 
The skunks had eaten the bees, all but the 
heads: bIso a small amount of broken comb 
was on Ihe ground. The hole In Ihe stub 
faced the east, and was about la inches in 
heighl. and by looking in 1 could see comb, 

TheskunkI was tracking had gone on, I 
followed il and soon got it: il yielded me 
tj so. About a week later, as I was going by 
Ihe stub. 1 had my ax, so I chopped Into the 
tree to see If there was enough honey worth 
bothering wltli. I did not cut Ihe tree down, 
■ ■ - enced cho; 



_. .„..„ . lolher tub and filled 

that full of nice while honey, I also got a 
— -■•- '--0 wax and shipped it to A. Q, Wood- 



Publicity tot Hmi«7 
It has been with much interest that I have 
followed all thai has been said In both the 
American Bee Journal and other bee publi- 
cations for some months past, about adver- 
tising honey. The Interest seems lo be 
growin^.and from yourinsueof March i, It . 
definite may be done. 

—lonr' •>"■-"-'— " — 

paign for Honey," is a tine 



I National Pubilcllv Cam- 



In ml very "null ^ 



h«ve ilreadj theo 



learned Ibe value of ■dveciulni. Three 
reariBio. when I offered mrhoneT In iati. 
the mercbanti cave me (he lauih. uTlriK the 
Cuban people did not eat hoDej: the; baye 
an Idea It i« not bealtby. belni too heating, 
and tbli Idea is furihered br the pbrilclan*. 
I left ■ few jars where thcT would let me to 
be returnea or cald for. and I never had anv 
returned. Every chancel had, and I ichemed 
In every waytomahechancet. I wrote aome- 
Ihlni in our local paperi about beea or 
booey. recelvlnt more or lea* ridicule. L<ait 
year. ■* you koow. I printed a imall booklet 
called -Campanina;- In which 1 described 
my honey and metbodi of eitractini and 
markellni. Thl* I mailed to varloui ad- 
dressetlnCuba and the United States. In 
thit booklet 1 bad. ai you advised me. my 
prices hl(h. but I am very (lad I did. [I 
places my honey on a hliher plane than the 

Mt adverllaint In the United States hai 
nolbrcuiht me any creal amount of buil- 
ness so far but scarcely a mall comes with' 
out sometfalni from someone about honey, 
where can It be had In the United States, or 

E lease live me some coohlni receipts for 
oney, etc To my belief. lellEoi people 
bow to use honey Is away ahead of any other 
advertislQE 

Hj jar business has Increased steadily, 
and I had to buy loo cross of empties to 
carry me through this season. This year I 
have sold In barrels my best honey at 7a 
cents per gallon, hut as yet I have not 
enough local trade to consume it all. Yes- 
terday I received a telefram from a firm In 
Cuba. "Ship me all the Nos. 3a and iiiart 

Kiu have," This firm sent me a check 
arch I for tioo to settle for honey bought in 
* '-" What the lar business nets Is easily 
J -■-- ■ ■ '--, theba — ■ --' — 



ijivvB wKu *uMV4 4, *ajji»iAEdS lower bodies, 
in which I use the Koffman frame. Last 
year Is the arst time I ran my hive* In this 
way, 1 ( . larse super with frames In which 
to store Ibe surplus, and was fortunate 
eDOuih to escape without the queens golni 
Into the upper story, I did not use queen- 
Now fbe'ouestlon Is; Will I Care this well 
every year? I would rather not use the 
excluders If they are not necessary, as I 
think to some eateot they retard the beet 
from entering Ibe upper story. I only use 
stTJps or starters 01 foundation. As you 
are a large honey-producer. I would like 
to have your opinion at to whether or not 
there Js much danger of the queens enter' 
Ing the upper story when running as I do for 
bulk honey? Nathan Claii. 

Mendon. Mo. 

(It you were to use combs already built 
you would have brood In the upper story 
about half of the lime, because the Lang- 
slrolh hives are both too small and too shal- 
low, even the lo-frame hives. The latter, 
however, are better than the t-frame hives 
•s they give more room to the queen In the 
lower story. 

It Is probable, however, that in running 
tor chunk or balk honey you will have but 
little trouble with the bees breeding In the 
upper story. You will find it to happen In 
seasons when the honey flow It Irregular, 
becanse In such seasons the beet build 
comb to place the crop, and the bad weather 
causes tbem to empty a part of the cells. It 
quite of ten happens that the queen lays In 
the upper story at such a time. But when- 
ever the season continues steadily to yield 
honey there la but little danger of the queen 
finding any ^oom above If she happens to go 
there. 

On the whole, however, if t were la your 
place. I would use gueen-excluders. In our 
large hives, wjth deeper frames, and produc- 
ing extracted boney, we do not use exclu- 
ders. Once In a while only do we find 
brood in the supers —EorroK.] 



The New Diaeaae 
a bee-disease struck this loca]lt7 



-J the bee papers apply h — — , 

ceptlon, namely, the abdomen does e 
swell; 11 shrimkiAX becomes much small 
than normal. 



of dark hybrids 

They had built 

surplus The disease dllappeated 



f. PToducine lomi 

appeared with th- 

bee. It did not attack queei 



or drones. 

I tried introducing queens and cell! <ln 
one colony), but they would not accept 
either. They seemed at first to be attacked 
by robbers, but upon closer inspection the 
apparent robbers proved to be occupsntl 
of the hive. Upon openmg ■ hive the first 
thing to attract my attention would be 
healthy bees chasing diseased ones across 
the top- bars. 

They lose their down and become shiny 
black snd greasy looking ind smaller In 
slie. Tfaeir wings become spread, and 
slightly raised and narrowed They have 
this appearance before or about the lime 
the healthy bees attack tbem. They do not 



> do with the cause and cure. It being very 
wet when It started, about June i, and dry 
when they recovered, the last of June. But 
since then I believe the cure was In their 
killing every diseased and mature bee. Next 
season i GioaGC E. Mobxis 

South Bar re, Vt. 



din 



in t'liefiVs 



r colonies In the spring 



t had 



ad (fone. 
'fcledthe 
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but did bigv. __ .... 

ter with abundant stores, strong in young 
bees and plenty of insulation. 

During the past season I supposed that my 
bees had bee-paralysis, or is it that otber 
diseaje ?( th? adufr bf e. Itle-of-Wight dls- 



. The symptoms described 



bee was kllleiL possi 



Dr. Phillips, of Washinxton. DX., for a- 
aminatlon. lam very anxious to learn joit 
what Ibe disease it. and hope some cones- 
-tent will be able to give me light. iiid.i[ 

— Ibte. a remedv. H. C. GAOtixn. 

Miami. Mo. 

lUr. Gadberry's description Isiimilirm 
that of the so-called "paralysis" which is- 
swersln practically all particulars to 'be 
maladies mentioned on pages >4 andiiDfllit 
January number. Pertonally. we asnlbt 
the trouble to the exceedingly wet leason ol 
t9ts. As the climate of the Mississippi Vi|. 
ley is usually dry, there Is probahli u 
dangerofsuch-a scourge BS they have btili> 
England under the name of Isle-of-Wltbi 
disease, but the complaints are similar Out 
columns are open to the dlscutskiiu isd 
saggestlons of beekeepers and sdenilsts u 
this matter.— Ed rroB.l 
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three colonies almost every 

„_, . ..juld be a few bees that 

would fly and drop in the snow, although 
11 was too cold for bees to fly. A con- 
siderable number would have greatly 
swollen bodies and were full of fluids and 
had a greasy, shiny look. They looked like 
they bad been in syrup or honey. Every 
day that was warm enough for illEht, the 
bees carried out great numbers of bees that 
were daubed and swollen. When spring 
finally came these colonies were greatly 
depleted, and one was so weak ihal It was 
robbed out almost the first thing. Very 
soon I found two other colonies were 
affected in the same way. Uut as warm 
weather came On I noticed that the number 
of bees that had swollen bodies was much 
less, as was also the number with the shiny 



a considerable area o( ground In front of the 
hive, a seething quivering mats. The col- 
ony spirit seemed to have changed from a 
desire to store honey 10 one of self-destruc- 
tion. Many of the bees that were elected 
looked as It nothing were the matter with 
them, but were unalile to return tothe hive. 
A peculiar thing about many of the ejected 
bees was that, contrary tothe natural in- 
stinct of the bee to relieve the colony of her 
presence when disabled, they teemed 10 
resist being elected, would pull back. It 
reminded one of incidents on ihe police 
force, when it took two or three " cops" to 
put out one "drunk" So It looked like 
these sick bees did nol know that they were 
diseased and resisted being ejected: but 
' ' eing unable to return, lay. with 
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Classified Deputmtit 



couiiu ol any kind . Notices here ctDooi bt 
lets than two llnet. If wanted in this de- 
partment you most say so wben orderiw. 



BEBS AND QUBBNS. 

FiKCST Italian Qneent. Send for boollcL 
Jay Smith, iis« DeWolfe St.. Vi]M;enaes.bid. 



PBU.r*' Oolden Italian Queens will pletM 



Tw CM TV-Ftvi colon let of beet for sale 



Ftvi colonies of beea tor tale 
O. W. Lindle, Muscatine. lowi 



FoK Salb cheap 4S colonies of beet. 1 



bad to the bee-lo.,. . 

lying by Ihe gallon in front of the hives in 
thIt condition. 

During the season just passed I had el(hl 
colonies affected as descilbed; all of them 
pure Italians, t had some hybrids and a 
tew black bees In Ihe yard, but none of 
them had this disease in this yard of bo 
colonies, 8 were diseased. A part of them 
recovered enough 10 build up and store 
some honey from fall flowers; the others 
had 10 be supplied wilh honer lor winter 
stores. All seemed lo have recovered fully 
by lale fall. Today (Jan. 11. igi6J we have 



Fink three-banded Italian queens. Qra 
lar and price list tree. J, L. Leith. 

Corinth. Mln. 



Till several thontand cMople what : 
have for sale wllb a few words In this 
parlmeol. 



Bki and QtnKNS fmm ny New Ji 
apiary. J. H. H. Cook, 

lAtf «4 Cortland SL. New York City. 



Phblps' Golden Italian Bees are hustlei 



eiiewhere in this Journal. 



DOOLITTLK A Ci-AaK's ttallsn bree 
oueena will be ready for delivery Ui 
Prices. |io. Is OB. and Hso. Marietta. N 



RgADT now i-lb. 3-band Italian bees wll 
gueen. I1.6S. i-tr. nuclei with queen, tu;. 
Rosedale Aplariea. J. B- UarsbaiL 

Bit Bend. La. 



i^ ^ j JAmirican Tkw? JodmaJ^ l^^^^g] 



For SALK-Teiled hrbrld queeoi br tc 
Peter ScbBlhauser. Havelock. N. C. 



VtooBons DrollGc 91 
June I. Mr circular gh 
iDlroduclnt- 



beil mellmS'ioi 
in(. A. V. Small. 

uoa AiencT Road. St. Joieph. Ho. 



PuiCB raoi order earlr to Inture c 
•errlce. Tetted. ti-is; u n totted, ii.M 
iiQi and OoldeDi, Jobo W. Phi 



Tbkbb-bakdkd tialLan bees, iiao ■ i>puDd. 
Untested Queen, bjc. Teiled. Si.oa. Select 
tested. »i.is. " — -■-'- *-"-'-- 



See onr ad la Mar JourDal. 



Bt earlf queeni and comb- 

der« earij with 

II SprlDcs, Ala, 



Fob Salb— Bright Italian queen* thli lei 
son. 7SC each; nwlMr doieo. Safe arrlvi 
and aa til [actio aiuarinteed, 

T. J, TalleT, Rt. i. Qreenyllle. Ala. 



Mr Bbioht ttallao queens will be readr 
toihlitafter Aorilist al 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and tatlifaction 
miranleed. M. Bates, Rt. t, Greenville. Ala, 



^BBMB froin mr. honer-iatherinj; strain 

"li. 

srA'tt«Vla*Ala. 



Select untested, toe: 11, k.i 

JiilT.iocoffeach; ti.oo per doi. __. _.. 
rood. D. T. Oaster. Rt. 1, Randleman, N, C, 



QnlBtN'B auperior northern-bred Italian 
bees and queena are bardr. and will please 
»ou. More than » years a breeder. Orders 
boolied now. Free circular. Honejdew lor 
bee food, sc a lb. H. G. Qulrin. Bellevne. O. 



Italian Qubbnb, promptiervlce; queens 
nailed to pnrchaaei in new itjle of intro- 
daclnc cafe that is aate and sure, BeM 
from a one-frame nucleus to a carload. 
Write for price list on colonies, queens and 
nuclei, J, B , Dlcmer. Rt. 3. Liberty. Mo, 



QOLDBH QuBBMS Ibat 
Workers of the brlcbtect I 
leoce tlie world on mj C 



toidens. 



1 will char- 
n and their 
. -naiiiie*. mce. ti.oo each; 
: Breeders. tS,iK> and I10.00, 
J. B. Brockwell. Barnetts. Va, 



Fob SAI.B— Briibt Italian 
each: l7.te per dozen or (fa 
April w- Sale arrival a 



istislactlon 

Talley. 

Rt, 4. Greenville. Ala. 



Fob SALB^FIne Italian bees and queeni. 
Untested, ti.os; 6 for fc, 00; i», fc.oo; 100. »o. 
For prices on nuclei and pound bees see 1 



I. Valdoita, Ga, 



IS. untested, 

w, ..ub.^.. ...u.uO, tj.OO', lib, 

k~v— .-, . a-lb. packaee, tj.oo. untested 

queen with bees at above prices. Will be- 
gla to send aboul April ist. G. W. Moon. 
1004 Park Ave.. Little Rock. Ark. 

PBBI.PB' Gold en Italian Oueeai combine 
the qualities rou want, Ther are ireat 
faoneT nthereri, beaulltul and lentle, 
Uated. Coo; fii, h,Do, Tested. Iijo; Breed- 
era. km> anii Iia. C, W, Phelps & Sod. 

i Wilooi St., Blnibamton. N. Y. 



Lbathbk Coloikd "Nutmec strain" of 
•- '- '- Tested. Ji.M. Spe- 



Lbatrbb Colobrd j-banded Italian bees. 
ti.ss for 3-lb. phe. Untested queen, 7sc Test- 
ed, ti,tK) br mail. Safe arrival luaranteed. 
No diseases aroond here. Send rour orders 
to C. H. Cobb. Belleville. Ark, 



" QUBBNS OF 0''ALiTV reared from a 
dauibter of one of Dr, Miller's famous 
queeni. li.M each bj return mall. After July 



OuKEHB— Improved a-band Italians: bred 
for buiineis: June i to Nov is. Untested 
queens, 60c each; dos., It.iij Tested, asc 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed or moaev refunded, _ 

Slnkinc Creek Apiaries. Gimlet. Kt. 



Lbt us send rou price list and descrlDtlve 
circular o( our bees and queens, and II jou 
will tell us what siied and how many pack- 
•les you may want, we will be Dia to write 
fouwhattheeipresswlllamounllp. 

R. V, * M. C, Stearns, Brady, Tea. 



GoLDBN Italian Oubbms by June ist. 
Untested, Tsc or I4.00 per half doi. ; W-" dos 
Select untested. Ii.oe. Tested (i.as each or 
t7.(» per half dor: lu a doi. Breeder..Jjoj 
to Is 00 each. Purely mated Euaranteed. Send 
tor Circular. ^^ ^^ ,J F'ii?fi%ld. Kla, 



Ah established strain of honey fatherinf 
rolden stock. Honey is what yuu want with- 
out much swarmiuf. Book your orders early 
to save delay. One untested queen, ti.ni: A 
for to 00- li (or fci.oo. Wri'e us what you 
want T, S, Hall, Talkinc Rock. Ga. 



Gbat CAOCASiAHs-Early breeders: areal 
honey fathereri: cap beaullfuliy wblt^, 
treat comb buiiftersi very prolific: centle: 
Bardy; »ood wiaterers. ""'•»*"*■ ••■'S-,?*' 
lect untested. Ii.is. Tested. Ji.M. Select 
tested, lioa „ H, \W. Fulmer, 

Box 10, Andalusia. Pa. 



Fob Salb— ISO colonies ol hah erade Ital- 
ians: fine location on virgin alfalfa at a bar- 
aaln. New modern equlpmenl. comb and 
eitracled. New country, fine cllniate, and 
bee business developini rapidly. Splendid 
opportunity (or energetic man. .,,_,, 
A. W. F, Lee. t-ordell. Ok la. 



QuilNB, improved thre 



uumiLHB, .u.k-.u.™ .-.-- bandlMlians 
bred for Uslneis. June/ 10 Nov, tj Un- 
tested Queens. Ticeach; dotenjt-oo: Select. 
ti.ooeach: doten. Iio. Tested Queens. |i:is; 
dosen. In. Ssfe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H, C. demons, 

' Rt. J. Willlamstown, Ky, 



i honey- EB the ring 



Um: II, ts.oo. Tested aueens. 1.. 
11, III. For lelecl queens add i' 
above prices. Queens in c ' 



Having secured breeders of Dr. Miller, 
we are offering daughters of his famous 
strain of Italians at the low price of li.jo 
each. Queens of our own strain at ysc each. 
One pound bees.t1.50; i-frame nuclei. |i.»5 
Full colony In B-frame hive at fc.so: lo-frame, 
Jl.jo; im colonies for spring delivery at $6.00 
each. lo-fr. hives. The Stover Apiaries, 
May hew. Miss, 



Cabniolan Goldbh and (hree-binded 
Italians. One untested, 8sc: 6. J* So. Tested. 
. ._.. Breeder--- "... i,_.i._ 



ik. tM5 per lb. Nuclei, i fr.. It 75; 5 (r., IJ.7S; 
jfr. .13.50, without queen. Full colonies in 
A. I. Root hives with Hoffman frames with 
queen, !-fr. hive, I7.50; 10-f r., (S-M. 

D. L. Dutcber. Benoington. Mien. 



Odkihb by return mall or your money 
back: guaranteed purely mated, 3-banded 
Italians, northern bred strain for gentleness. 
. __.,.__. J — Intering, Select ur-- 

, . .,. isoo. " ■ 

. Write for price 
state inspection certificate, pauiim^tia 
guaranteed, J. M. Glnterlch, Kalona, Iowa. 



A Daughtik of one of Dr, Millers best 
honey queens and the Beekeepers Review 
for 191& for only ta.oo. A daughter of one of 
the best honey gettiag queens selected from 
iiaa colonies worked for extracted honey, 
from the yardi of E. D. Townsend ftSons. 
and the Review for 1*16 for only I1.7S. The 
queens will be mailed in June direct from 
our breeders in the South, A rare buy. 



FObSalb-u colonies of Italian .bees at 
tj.soeach; jo colonies with mismated Italian 

queens, L1.00 each: a colonlei of light-colored 
hybrids at $3-So per colony; all from the J. P. 
Moore ilraln : alt In atrame bodies In winter 
cases- mostly Ihe Qulnby ilandurd full- 
depth sell-spacing Hoffman (raniEB, B to 
each hive; all combi straight and all strong 
and healthy with plentyot hooey; '■ 0. b. 

"^' Box M. Earlvllle, Mlsd^^Co' N. V. 



Fob Salb— s4 colonies of bees In l-frame 
hives: 50 supers lull ol frames and drawn 
comb: 30 brood-frames lull of honey; 10 
comt^-boney supers and a lot ol bait combs; 

Kaueen- excluding honey-boards: 10 Porter 
:e-escapet: B dionetraps; 100 new Hoff- 
man frames not nailed: 100 or more otlier 
frames: i Cowan bone y-eitrac tor: i Doollt- 
lle wax-eilracior: all of last year's wax and 
capplngi Must all go In a lump. Sale here 
on the farm. jK miles from Livermore, At 
t2oa, S. C. Boyle, Bode. Iowa. 



Mullin's Unrivaled 



tie and prolific, three-banded, and one of 
the very best honey strains. After May ist 
to July ist. untested queens. Si .00 each ; So. 00 

¥!r doien. After July ist, special rates, 
hree-Crame nuclei with untested queen, 
Sa.7S. After June ist try one: you will want 
more. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

O. S, Mullin, Holton Kan, 



iT.io. Select untested, Bsc each: 
I |«.n>. Breeders, ts-Bo to 15,00. Vir- 

I ich: 6,b,5o; la. 1*00. Bees,i-lb„ 

eited queens, Bfr„t6.So: to frame, 

17.00, No disease, safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Money must acoom- 
pany the order. Write for price list. 

I, N, Bankslon. Buffalo. Tex, 



s pure Italian bees 



strain, n-soper coiony:u tuiuuics wnu 1M■■- 
mated queens from same strain, ti.oo per 
col,: 3; cols, light colored hybrids from the 
same strain witE queens, ti.» per coL, all in 
(-frame bodies in eood winter cases, mostly 
the Qulnby standard, full depth lelt-spac- 
Ing Hoffman frames, a to each hive, all coinl» 
straight, and all strone and healtAy with 
plenty of honey, f. o. b, here,, .. ., . „ 
Wilmer Clarke. Box 100, Earlvllle, Mad. Co. 



Fob Salb— Three-handed Italian bees, a 
frame nuclei with queen, ts.oo: without 
queen, 13 15. We have more bees than we 
can manane. and can. therefore, supply yon 
wilh Che biggest, strongest nuclei you wi be 
able to fincf anywhere. Our bees are all on 
the standard size Hoffman frames, combs 
built on full sheets of foundation and wired 



iw shipping nuclei and 
can now fill your order promptly. Bees 
guaranteed to be tree from disease. 



Hyde Bee Company. Floresville, Tex. 



I -te^i>-4:'^ ^g ^AiiicricanBcgJonrn5^ ^|^^^^^D 



HONBY Ain> BEBSWAX 

Wahtid— Comb. extrRcisd hoii«r. ai 
be«*wai. R. A. Burnett t Co.. 

6Ai3t 173 S. Water St.. Chlcaio. Ill 



Wanted to buy a Quantity of dark oi 
berbahiDE boney. Slate price and so 
■athered from, A G. Woodman Co 



CouB Honey our SDeciall 
kel prices obtained; prorop 
Send ui your ihlpmenU. 
Albert Hurt ft Co., Net 



, Hl(he*tmar 

reiurni made 

Orleans. La. 



Nsw Cbof of rich, while mesaulte a 
catclaw boney. Bulk comb and eitracii 

Comb In two 60-lb. cans, lie; In 6-10 lb 
iiKc: In ii'S Ibi., iic. Extracted, ac c 
poupd less. C. S. Enrle, BeeclUe. Tei 



Foi SALB—Eilra Eood Uehl amber mes- 
Quite and alfalfa honey. Two 60-pound cans 
to case, jc a pound; s and is pound frlclion- 
top palls, «c per pound per hundred weleht. 
Cash with order on board of cars here, 
B. A. Hadsell. Buckeye, Arii. 



Foi Salb — Water-while alfalfa, white 
clover, amber alfalfa, and amber (all honey 
In 60-lb, cans or imaller packages. Amber 
fall honey is of our own eilracllns, and can 

sample of kind desired and slate Quantity 
you can use. Dadant & Sons, Hamillon. 111. 



FOB SAIiE 



HOMCSTKAD, School. State Lands suitable 
tor poultry, fruit, bees. Booklet, idc stamps. 

Joseph Clark. Sacramento, Calif. 



HONBY LABBI^ 

HOH>Y Labels thai create a favorable Im- 
presalon on the buyer. Dealers admire them 
■nd live them prominence. Cat a lot Free. 
Liberty Pnb.Co.. Sta.D.Boi iH, Cleveland. O 



BUPPI'IBS. 



Good second hand 6a-pound cans, isc 
case of two cans f. o b, Cincinnati; (e 
caih. C. H. W. Weber & Co.. Ciacinnat 



Fob Sale — Good a 
cana. uc per case of 
cago. Cash with order 

3Bst North Kostne 



ind-band 60-pound 

cans, f. o. b. Chi- 
E. H. Bruner^ 

Ive., Chicago, fll. 



FOK Salb— 10 new in-fr. dovetailed i-i(or] 
hives, nailed and painted white two coats al 
Si. as each; G. B. Lewis make, 

Fred H. May, Meredosla. III. 



Foundation, Write for catalog. 



Burdick, Sunnyslde. Wash, 



hives, smokers, toundalior 
are nice and cheap. ^\ 
4AH ' 



1 our catalMi of 
veils, etc. ^ey 
hite Mfg. Co.. 
lreenTilTe,Tei. 



Notice— Beekeepers when In need of sut>- 
pllei write 01 for prices We can save you 
money. We make a specially of odd sized 
hives. The M. C. Sifsbee Co., 

Cohocton, Rt. i. N. Y. 



Foe Sale— Medium brood foundation, 01 
to ten lbs,, sac per lb. Up to is lbs., soc. I 
10 so lbs.. tSc: 100 lbs., 18c, prepaid In l>ou[: 



Foe SAI.E-150 Alexander feeders, lac each, 
used one season. Sib elder mill, le.oo. 80a 

!^e season. (6,op each. New tjo Reflex' cam- 
era, ISS. An Easlman »«. 18 in. bellows, cost 
\it. Sis. ioD8-fr. hive bodies, palmed, frames 
wired SDC each. Empty 6(i-1b, cans. 1 in a 
case, jci each. Will sell for cash or will 
trade for hone/, or bees In iwo-pound^pack- 



""«, 



iler Foster, Boulder. Colo 



Sections li.s^ 1 
keepers' Review 1 
tioDsandfurnishii 
luiy mail you firtfit 
M. Orderthe san 



thousand. The Bee- 



1 from $i8s to |j Su Per 
make of section as us- 
!r M. for 



id us but I 
the No. 1 grade and soc less tor Ihe No 3 
grade. One make can be furnished as low 
as^i^per M. for (heNo, iptaln. Duvolbuy 

ves (lea line our cooperative plan of buying. 
Write your wants (o the Beekeepers' Re- 
■ Mich, 



Iw^t/oH 



.K work finished and mailed In 

Send for sample ind free beohlci, 
o Make Money With a Kodak. ". 



FOK SALB-Indlan motor cycle. Ho, D«i- 
Ing mower, excellent condition, lis. mvi- 
tato sacks. ic each. 10 leamless mnlanl 
IOC each. Will trade for hone*. 

Wesley Foster, Boulder. Colo. 



Nake More Profit by Reducing Costol 
Production = 

Comb-honey producers can put up their sections 
complete in less than half the time with 1 RawUui 
oMnbliMd Mctifln-praM and loondatiMi {uImmt. No* 
used by hundreds of Wettero beekeepers who would 
not think to he without it any more. 

It la guwwtMd ta do mar* and battar warii HMD 
anr othor davtoa an tha marlnt. Your money back if 
not entirely satisfactory. Made for \%-xA% lod »1» 
for 4x5 sections- 

Priea, $3.00 complaU with lamp and traadk, it- 
Uvarad, poatpald, anrwhara In tha Dnltad Stataa Writt 
for 68-page illustrated catalog of the best Bee-ioppliei 

THK COLORADO HONKT PRODUCKR*' ASOOCIATIOII 
14t4 Markat StrMt, Dwnrar, Calorado 

Our queens are very prolific ; great 
hustlers ; bees awarm but little, 
and are of a beautiful light leather 
color. Our Queen Booklet tells bow 
to rear the finest queens. It is free 
for the asking. Prices from June 
15th to Sept. 1st. 

QUEENS 

One, $1.00; six, $6.00; twelve. $8,00. 

Bees by the Pound 

% lb-, $1.00 ; 1 lb., %\X>; 8 lbs,, {lOO; 
3 lbs., $150. 
" Our Baaa ara Gontla " 

Nin TH BHi »i uav > TH ta) HT <teu* Nothing but select queens sent out. 

Address, JAY SMITH 

1159 De Wolfe Street, VIncennes, Indiana 



ITtLIAI tIEEIS— THREE BMDED 




mdllions 
.__. /hich m 

JOHN 0. MILLER 

Corpua Chrletl, T*a» 




4 MONTHS FORlA' 

Trill SaUcrirliM ^C^S'!^ I V 
AakU. Your Hard Q«rt>««' 



.vGntf^'f 



The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 



Suns) PntMlion Iw BtM— iMiMsad ttntt of 

HMty — Th« BmI Hive for toy lilinito 

FinliM !■ gn ohrnit •! liabH ii fillHc Crpon, 

nito PIm ir latnti. Ul tmi nt Erindiii 

FnaotModofnaWiiliPIn 

THE VENTILATED BOTTOIM 



g Hiyg wllh a feeder wlttioL 

■re received dalLr Ii 

WIT lOTIIVE IS ATIIAL OIBEIT 



iMt hlv*. and teitlmonials (a (hl« effect 

WllFUIloV nur UMAITEEB 



M belore builni eltewhete. We will m 

KRETCHIMER IVIFC. COIMPANY, 



1100 3d St., 



The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 

EAILY MSI OIBEI BiSCOlin 

M. If you are in ihe market for suDplies 
Bpmrial prlo* Hal to any one upon request 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 



GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 

If you care to know what others think of this strain of Goldens, reaiJ the%e two letters from sat- 
isfied customers — 



NAMPA. IDAHO, Feb. ii. laii. 
MR BEN G. DAVIS. Spring Hill. Teno. 

Dear Sir. —Yauit at hand, and In teplr will sayyod mar book me 
(otM untested queens, will give you dales later to ship. No. Mr. 

another season I aha!) send her in and probably one or ivo others 

comb boney. besldei I drew four cards of brood from them. They 
cap [heir honey while. She is quite yellow and (air (lie. The work- 
ers are yellow and wet] marked and uniform color: drones extra 
yellow. Yours respectfully, L. C. McCARTY. 

(The above queen la a Golden from my aplarlei.) 



fuaranteed. 
PRICES OF QUEEMS 



MR. BEN G. DAV.S. Sprin, Hlll, Ten^^"" ^^''^ ^^^" "*■ "'*' 

ntar Sir.-l have lesleJ out several of your Golden Queens by 
the side ot several leather and three banded stock from sevenor 
eight breeders In the last two years, and find your slock aii pari orto 
■ny of the darker races in resisting and curing European foulbrood, 
and find them gentle, good winterers, and Ihe equal of any for get- 
ting honey. Yours very truly, 

Rt. 1. Box «D. M. W. HARVEY. 

Safe arrival tV. S and Can.), purity of mating, and satisfaction 







Nov.lloMayl 


May 1 to June I 


June 1 to July 1 


Julyl 


to Nov. 






1 » a I « 19 1 e 13 1 


» 


11 


L"l^*^,eelei -' -' -' 
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tM MM 1»M 
1.76 14.W aT.O0 


I1.M 1 tM 1 B.W 
t.M ia.M K.M 


r-J6 

I.M 


tM 


tIM 


3tle«teated 


im 


BrMdara, fS.OO to «SS.O0 

BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee 



Sweet Clover Seed 

QUICK GERMINATION 

Get our "Scarified." sweet clover seed which will germinate from Ss logs percent the 
&rsl year and thus Iniure you a good (land right from the start. By sowing our teed you 
will save money, u it only takes about half a* much scarified to sow an acre as oidlnary 
bulled seed. _ 

PRICES 





1 lb. 


10 lbs. 


aoibs- 


100 lb* 


'£',& 


& 




Lb*. 


Unhnlled White Sweet Clover 

Recleaned 


^c 


11.00 


SS."- 


S16.M 




I..BO 


jtw 


>slo.. 


Hulled While Sweet Clo»er 
recleaned and scarified 


JOC 


a.75 


6,JS 


«.So 


113.S0 


■J.00 


,..s. 


tu,. 


Hulled Yellow Sweet Clover, 
recleaned and scarfied "Helllo- 
tus Officinalis" 


^ 


1.80 


... 


„.» 


,..„ 


».So 


..« 


.,... 



s thoroughly cleaned. 



all broken seeds. This Is 1 



When seed ii wanted by parcel post, 
ded In Ihe weight tnparcel post ahlpments. 

PlMASlTlHITI-AII o[ our seed Is th< 

ually breaks some of the seeds and we r< 

Hving to Tou. Samples on application. 

TILLOW SWferr CLOVlll-Many people fail to recognlte 
yellow tweet clover as a honey plant. The fact Ihal It blooms Iw 
Ahltevariely makes It especially valuable to the beekeeper, 

a L . ....... — ,_, — , IS quoted above. 



include postage. Bags will be inclu' 



irller than the 



DADANT & SONS, 



HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 



OUR TEXAS BEES 



Having locations where 1 c 
almost Ihe year around. lam 






One pound package. ti.So: a-poutid 

^s, ta jo; lo-pound loll, I13; 100 pounds 

Queens shipped with pound pack' 

7S cents each. By mall at k.oo per 

Special prices to dealers in large 




WRIGHTS FRAME- WIRING DEVICE 

Most rapid in use. 
In one day. Tighter 
hands. Price, fa.oo, 

G. W. Wrl|ht ComputT, Amiim, Calif. 



10 kinks. 
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FACTS ABOUT HONEY 

VHE editorial on the 'Food Value of Honey," on page 
404,-of the December American Bee Journal was so 
highly appreciated, and so many enquiries came for a re- 
production of it in pamphlet form that there vas prepared a 
16-page booklet for advertising honey containing this and 
other matter of importance which the consumers ought to 
know. Size of booklets S-4z9 inches. Weight a scant ounce. 
"Facts about Honey" contains the foUowii^ informa- 
tion illustrated with 17 splendid half tones: What honey 
is and where gathered ; Principal kinds of honey ; Differ- 
ent flavors and colors ; How produced ; Bee-trees and bee 
huntii^ ; Bees in boxes and gums ; The new way of honey 
production ; Movable-frame hives and sections ; Comb 
honey ; ' Comb foundation ; Why the bees build straight in 
the section ; Chunk honey ; Extracted honey, the honey 
extractor and manner of extracting; Purity of honey; 
Granulation of honey, how to melt it ; Food value of honey; 
Is honey a luxury ; Honey as health food ; Uses in cook- 
ing; Fifty recipes for use of honey. 

On the last p^e room enough is left to print the beekeeper's name and the prices he 
asks for bis honey. Or tiie address may be printed on the front cover page. At the l>ottom 
of the last page there is also room to address the booklet to the consumer, after folding it so 
that no envelope is needed. A gummed " Ekit Honey" label or wire clasp is sufflcient to hold 
it together for mailing. 




We will furnish these pamphlets at unprecedented low prices, as follows : 



Single copy as sample, free. 

Less than 30 copies, postpaid, each $ 

50 copies, postage extra 

100 ^ 



500 copies, post^e extra 
1000 
2000 " 

5000 ' 

10,000 



$ 5.00 
9.00 
17.00 
40.00 
75.00 



For parcel-post shipment, the weight is about 6 iwunds per 100 copies. 

Printing name and address of producer, with brief prlce-hst of honey on either front 
or back page : 600 or less, $1,00 ; 1000 or more, $1.50 pev thousand. 

The pamphlet contains no advertising or address of any kind and is distinctly a positive, 
unbiased and clear explanation of theusefulnessof honey, intended for a reply to the numer- 
ous questions usually asked by the uninformed consumer. Send your orders to 

American Bee Journal, - Hamilton, Illinois 

aillllKKllKllMlKKlflUfMVVtfU llllKKlHlllllllllllllllllllIllT Hy 



HARSHnELD GOODS 



BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If Tou buy them once, you will bu; again. 



We also manufacture HIves, Brood- 
Frames, Section- Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 




Mmhfield, Wis. 



QllirS QIEEK OF QIM.ITT 

ARE KIRLISa-'THIM'B A REASON" 

Ther are thoroughbred, pedlcreed. three- 
banded Italians and Grey Caucasians. 
"MendeUan" bred: Eood qualllles are ac- 
centuated. Special drones from auperior 

3ril. May and June, 
0, ti.ooeach. Tesled 

.,„.._„, _™.^oS Ft. Myers. Fla,: (or 

Caucasians, address Houston Heights. Tei. 

CHARLES W. QUINN 
III ■. 17ft kit., HHSTN REIUTI, TEXM 



queens of each ri 



THE QIEEN OF UL QIEENS 

Is dM Texas Qaeeu. 
Seod me your orders 
early for Italiu aid 
Caraiolu. Qaeens, 
18.00 per doz. Bees 
per ponad, |1.S0. 

aiCULAl rlEE 

firmt ARdsrson, Rio Hondo, Texas 



START THE SEASON RifiHT 

By using Dittmer Foundation the bees 
like it for it's made to just suit them, 
and is just like the Natural Comb they 
make themselves. 



Send for prices on having your Beeswax 
made into Comb Foundation, which in- 
cludes all freight charges being paid. 

All other Supplies in stock 
Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 



PORTER e##a"pe 

SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 

Far ula by all iImIms. 

I* ■• 4Ml.r, write tastety 
R. A R. C. PORTtR. MFRS. 
Lawlstowa. IN., U. S. A. 

FlaH acDtlai. Am. B« Jonmil *lia> wtiHnt 



FREEMAM'S FARMER ^J-Um. 



■at Farm and Hm 



Send One dollar and have the maniine seal 
nowon "" "'* *■' on*-""" p'^ 



Beelceepers' Supplies 

ff^'i"? "• 'T ""^ &*page catatof. FREE. 
full Intormatloii elven to all laqulrle*. Let 

)f inppliu for the beekeener. Beeiwai 

iichansed for supplies or caiV '"==""'■» 

J. HIRHL a SON RUPPLY CO.. 

Mlih Hill, Monte cT, i^ • 



ODR VERY BEST 18 THE VERY BEBT 

BEE SUPPLIES 

Ban BacUoiw, Bart Bhlppliii Tun 

BMt ol aU BnppllM 

Best prices you will cet tor rour hooer 
and shipplDf 



cases. "LOTZ " .. 



shippiiif 



Why t Becaase 

-£' '", ;yys''""»'''i>i Quality 

Bur LOTZ (oodswhen roD 

"ow' Selid oui^naS"' d .""'<*'"*" 
" H.'S. DUBy & SON^Sl" a"' 
lull line ol ourioods. 

AUG. LOTZ CO. Bojm. 






Queens and Bees 

FROM THE COTTON-BELT APIARIES 



Win and 



Prices Irom May 



Thre 



l: Ou 



sted, ; 



■band Ital- 



for sii or t7.s'o''Der'd'oien^' Tested $i 
lS.70 for six. or t>o,75 Per dozen. Seieci test- 
ed. $1.50 each. Breedine queens, Is 00 each 
One pound packaae bees, (i.as: J5 packaees. 
II ooeach! a.pound packaee. %2.is each; is 
packaees. $1.00 each: 3-pound package, (j.m 

iClaTprices on Uraer lu'antllies booked 
■. Twenty years experience. No dii- 
oc, 75 percent of untested queens Euaran- 
teed purely mated. Safe arrival and rea- 
sonable salisfaclion euaranleed. 

THE COTTON-BELT APIARIES 
Box 88, Ronton, T»xas 




A FINE Ditetted Ital- 
ian Qneeii (or 60e. 
Tested, $1.00. Satidac- 
tloi {oaraBteed. 
J. F. ARCHDCKIN 
BordeUBTille, La. 



d by Google 



AAi-St 



Experimental Apiikry at the Ontario Axrlcnltaral Collie at Gaelpb 

Digitized 



*<«• I 

byCaOogle 
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BEE SAFETY— HOW? 



Bj ocderlnt Murrr's ' 
monUlton file that n 

Isle-of-Wltht disease I 



ain of bees are 

pea a foul brood, 
iralysis. Plentr 
oE queens read; to ship on short notice from 
now until Nov. 1st. SaFe arrival and latis- 
facllDD Euaranleed. No diseate of any kind 
InniraDlarlei. Three-banded Italiani and 
Goldens. Untested, i (or 7jc: six [or tj.oo. 
Any number over that biHc each. Tested 
ifotli.co; slxTorSs.ixi. Overthatlio pel doi. 

H. D. MURRY, Mathls, Tm«s 



Bee-Supplles 

LET V8 FIGURE WITH YOD 

We koow we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for cataloi. 

CCCLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
D«pt S., Kanua City, Me. 



Northern Bred 

Italian Queens 

More hardy than Southern bred. Try 
them once. Untested, jsc. Sel. lesied,ti.so 
Plans for beginners. "How to Introduce 
Queens and Increase," as ceutt. 

E. E. MOTT, OLENWOOD. MICH. 



WRIGHTS FRAHE.WIR1NG DEVICE 

, riehler 

hands. Price, fi oo. 

G. W. Wi1<ht CnnpuiT, Anua, Calif. 



BARNES' """" 



Maoliiiery 




lldoall y _. ... 

ataloe & price-list fret 

W. F. * JOHN BARNES 

••S Ruby St., ROCKPORD. ILUHOIB. 




Bees and Queens for 191( 



GOLDEN AND LEATHER COLORE! 



We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1916 df 
liveries at the following prices, viz.: , 



u-so 



eders j-oaandap toSio-ooeach. 

I- frame nuclei without queen ti-w 

i-tranie ■' " " i.7s 

3-franie " " " 3.50 

aueens are wanted with nuclei add queeoi at above pricet quoted for qaeea 
K ]p. package, wjre ca^es, without queens li,oi> 



e wanted * 



d pachaies add at prices qaoted for aueeni. 



OHK Repebshcb— Any Mercantile Agency, A. I, Root Co.. or American Bee Journal. 
Get into communication with us at once and book your orders early to avoid diii» 
polntroents in the stirlnc. 

TIE PEII COMPMT, Pni, LowirfM Cnitj, Mittiaiifl 

Retranlativti of Jlu A. I. Roet Camftrnv. and Qiatn SficiaHitj. 



WANTED 

Experienced young man for our beekeeping supply 
department. One who also has a knowledge of 
beekeeping and is not afraid to work. Give refer- 
ence and state salary expected. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 

" Tb» Baty B»» Mma." 

214 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio i 



FOR SALE 

My eood will and tine of Bee Supplies will 
hardware stock In connection. In a town o 
i!k»: doing business from tSooo to lii.ooo pe^ 



H. S. DUBY a SON. St. Ann*, III. 



mm 






































e, postpaid, ti 




WRfflfi 







lorember, 1916. 

[ 
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indlnt RuIm al Um Colonda Hmmt- 



Cdos AdopUd Fab. 6, ISIB. 



COMB HONEY. 

Fan CT.— Sections lo be well filled, comb* 
irmly attached on all sldea and evenly 
:«Dped. eicept the outilde row neii to the 
rood, HoneT. comb and cBpplngs white, or 
ill |ht It off color. Combs not proiecllnibe- 
rond the wood, aeetlons lo be wefl cleaned, 
lo section In this grade lo welrli less lliat 
iiU ounces net or liH ounces erois. Tbe 
proof each section in this erade must be 
itamped. "Net welcbt not less than laM 



The front sections In 
}[ UDiform color and fii 
Irue repreieolation of 



ind sbal 



No. I.— Sections to be well filled, cooibi 
Brmlr attached, not PTolectlni beyond the 
wooaand entirely c«pped. except the out- 
■Ide row next to the wood. Honey, comb 
and cappinn from white to lieht amber in 
color. Sections to be cleaned. No section 
in this trade to weiih less than ii ounces 

tlan In this trade must ba stamped. "Net 
weleht not less than ii ounces," The front 



and h 



. Also of such sec- 

uncappea ceJIs ailoeelher. which must be 
filled with honer. Honey, comb and cap- 
Dints from white to amber in color. Sec- 
tions lo be well cleaned. The lop of each 
section Id this grade must be stamped. 
"Net weiiht not less Ihan lo ounces." The 
front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and Bnish. and shall be a true 
representation of the contents of the case. 



mildewed sec- 

UoDey showlnisiinsof franulation. 
l.eaklni, injured or pat c bed up sections. 
Sections containlni boney-dew, 
Sections wilh more Ihan ja uncapped cells 
or a less number of empty cell*. 
Sections welibini less than the minlmnm 



'Mi 



such honey should be disposed of in 
me nome market. 

EXTRACTED HONEY 

Must be IhorouEhly ripened, weiihlng not 
less than a pounds per (allon. It must be 
well strained and packed in new cans, to 
poDuds shall be packed In each s gallon can. 
nid tbe top of each s-nllon can shall be 
stamped or labeled. Net weithl not less 
Ihan 6* pounds." 

Extracted honey is classed as white, liehl 
amber and amber, the letters " W," L. A., 
"A" should be used in desifnatina color, 
wd these letiers should be stamped on top 
of each can. Extracted honey lor shippini 
oust be packed in new. substantial cases of 

STRAINED HONEY 

Uust be well ripened, weifbinf not less 
than tipoundt periailon, II must be well 
Miained, and If packed In s-iatlon cans each 
.n, ----ain n, poundi ■ 



"Net weicht 

boney may be used for straii 



The .,^ -. 

UDe stamped or labeled 

ess than bo pounds." 

' lusly contained 

led honey. 



HONEY NOT PERMITTED IN SHIPPING 

GRADES. 

Extracted honey packed In second-hand 



nlnated by honej-dew. 



^ BINGHAM 

BEE-SMOKER 

Nearly forty years on the tnarket and 
tbe atandari) in tbti and many foreign 
cotintries. It is the all-important toot 
of the most extensive honey-pro ducera 
of the world. For sale direct or by all 
dealers in Beekeepers' Supplies. 

Smoke Engine, 4-Inch sloye aSoi. ti.U 

Doctor. sM-lnch stove i6 os. .Sj 

Two larger sixes in copper eatra. .Jo 

Conqueror, j-inch stove 23 <>■- -Ii 

Little Wonder. iM-lnch stove 16 01. .jo 

Hinged cover on the two iaraer sixes 
A. a. WOOmiAII ee.,Or>«d ItapMe, Mlelk 



TIN HONEY CANS-LOW PRICES 



s-lb. frictloa-top pall*, lot* of so at %t,n: loo lots, Is.ao: oral 
la-lb. fricllontop palls, lot* of so at t4.oo: too tot*. St.5d: 

[. o. b. Chicago, 
te-lb cans, two in acase.7acper ca*e; quantity lots. i?c per case: 
ir Oblo factory. Prompt shipments — "— ' 



it tijat B.ia: ibi atUo, 



being made at this time. 
Grand Rapids, HlctaiKan 



iThe CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST! 
AND BEEKEEPER 

Tb» Balr b0» pabllmmUwa la Canmdm 



relga, ti.soayear. 



Tbe HerticiiHiral PiiWisliiii Co., LiniM, Ptterboro, OiL, Oh. 



HONEY WANTED 

We are in the market for light amber 
grades of Extracted Honey. Can also 
use some bakery stock. Send sample, 
state quantity you have, and lowest 
price all in first letter. 

DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, niinois 



il^^^g^ ^American Hee Joornal/^ g^ 



The New Edition of tite A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture 

BIGGER AND BETTER 

A lai^e number of the old articles have been rewritten. Many new articles that never 
appeared before in any former edition occur in this one. 

THE CHEMISTY OF HONEY 

A. Hugh Bryan, formerly connected with the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C, and 
who at the time made a speciality of honey, has written the articles dealing with the chemistry of 
honey, glucose, invert sugar, nectars, adulterations, etc. He has also written a special article for 
the benefit of chemists, on how to analyze honey. 

Since the introduction of artificial invert sugars, new methods have to be employed; and 
these are set forth in this new edition so that any chemist will be able to use the very latest infor- 
mation that has been available to the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D, C. 
BEE BOTANY 

This is being handled by John H. Lovell, of Waldoboro, Maine, a beekeeper, botanist, been 
and an entomologist. Some new species have been added, and in other cases the descriptions have 
made more complete. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES 

These have been revised and rewitten by the editors of Gleanings. All the latest methods 
of management have been incorporated. Articles on bee diseases have received entirely new treat- 
ment, especially those relating to European foulbrood and the Isle of Wight disease. 

WINTERING 

The articles on winterii^ will include the latest discoveries of the Bureau of Entomology 
pertaining to winter temperatures, winter activities and winter packing. 

The new volume will contain something over 900 pages, and will sell for $2,50, It will 
ready for delivery about January 1. 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 



THE CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF SOIL CULTIRE 

Ererybodf knows Campbetl, Ihe father ot dry taTmlar Eierybod)' knows that 
he started this ereat movement lor Scientific Faimlne that Is chaminE Ihe desert 
into a KBrden. But everybodr does not know that (here ii a (rait school, the 

CAHPBEU COHIESPOIIDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CDLTIffiE 

where the CamobdlSTStem oE Scientific Soil Tillaee and Croo Growing are taught 
bymall. whereathorouehlinowledEeaf Scientific A(TlculIute can be secured with- 
out leavlnchome, at a verr small expense. If you are a farmer or expect lo be a 
farmer, send for Ihe CaniDbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog ol Ihe Camiibel] Correspondence School. Sample copy 
and calalof free. Address, 

CUIPBEIL eOlRESPMIEICE SCHOOL 
IIS Intdwar lillint, Moitoi 



REPRIMT OF OLD I83J EDITION Of 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 

This book is very interesting when read in connection with the 
Revised Langstroth. Many are surprised at the number of devices 
mentioned by langstroth years ago, which are re-written as new to- 
day. We offer the old reprint at a special postpaid price of $1.00. 
Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00 1 ^°"'-, I Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00 ) Both 
Langstroth Revised, Sl.iiO \ $i,aB \ American Bee Journal, $1.00 ) $i.BO 
All thTM Abova IW t2.80 

Anerleaii Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 



Special for Ohio and MIcldlM 
Suhscribert 



weekly farm p 



ableloci<«^ 
id subicriberK 

ulecomblniiiail 

offeror either onedj 
these papers with Mi 
American Bee Joaii 

Sendusli.ioaiidnj 
will mark up ToW 
American Bee Joari 
na) EubscrlpliM oM 

I your' choice of OW 

I Farmer or Michitn 

Farmer one fe" J 

AMiriean Bm Jaariil, HiMillM, IMmI 



POBLTRr. FRIIT, 
PAPER COMBINATiOR 



HIT, BEE tf CaI 

rutl are allied pursulu M 
Here Is a special com bi on 
pers which lives eicellcN 



American Beejou 
Our price for all 
ti^. Or if you 9 

add ISC lo the a 



ir one year iiorfr 
) poultry Mpen. 
ler and rel yo* 



J Tribune. Poultry lie* 

Send all orders to 
AMBRIOAN ■■■ JOURNAL, HtnlltH.II 

l)r|,.„,lh.AnOO'^IC 



November, 1918. 



I^^^^^ ^ American Hee Jowma ^^^^^Ml 



Shipping Cases for Comb Honey 

Don't make the mistake of putting a fine lot of section honey in poor shipping cases. It will 
lower the price to you and damage your future sales, "fahotif* cases are A No. 1, and will be a 
credit to any crop of honey. Prices are as follows: 



SiUppliit Cum in Flkt, Wlthont GUw 

No. 1 10 1 100 


Shippli^ Cmm, WItb ObH 






Number snd d^criptlon 


Nld 


In Sat. wllh i-in. 


WItb J 










t holdiiieMiectioiis,i!ifii|t. Showing la 00 iiS DO 


i 


tow 

lio 


100 

laso 




iH holding 24 s«:lion8.jKii5*.showlnf*lnw 17 00 

* ho|dlniM«ecUons.jH««M.shownf * iSo i6oo 

S holdiniu leclions. uixiH. ■howln(4 1 1 Bol it oo 




!,'«l.'SnSK!>< 


nM 


li SameaiNo.t 

IS sameaiNot :.:::.:; 






-JU 


.M 





R*d Catalog, Peatpaid Daalara Ivarywhara "Simpllfiad Ba«k«*plns,'* poatpald 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, New York 



1 WANTED HONEY I 

i Both Comb and Extracted § 

S If comb honey, state grade and how it is put up, and your lowest price delivered Cincinnati ^ 

^ Elxtracted honey, mall a fair size sample, state how it is put up, and your lowest price delir- Sj 

69 ered Cincinnati. H 

^ If prices are right, we can use unlimited quantities. W 

i C. H. W. Weber & Ceapaay, 2146 Ceitral Aveiie, Ciielinitl, Ohie a 



Sweet Clover Seed 

QUICK GERMINATION 

"Scarified." *weet clover aeed which will lermlnate fromS; 

...dthu* lofurerouagoo' -* — '-'-■-- ■ -■- " 

p^oii«r. ai it only take* a1 

PRICES 





I lb. 


latbs. 


jolbi. 


100 lbs. 


'A. 


Iom" 

jerbu. 


wbu 
lots 
perbu 


Lbs. 
Der 


Unbullod White Sweet Clover 
Recleaned 


ac 


S1.M 


is-to 


SI6.O0 




"* 


J4.S0 


istojo 


Hulled White Sweet Clover 
recleaned and scarified 


30C 


2.7S 


fc.7S 


11.S0 


Iia-so 


13.00 


11.S0 


6 to 10 


Hulled Yellow-Sweet Clover, 
recleaned and icarfied "Melllo 
tus Officinalis " 


^ 


l.«CI 


S.io 


,,.. 


10.. 


9.50 


.„ 


.,o„ 



When seed is w 



ded In the welifai In paccel post shTionenti. 

PLBASI NOTIU-AII of 
la I Ijr breaks some 



ited bT parcel post, be sure to include postace. Bacs will be Inclu- 
"" ihlpmenti. 

seed Is ihorouchlT cleaned. The scarlfylag process us- 



...vlnElo you. Samoles on apiillcatlon 

VkLLOMT aWlET Cl-OVEII-ManT | 
rallow sweet clover as a honey plant. Thi 
while variety makes it especially valual 
Be sure, however, to ret Lhe blenni 

DADANT & SONS, 



ill broken seeds, Tbilisi 

people [all to recocoise the value of the biennial 
- '~-;l thai it blooms two weeks earlier than the 

le beekeeper. 

sir as Quoted above. 

HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 



THE QIEER OF ALL QIEEHS 

Is the Texu Qimbi. 
Send me jronr ord«n 
^ earlr for Itallu ud 

Cvniolu. QnecBS, 
18.00 per doz. Beei 
per pond, $1.50. 
aicuui FUE 

finnt Andersm, Rio Hondo, Teus 



SPECIAL RATE FOR OITIHfi 

Outing Magazine his offered us a 
very special clubbing rate which 
should be taken advantage of by some 
of OUT subscribers. 



: Journal. 1.00 

> tnagazines for 

JtaMricai Bm JoiihI, fluiiltoi,llliHit 



Tie ttasoi of 191S, jatt doted, lai booi t nott uutual oil Bookeepore wt* <id 
Kt fortii} tkentelvos eariy ii the tenoo ty teoirii{ tkeir hivet, ttetion nd otkor 
(oodi ud htntg their oquipnoit roody for the heet, fooid whei the hony teatoi was 
npoi then that they were np agiiist the followiig eoaditioM: 







SOM beetHpwt wort ddartd, som dinppoiuM, now t«t thtir {oedtwlwn II aru too lite. 



Now, Mr. Beekeeper, What are You 
Going to Do About Next Season T 

Prospects for a big Bee and Honey Season next year were never better than they are right 
now. PREIPARE ! ! Order your goods this fall. Write us or oar dealer nearest you for a list 
of new prices, owing to advances in raw material. 

If you are not on our mailing list, write us at once and we will send you a cata1<% containii^ 
name of the distributer nearest you, and in this way you will also be sure to receive a copy of 
our new 1917 catalog when it is issued. 

LEWIS 

Hives and Sections and all other goods are made from the best material and are 
scientifically manufactured. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

We absolatoly gnsrsntee onr goods to be perfectly manotftctured ot the best matraial 
fi>r the purpose. On examination, U our goods are not as represented, we do not ask yon to 
keep them. Betam same at onr expense and we will reftind your money, Inclndlny any 
transportation charges yon have paid. If you purchase our goods ftwm one at oar distrlhu- 
ters, the same guarantee holds good, as we stand hack of them. 

G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 

Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Stad tmr tmUlog giving ntnaa of MttrtbatBr ummraMt yoa ^~> ■ 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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HABITS OF THE WAXMOTH 

Facts About the Pest Which is Most Feared by the Beginner and 
Most Easily Controlled by the Expert Beekeeper 



" from a distaoce proves to be the 
source of little anxietjr on closer ac- 
quaintAOcel It is just so with the wax- 
moth. It seems to be the pest which is 
most feared by the beginner and the 
novice, and which is most easily con- 
trolled by the expert beekeeper. In the 
four years which the writer has spent 
at a bee-inspector, he has visited doz- 
ens of apiaries where the bees receive 
no attention further than to put on 
SDpers in spring and to remove them 
in the fall Such apiaries are subject 
to all the vicissitudes of short stores, 
queenlessness, disease, poor wintering, 
and the hundred other things that may 
befall neglected bees. When the bees 
die from any cause, the waxmoth 
enters the hive, as a matter of course, 
and shortly the combs are destroyed. 
The unfortunate owner then charges all 
bis loss to the moth. Time ana time 
again has the writer been told of losses 
from this cause, often the last colony 
baving been removed, disfcracing its 
tireless owner, who is entirely un- 
worthy to be called a beekeeper. 

The presence of waxmotbs indicates 
one of two things, either carelessness 
or ignorance on the part of the bee- 
keeper. The beat beekeepers at times 
find moths in a weak colony which has 
been overlooked in the rush of the 
season, or possibly in a super of ex- 
tracting combs which have remained 
unprotected for too long a time. This 
can be charged to carelessness. The 
novice often fails to recognize the 
symptoms of queenlessness, disease or 
other abnormal conditions until the 
colony has become weakened to the 
point where the motfas take possession, 
hence he lays all the trouble to the 
moths, when the moths are an indica- 
tion of some disorder which was pres- 
ent previous to their coming, rather 
than the real cause of the disaster to 
the bees. In short, the presence of 
waxmotha is an indication of poor 
beekeeping. 



UFK HISTOKY OF THB PEST. 

Figure 1 shows the adult moth, life 
size. As will be seen by the picture, 
it is a grayish moth or miller with little 
to distinguish it from hundreds of 
other moths, whose larval stages are 
very different. 

Moths, in common with butterfliei, 
beetles, bees and many other insects, 
pass through four stages in completing 
their development, or what is called 
the complete metamorphosis. The first 
stage is the eg^. The second stage is 
the larva, and it is during this stage 
that the damage is done to the combs 
within the hive. The third stage is the 
pupa which is passed within the co- 
coons shown at Fig. 4. The fourth 
and last stage is the mature moth, 
shown at Fig. 1. 

The moths are quiet during the day 



of the hive, i 
crevice that chances to be open. The 
eggs are laid in crevices about the hive, 



behind the division -boards or other 
out of the way comers, where the 
newly hatched larvx will find easy 
access to the combs. The mother 
moth seeks a protected situation for 
her eggs, and glues them firmly to their 
resting place. A single moth will lay 
hundreds of eggs, extending over a 
period of a week or more. When first 
hatched the larvx are very small and 
white. They burrow at once into the 



shown at Fig. a. 
Probably hundreds of eggs are laid 
in nearly every beehive^ia the temper- 
ate regions of North America every 
summer, yet the finding of a well grown 
moth larva in a strong colony is not 
common. The bees either remove the 
eggs, or drive out the worms shortly 
after they are hatched. The moths are 
so very prolific that when they get a 
start, the colony is doomed, since the 
bees are unable to remove them from 
their webs, once they become estab- 
lished. The moths feed as much on 
the pollen stored in the cells as on the 
wax from which the combs are built 
New extracting combs that have never 
been occupied for brood-rearing are 
not very attractive to them, and will 
not be destroyed as long as old combs 
are within reach. 

Figure 3 shows the larva;, which are 
repulsive white caterpillars, in their 
burrows in the combs. The length of 
time required to complete the larval 
growth varies from 35 to 45 days de- 
pending upon weather conditions or 
season, according to Prof. Paddock 
who has studied the habits of the in- 
sects closely. The larvx are about an 
inch in length when they reach matur- 
ity and are ready for spinning the 



Fig. I.— Addlt Waxmoth 



Figure 4 shows a mass of the co- 
coons along a top-bar. The cocoons 
are fastened in masses between the top- ^ 
bars, under the cover, or in any easily _ 
reached situation which offers suitable 
protection. It warm weather the 
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change from a larva to a mature moth 
takes place in about two weeks. 

In warm climates the insects prob- 
ably breed with little intermption, 
while in the north there are several 
months when their work is checked. 
They are sensitive to cold and combs 
exposed to severe freezing will be free 
from waxmoths in the spring. Such 
individuals as find a crevice near the 
cluster of bees survive the winter, and 
renew the cycle the following season. 

These insects have a very wide range 
and may be found nearly everywhere 
in Europe or America where bees are 
kept, excepting in the high attitudes of 
the West. When the writer visited 
Denver a few years ago he was in- 
formed by beekeepers there that the 
moths did not seem to survive in that 
climate. Although several times intro- 
duced, they soon disappeared. It is 
fortunate for the beekeepers of Colo- 
rado and other similar altitudes that 
they have one less source of irritation. 

The writer is inclined to regard the 
waxmoth as a blessing in disguise, for 
it certainly tends to discourage care- 
leas beekeeping. A set of good brood- 
combs is worth at least two dollars, 
and it stands the beekeeper in band to 
look after weak or queenless colonies 
to prevent the moths from destroying 
them. If left undisturbed, the moths 
destroy the combs entirely so that 
nothing remains but a mass of webs 
and the casts of the larvse. Even the 
frames will be so badly eaten by the 
larvae in spinning their cocoons that 
they are of little value. 

CAKE OP COMBS, ETC 

It is seldom safe to leave extracting 
combs exposed for any length of time. 
As soon as possible after the honey is 
extracted the combs should be re- 
turned to the bees, unless freezing 
weather is at hand. If for any reason 
it is not desirable to return the combs 
to the bees at once, they should be ex- 
posed to fumes of bisulphide of carbon 
in an air-light room. Care should be 
used that no lighted lamp or other 
flame comes near, as the gas is very 
explosive. Some beekeepers have a 
tight room lined with building paper 
for storing combs. They are kept in 



the supers and piled up six or eight why 
hi^h, and a sponge or cloth saturated 
with the bisulphide of carbon placed 
on top of each pile. The door is then 
shut and the combs allowed to remain 
until needed for use. The drug effec- 
tively destroys any moths that may be 
present, and the tight building prevents 
adult moths from again laying eggs in 
the combs. 

Another and very cheap method of 
destroying the moths in a room con- 
sists in burning brimstone. This mate- 
rial is sold by druggists in properly 
prepared packages supplied with a wick 
in a small metal dish, and the only re- 
quirement is to place it in some safe 
position over a plate or crock contain- 
ing water and burn enoua^ of it to kill 
the flies in the room. The room of 
course must be made as air-tight as 

Eossible. or the fumes of the burning 
rimstone would evaporate without 
killing the moths and their larva:. 



recommend placing the burn- 
ing brimstone over a dish of water. i 
Most beekeepers make a practice of ! 
leaving all extra combs on the hivet 
until October. Even though there irt I 
two or three sets of empty combi | 
above a strong colony of bees, there it 
little danger that they will permit the 
moths to injure them. When they arc 
removed to prepare the bees for winter, 
the cold will prevent later Injury, and 
if they are kept in a moth-tight room 
until needed the following season the; 
will be safe. 

Selliig Hoaer-What Poiits 
to Es^huiu 

pOR as years my constant stndy and 
recreation has been the busy bee. 
It was during these years that I 



„_. __ . possible amount of manip- 

stone, the only rei)uirement being to uJation, but until the last three yean I 
— lid setting anything afire, and that is bad never paid much attention to the 



FIQ. 3.-THE LARV.S ARE REPULSIVE WHITE CATERPILLARS 



FIG. 2,-TUNNELS OF THE WAXMOTH IN AN EXTRACTINQ COUB 

commercial side of the business. 

Now beekeeping begins to appeal to 
me as a splendid vocation as well as 
a recreation. I have increased my api- 
ary until with fair wintering and an 
average honey flow, the disposal of a 
crop will be a live question. I have 
thought and planned considerably oa 
marketing, and with the ideas gained 
from the sale of my small crops the 
past two years, I think I can ofier 
some help on the subject, especially on 
local sales. 

An effort is being made through the 
domestic science classes in our schools, 
to encourage the use of honey in bak- 
ing, and this may lead to the use of a 
large amount of honey in the aggre- 
gate, but only a comparatively small 
amount locally. Another opportunity 
along this hne, which might increase 
the aggregate sales, is its use in pan- 
cakes. The sale of prepared pancake 
flour has reached enormous propor- 
tions, and on each package is a recipe 
for making, which usually advises the 
use of a spoonful of sugar or molasses 
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to make them brown. No doubt those 
vrbo are directing the campaign foT the 
greater use of honey, could induce the 
makers to include faoney in the recipe. 

Another chance for increased sales 
is through the people who are con- 
staatl;y on the road ginng demonstia' 
tioni in all kinds of baking. A baking 
powder crew was here this sumnier 
and drew ■ crowded house every day 
for a week, and T know there was an 
instant demand for every articU they 
used in their recipes, but not one recipe 
called for honey. One of their num- 
ber informed me that the matter 
had been taken up at headquarters, 
and no doubt they would be in- 
structed to use a honey recipe. These 
things may greatly increase ttie general 
use of faoney, but I want to dispose of 
my entire crop locally, and I think I 
can solve the problem. 

Considerable has been written about 
the value of honey as' a food for chil- 
dren, but I think a little inquiry will 



them a 5-p_ound pail of honey to get 
their appetites started than to sell an 
equal amount to a domestic science 
class or demonstrating crew. 

Another point : If you live in or 
near a community of foreign born peo- 
ple, pay them special attention and you 
will find them your best customers; 
they are usually familiar with and ap- 
preciate extracted honey, and often 
prefer the darker grades. 

[The foregoing article has excellent 
suggestions. There is an increase in 
the demand for honey, evidently due to 
the increased advertising by the bee- 
keepers generally. The leaflet, " Facts 
About Honey," which is being given 
away in tens of thousands to the con- 
sumers, is helping greatly. This agita- 
tion should be continued until honey 
becomes a staple and an article of daily 
consumptio n.— Editok . ] 



: you that most children are 
not very fond of honey, and their appe- 
tite for it is quickly satisfied ; it doesn't 
furnish the growing child with the ele- 
ments it most needs, something for 
growth of bone and muscle. The one 
person to whom I believe honey is of 
the most value as a food is the hard 
working man or woman who has 
reachea or passed middle age. I be- 
lieve there is a sound reason for this, 
and it is with this class of customers 
that I believe the local market for ex- 
tracted honey, if offered them at a fair 
price, may be enormously increased. 

People at this age have lost some of 
their power of recuperation ; their 
digestion is not what it once was, a.nd 
digestion as well as labor is a tax on 
their energy. For them honey is one 
of the best foods; it is easily assimi- 
lated, and with so alight a tax on the 
digestive organs, furnishes them with 
what they most need, force or energy, 
and heat, and they soon acquire what 
almost amounts to a craving forhoney. 
They might see it on exhibition every 
time they enter a store and not be in- 
clined to buy, and I believe as a sound 
business principle I would rather give 



The Action of Naphthalene on 
Insect Life 



LAST season I found that naphtha- 
lene repelled insect life (moths) 
from hives, and that it seemed to 
kill the moth larvse, but I was puzxled 
to find that the bees were, or seemed 
to be, immune, that a strong odor of 
the drug would not drive them away 
from honey or injure them. An editor 
jumped to the conclusion that naphtha- 
lene will not kill bees, notwithstanding 
that it is reputed to be "deadly to most 

This season I took the first oppor- 
tunity to investigate. I find that bees, 
the wax moth, nies, and some beetles 
shut up for a time in a place where the 
odor of the drug is persistent, will 
surely die, but allowed to come and po, 
bees will fly about a hive in which 
there is a smell of naphthalene and live. 

Now the phtlosopfay and toxical 
chemistry of the matter is this: Naph- 
thalene is quite volatile, and the warmer 
it gets tfae more of the drug there is 
suspended in the air. Insects shut up 
with the stuff will become covered as 
soon as the interior of the box cools, 
even the inside of the breathing tubes 
will be coated. This means death. In 
the same way the worms and cocoons 
are covered, the poison is absorbed 
and the insect dies. I thought there 
might be a mechanical effect, that the 
insect was coated with an air-tight 
cover of the drug, but this is not likely. 

Its repelling property is, I think, due 
entirely to its odor, and coal tar creo- 
sote, formaldehyde or phenol would 
Sive the same result. Bees will flv 
reely in quite a strong odor of the bi- 
sulphide, as others have, no doubt, 
noticed. 

Tfaat naphthalene will kill the moth 
larvx I now have no doubt, and I keep 
some in all stacks of hives. A handful 
of the powdered stuff is all right, and 
will make a very dense atmosphere. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 
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Texas Honey Prodacera 

Another step was taken Oct SI id 
the organiutJoo of the association 
of Texas honey producers. About 
17 counties were represented and about 
$9000 of stock subscribed. They expect 
to get the full amount of the $S5,000 
subscribed by Jan. 1, when they will 
obtain their charter. The organization 
Is to be along the lines of the Citrus 
Growers' Association of California. 

The list of directors and officers of 
this association has been Kiven in our 
August number, page 366. At the 
October meeting " a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait on members of the 
State legislature to influence that body 
to appropriate money for an apiary to 
be operated in connection with the 
State Experiment Station at College 
Station, Tex. The federal government 
will appropriate an amount eqtial to 
that set aside by the State for this 
work. The members of this commit- 
tee are Henry Brenner, of Seguin ; T. 
P. Robertson, of Bartlett, and B. I. 
Gilman, of PearsslL 

"Considerable data was submitted at 
the meeting to show the vast possibili' 
ties for the expansion of the honey- 
producing business in Texas. It was 
brought out by figures submitted by 
local beemeo that nearly $S00, 000 worth 
of honey of this year's crop has been 
sold in San Antonio's trade territory 
alone, and that Texas honey is being 
bought not only by all of the largest 
cities of the north and east, but by 
Europe and South America." 

It is to be hoped that the beekeepers 
of the State will unite to help this move 
along. 



Apples Next 

Sunkist oranges have been before 
the public for several years past 
Meadow-Gold Butter has received na- 
tional advertising. In a recent issue 



we told of the tremendous campaign 
that the dairy interests are about to 
undertake. Now the announcement 
comes that the apple growers of the 
Pacific northwest will undertake a 
national campaign of advertising for 
their apples, which will be marketed 
under the name " Skoolcum " brand. 

We are looking for an association of 
beekeepers who will follow the lead of 
the orange growers, the dairymen and 
the apple raisers. It is said that the 
apple men first tried a preliminary 
advertising campaign in New York, 
expending $15,000 there with such en- 
couraging results that they have sub- 
scribed $50,000 for a national campaign 
to popularize Pacific coast apples. It 
would seem that New York apples must 
be equally good, and thousands of bar- 
rels of fine apples are grown within a 
few hours' ride of New York City. In 
spite of this fact the men from the 
Pacific coast are shipping apples thou- 
sands of miles and getting the cream 
of the market under the eastern apple 
grower's nose. 

It will not be possible to advertise 
honey nationally bv volunteer subscrip- 
tions. Such a campaign is only possi- 
ble when organized on a business basis. 
An association of beekeepers with 
honey to be sold under an association 
brand, with each beekeeper to con- 
tribute to the advertising cost in pro- 
portion to the amount of stock which 
he holds in the association can make it 
go. Every man who contributes to 
such an advertising campaign will 
profit by the increased price which his 
honey will bring as a result of the 
demand for the particular brand of 
honey which the advertisements have 
called to public attention. 

If such advertising did not pay, the 
Root Company would not continue 
to increase their advertising appropria- 
tion. There is no question but that 
their advertising is helping the general 



market for honey while at the same 
time making a profit for the Root Com- 
pany because of the increased demand 
for Airline products. 

Seventy Tears of BeekeepisK 

It is doubtful whether oar younger 
readers appreciate how much progresi 
has been made in the honey- producing 
industry during the life time of men 
still active in the pursuit. Oar senior 
editor, C. P. Dadant, has spenL nearly 
all his life in a beekeeping atmosphere. 
His father, the late Charles Dadant, 
was an investigator who became well 
known oo both sides of the Atlantic, 
and whose writings have been trans- 
lated into leveral languages. As a 
young man our editor was associated 
with his father in honey production, 
and assisted him in the many experi- 
ments which he conducted in liis efforts 
to make beekeeping a practical business. 

We feel that a review of the develop- 
ment of beekeeping during the past 
70 years, by one who has kept in such 
close personal touch with the men 
who have been actively engaged in it, 
and who has spent a life-time in prac- 
tical apiary worlc, should be of more 
than ordinary interest A series of five 
articles covering the subject will begin 
in the January number of this JonmaL 
We believe that our younger readers 
will find this series both interesting 
and helpful, and that onr older ones 
will recall many a bygone day in read- 
ing it _^;_____^_ ^- c. P. 

Sontliern-Bred and Nortbem- 
Bred Queens 

The question is frequently asked, 
" Are southern-bred queens as hardy as 
□orthem-bred ?" It is well known that 
in general each region has plants and 
animals adapted to its particular climate 
and locality, and those of tropical re- 
gions do not well endure the rigors of 
the far North. So it is natural to sup- 
pose that bees in the South become 
less hardy. But characteristics do not 
change over night, and if bees become 
less hardy in the South it would be 
only through a long course of years. 
Even if a southern breeder should have 
stock that had been bred in the South 
for a hundred years, if there was any 
suspicion thatithad become less hardy, 
it would be the work of a few weeks at 
most to have that stock entirely 
changed through getting one or more 
queens from the North. 

So the usual reply that queens reared 
in the South are just as hardy as those 
reared in the North may be counted 
correct for all practical purposes. Iln 
addition we may say that the Italian 
bees, which are hardy, are from a coon- 
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try with ■ warm climate. It freezet but 
little in aay part of Italy, and the cli- 
mate is certainly leas severe than that 
of Texas.— Editor.] 

The beginner is generally puzzled to 
know whether to choose golden s, 
bright 3- banded, or leather-colored. 
Let it be distinctly understood that all 
goldeas are not exactly alike, neither 
are all leather- colored. The three Idnds 
mentioned are all Italians, and they all 
vary. So a man may have a colony of 
goldens and a colony of leather-col- 
ored, and the goldeni are the better of 
the two, while another may find that 
his own goldens are not so good as his 
leather-colored. The matter of looks 
has no small bearing, and breeders 
find that other things being equal the 
brighter the color the better customers 
will be pleased. Yet a large proportion 
of experienced producers of honey 
seem to prefer the leather- colored, with 
the belief that in general these rank as 
the better honey- gatherers, c. c. u. 



Bees and Fmit 

The "American Fruit Grower" in 
October, page 34, has this to say about 
the usefulness of birds and bees : 

" Do you know what the birds and 
bees do for horticulturists ? Here are 
faints. In Massachusetts, it is estimated, 
that the birds eat 81,000 bushels of in- 
jurious insects daily. In Tennessee, 
an orchardist writes: 'I have noticed 
that when a fruit tree was in bloom, 
during a damp, cool spell of weather, 
aod the bees did not get to fly very 
much while the tree was in bloom, that 
the tree did not have very much fruit 
on it that year.' 

"These States are mentioned because 
we happen to have the simple facts 
handy. The help of bird and bee is 
the same in every State. Are you tak- 
ing advantage of this friendly service 
given by Dame Nature ? * 

" Consider the bees, if you had to 
take a brush and fertilize all your fruit 
blooms, wouldn't it be a job ? Yet here 
is the busiest spirit in the universe, 
whose whole social life, structure, and 
ideal, is to gather hooey and pollen, 
tfaus carrying fertility to plants. Are 
you using the bees ? Of course, wild 
ones will do their utmost, but why not 
have your own hives in the orchard ? 

"Of course we know, as you have 
already thought, that birds peck cher- 
ries, and bees sting grapes and apples, 
and hawks steal chickens. But Nature 
does not work perfectly. She needs 
help. Moreover, we doubtwhether the 
damage done is one-tenth what these 
creatures save us. Last of all, it is a 
far easier task to protect fruit and 
seeds and chicks against bees and 
birds than against insects and mice." 

Will the "American Fruit Grower' 
permit us— while applauding his wise 
remarks on the usefulness of bees for 
the fertilization of fruit— to protest 
against his sUtement that " bees sting 
grapes and apples." In the first place. 



if bees did "sting " grapes and apples, 
they would at the same time poison 
them, for the sting of the honeybee is 
so constituted that it emits poison 
whenever it is used. But perhaps our 
friend the " Fruit Grower," only means 
that bees bite or puncture the skin of 
those fruits with their jaws. If this is 
what he meant we call his attention to 
the fact that the mandibles of the hon- 
eybee are unable to cut the smooth' 
skin of healthy fruit, for they are made 
of a smooth, horny substance which 
cannot pierce the skin of fruits. It is 
true that they tear cloth, paper and 
other similar articles, even tearing 
wood, when it is old and soft But 
they do not cut these substances. Tbey 
take bold of minute projecting parti- 
cles and pull them until the texture is 
more or less lacerated. This may be 
readily ascertained if a string is placed 
within the hive. In a short time it is 
pulled to shreds. But the skin of grapes 
and apples is smooth and firm, and that 
explains why the bees have no means 
of perforating it The damage is origi- 
nally done by birds or wasps. 

How do we know it ? By experi- 
ment Any one may try it. Place a 
bunch of perfectly sound grapes or a 
sound apple within a hive and examine 
it 34 hours afterwards. In some cases 
the fruit may be left for weeks and 
will remain uninjured if it does not 
decay. The writer has actually sUrved 
bees on a bunch of grapes. 

The reason why so many people 
imagine that bees injure grapes is that, 
when the grapes have been punctured 
by birds, at daylight, the bees come 
later to gather the remnants. When 
the owner of the vineyard appears, the 
birds have flown away, but the little 
bees remain, without fear, and are ac- 
cused of the mischief. 

Freight Rates Again 

In our June number we warned our 
readers that unless more care was used 
in packing honey for shipment the 
freight rates would be increased. How-' 
ever, we were not expecting such im- 
mediate action on the part of the rail- 
roads nor such a high rate as shortly 
went into effect in western territory. 
Beginning Sept 1, comb honey was 
raised to double first-class rate in the 
western classification. This rate prac- 
tically shuts the man in remote sec- 
tions of the West out of the eastern 
market unless he is prepared to ship in 
carlots which carry a lower rate. 

There was a very general protest and 
a hearing was arranged in Chicago for 
Oct 86. At the urgent request of Iowa 
honey producers, who were afiected by 
the new rate, Mr. Frank C. Pellett, ou' 



staflf correspondent, was sent to Chi- 
cago to represent the Iowa beekeepers. 
Iowa is fortunate in having a State 
commerce counsel, whose duty it is to 
assist the shippers in that State in pre- 
senting such matters to the railroads 
and to the interstate commerce com- 
mission and other bodies having au- 
thority over rates. So Mr. Dwight N. 
Lewis, assistant counsel,of DesMoines' 
also went to Chicago to represent the 
Iowa people. 

Prof. Francis Jagcr, president of the 
National Beekeepers' Association, made 
the trip several days in advance of the 
hearing, and did what he could to in- 
fluence a favorable decision on the 
part of the committee, though he did 
not remain for the hearing. Mr. E. J. 
Baxter, president of the Illinois Bee- 
keepers' Association, and Mr. J. T. Cal- 
vert of the A. I. Root Company, both 
were present at the hearing. 

During the hearing it developed that 
there has been a very large amount of 
loss of honey in shipment during the 
past few months, and the railroads 
were compelled to raise the rates to 
enable them to pay the numerous 
claims for damage. 

The Iowa shippers had a large 
amount of evidence to show that where 
shipments have been properly pro- 
tected the loss was very slight, and 
this was borne out by the Root Com- 
pany, who have shipped milfaou: of 
pounds with very little damage. The 
committee seemed to wish to be en- 
tirely fair in the matter and agreed 
that the shipper who prepares his pro- 
duct for shipment in proper manner 
should not be compelled to pay the 
losses caused by the careless man. 
While it is possible that unprotected 
shipments will remain at the same rate, 
of double first class, the committee 
promised that they would make a dis- 
tinction, and that when comb honey is 
packed in carriers with at least four 
inches of hay or straw in the bottom it 
will be given a lower rate. These car- 
riers should be prorided with handles 
so that they can be handled easily and 
a caution tag should be placed on top 
of the package. No single package 
should weigh to exceed 340 pounds. 
The reduced rate will go into effect 
when the next schedule is published 
which will probably be before Jan. 1. 

Our readers who keep the files of 
their journals will do well to look up 
the June number and read again the 
article on "Getting Your Honey to 
Market." This matter of freight rates 
is a viUl one, and unless the beekeepers 
pack their honey properly, freight rates 
will naturally rise to cover damages. 
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AMONG EASTERN BEEKEEPERS 



The Second of a Series of Articles by the Editor on His Trip 
Through a Portion of the East 



EARLV in the afternoon of Aug. 3, 
Mr. and Mri. Latham and I, ac- 
companied by a neighbor bee- 
keeper, ftarted for Starrs, in the Ford. 
We arrived a little late, for the meeting 
was open. 

Storrs is the Agricultural College of 
Connecticut, the site of wbicb was 
donated by the philanthropist whose 
name it bears. It is away from 
either railroad lines or cities and has 
to be self-sufficient The students are 
boarded and housed on the grounds. 

The active and courteous president 
of the Beekeepers' Association, Mr. D. 
D. Marsh, of West Hartford, had al- 
ready informed me by letter that they 
expected me to be the guest of the 
institution. The convention lasted 
until noon of the following day. The 
secretary, Mr. L. Wayne Adams, is a 
young man with as much energy as 
their president Half a dozen live sub- 
jects were discussed, foulbroOd of 
course, wintering, marketing, requeen- 
ing, etc. Here friend Latham made a 
statement which was a revelation to 
me. While showing at the meeting a 
large hive which be calls the " let-alone 
hive," he made the statement that the 
ordinary spacing of frames, in the 
brood- chamber, of 1^ inches from 
center to center is the "greatest fro- 
moter of swarminf" We have always 
succeeded better than the average in 
preventing swarming, and we have 
often given a number of reasons for 
our success. But here was one addi- 
tional reason which we ought to have 
known and mentioned, for we use \yi- 
incb spacing in our brood-frames. We 
bad never thought of the convenience 
and greater ease given to the bees by 
this additional >i-inch space between 
all the brood -combs. 

If you ^o to the bees themselves, for 
information upon bow far they wish 
to place their combs, you will have but 
little satisfaction. According to the 
best authorities, capped worker-brood 
needs but 34 millimeters, 1 11-33 inches, 
including the passage between the 
combs. But drone-brood requires 44 
millimeters, or \% inches. If all combs 
could be kept exactly 1 11-33 inches 
from center to center, the bees could 
not rear both drone and worker brood ; 
it would be necessary for them to leave 
the worker-comb emptv, facing the 
drone-brood in order to have room for 
the sealing of this. 

All beekeepers know how irregularly 
spaced the bees build their combs when 
left to their own devices. In some in- 
stances honeycombs are built two 
inches and more in thickness. So if 
we wish regularity, we must attend to 
the matter ourselves. 

Regarding the usual spacing of 
frames, I will quote three authorities. 
Only one of them gives reasons for 
any particular spacing: 

Quinby's "Mysteries of Beekeeping" 
lays : " One and a half inches is the 



right distance for combs from center 

The "A B C of Bee Culture " says : 
"Some prefer \% inches, but the ma- 
jority, supported by the best of reasons, 
prefer l>i inches," 

The Langstroth-Dadant " Hive and 
Honey Bee" says: "Greater spacing 
facilitates the taking out of the frames 
and aids in interchanging them. It 
gives more room between brood-combs 
for the bees to cluster in the winter." 

And now here comes this statement 
of Allan Latham, which I consider of 
enough importance to write it again in 
capitals: '"THE ONE AND THREE- 
EIGHTHS INCH SPACING OF 
COMBS FROM CENTER TO CEN- 
TER IS THE GREATEST PROMO- 
TER OF SWARMING." This mat- 
ter is worthy of consideration. 

Another of friend Latham's ideas 



plans are good.) 

On wintering bees, a novel idea for 
me was given by President Marsh who 
uses a wire screen on a }j-inch frame 
over the combs, to give room for the 
bees to move from one comb to an- 
other. He places the absorbing cush- 
ions on top of this frame. 

Dr. Burton N. Gates arrived at Storrs 
shortly after the opaning of the first 
session. He was asked to give a dem- 
onstration in the apiary. A half-tone 
of this is shown here. The Storri 
apiary, as will be seen, is on th« edge 
of a piece of timber, in a very sheltered 
location. 

At this meeting I met L. C. Root, 
whom I did not recognize at first, for 
he looked so much younger than the 
7S-year-old man whom I expected to 
find. But a successful operation, men- 
tioned in February, pag« 47 of our 
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was brought out at the Storrs meeting. 
It is the use of lemonade as a cure for 
European foulbrood. The formula is 
10 ounces of sugar, one lemon and half 
a pint of water for one colony. It ap- 
pears that the difficulty lies in getting 
the bees to accept it. When honey is 
used in place of sugar, they take it 
more readily. It is not expensive. Try 
it yourself. Mr. Latham is a man of 
very forcible and convincing argu- 

(Lateb— Since the above was written, 
I have received a testimonial in favor 
of the lemonade plan. Mr. S. Powers, 
of Wading River, N. J., writes me that 
he has tried the lemonade cure, as well 
as a modification of it, consisting of 
one ounce of citric acid to a gallon of 
sweetened water, and that he cured 
eight cases in six days. He says both 



Journal, has made a young man of him. 
He invited me to visit him and I later 

Returning to the home of Allan 
Latham in the afternoon of the 4th, 
accompanied by Dr. Gates, I enjoyed 
again their hearty hospitality, and the 
following morning we started for the 
meeting at West Bo^lston., Mass., a 
distance of about 65 miles. 

To a westerner, accustomed to the 
orientation of every house, every field, 
every road, almost without exception 
in line with the cardinal points of the 
compass, the New England way of 
making roads or building houses in 
the most convenient position, without 
regard to the exact location of the 
North star, has a quaint character and 
a pleasing appearance, reminding one 
of European landscapes. ProbsibTy our 
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western method oE setting ever^hing 
by the squire, on a round planet, is due 
i to the immensitrof our fields and tbe 
fondness of the plowman for straight 
furrows. The ftTcrage western settler 
is very deeply vexed if his new house 
proves to have been built a half degree 
out of the line. Many a western farmer 
recogniies the dinner hour by the 
direction of his furrow. We cut a hill 
in two with a road when it would be 
much aheaper, easier and better for all 
if we made the road around it In New 
England, the roads take the easiest 
way, in a pretty, rounding curve, when- 



to name them all. 

A new and perfectly safe wav of in- 
troducing queens was described by 
Mr. Crandall. He has a cage large 
enoueh to contain a frame of hatchina 
brood. The bees are shaken off and 
the queen introduced in that cage with 
the comb which is placed in the center 
of the hive. In S4 hours or less the 



and removal of weeds, Mt. A. C. Miller 



me as having conducted a course oE 
beekeeping during the past summer. I 
asked her for a synopsis of this for 
publication, and she sent me a vei^ 
modest statement which the reader wilt 
find in the Woman's column. 

In the evening of that day, I bad to 
bid good bye, with regret, to the Lath- 
ams, who were going back home, while 
I continued my peregrinations with Dr. 
Gates, in his auto, a Franklin, a most 
excellent machine. But, laying aside 
all Ford jokes, the little Ford is ready 
for all emergencies, and at different 
times during the trip I rode in six dif- 
ferent ones. We have four Fords in 
our family, and although it is true that 
the Ford will take you anywhere ex- 
cept in society, its society is good 
enough for me. 

The evening of that dav we spent at 
Worcester, with Mr. and Mrs. Gates, 
Sr. Mr. Gates is a retired lumber mer- 
chant Meeting these two old persons 
gave me a clue to the excellence of 
their son. He is just as nice as he can 
b^ but how can he help it ? He has 
inherited it And by the way, I call 
them old, but tbey are younger than 
myself; I take it back. 

rrobeconliiiued.) 



ever occasion demands. The dwellings 
follow the curve as a matter of course. 
And such roadsll No mud, no loose 
stones, no steep inclines. New Eng- 
land is an clysian field for the " autoist" 

On the way, we passed a beautiful 
lake. (See cut.) Take a deep breath 
and pronounce slowly, one syllable at 
a time. If you can't succeed in spelling 
it out, go there and ask the natives. 
They have a charming way of reciting 
it, if you can stay long enough to hear 
it out The Indians taught them how. 
The Indians are gone, but the echo of 
their voices remains on the beautiful 
lake. I am indebted for that picture 
to Mrs. Latham who was kind enough 
to forward it to me, with a charming 
little letter, after I had expressed the 
desire of securing it for publication. 

At West Boylston, the meeting was 
held at the home of W. E. Parker, un- 
der the shade of fine trees, with a small 
apiary in the background. It was un- 
der the management of Messrs. J. S. 
Wfiittemore, oi the Worcester County 
Association, and G. H. Gale and Ben- 
jamin P. Sands, of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Association. Hospitality was 
extended by the host in true New Eng- 
land beekeeper's fashion, to a crowd of 
about 100 practical beekeepers, among 
them Arthur C Miller of smoke intro- 
duction fame, an original writer of 
wonderful ability and oDserving power, 
mber of the men present i ' ' 



sistcnt readers 

Journal, whom I had never met before, 
ltd I name one of them, I should have 



Eeoiony tf leat ii tht Hhe 

BY B. SPUBHLEK. 

DR. PHILLIPS has acquired the 
great credit of having deeply 
studied the question of tempera- 
ture in the cluster of bees in winter. 
He has elucidated by his researches a 
subject which is very interesting, but 
which had been insufficiently known 



ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LAKE 



suggested a sheet of "paroid roof 

taper" for ground covering under the 
ottom-board. A good grade of roof 
[laper, like this, makes a cneap, firm and 
Bsting stand, to keep the weeds down 
and the hive dry. ■ 

Here I met also n charming young 
lady who cannot be passed without a 
mention, Miss Josephine Morse, who 
gave a description of New England 
beekeepers' societies in our April num- 
ber. Miss Morse was mentioned to 



until then, and we owe him thanks as 
well as to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has given him liberally the 
means of succeeding. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that many European beekeepers have 
long ago sought to discover the tem- 

Eerature of the cluster and that they 
ad fixed it at BT to 98 degrees for the 
breeding center. Mr. Kramer, a well- 
knnwn Swiss apiarist, was the first 
man, to my knowledge, who 36 years 
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ago solved this question by the use of 
some 70 thermometers pl&ced in the 
winter in different parts of the hives. 
His results agree in general with those 
of Dr. Phillips, but he became convinced 
that his conclusions could not be quite 
exact on account of the disturbance 
produced by inserting or removing the 
instruments, and for that reason he did 
not publish his investigations. But he 
solved another question, tbat concern- 
ing the relation between the entrance 
and the colony temperature, in winter. 
He selected GO hives, half of which 
were allowed an opening of 300x15 
millimeters (8xJ4 inches), and the 
other half 50x8 m.m. (2x5-16 inches). 
Each entrance was supplied with a 
thermometer and the temperature noted 
each day, morning and evening. The 
result was entirely in favor of the large 
opening. According to this experi- 
menter the large opening produces the 
following advantages: 

1. The unhealthy contaminated air 
from the breath of the bees is not re- 
tained. 

2. The combs remain dry. 

3. The bees are quieter. 

i. The stores, whether sealed or un- 
sealed, remain healthy. 

In addition to this, the French 
savant, Gaston Bonnier, made experi- 
ments, to ascertain whether, to econo- 
mize the heat of the colony, it was 
better to use a dummy-board or whether 
a dry comb would render the same ser- 
vice. He found no difference between 
the two. This should not astonish us, 
since the illustrious Tyndall has recog- 
nized that beeswax is the most imper- 
vious substance to radiating heat. 

According to Dr. Phillips, the tem- 
perature of the brood-nest is between 
95 and 97 degrees, but if there is no 
brood, it may go down to 57 degrees, 
providing the outside temperature does 
not go below that point. As soon as 
this happens the temperature of the 
cluster rises because the bees, incon- 
venienced by the cold, draw towards 
the center. The colder the weather 
becomes the more compact the group, 
and while the outer bees fill the space 
between the combs, the other bees 
occupy the inner empty cells. In 
this way the bees on the outer edges 
form a dense covering for the protec- 
tion of the colony against the cold. 
The greater intensity of the cold causes 
a diminishing of the size of the cluster 
which gets nearer and nearer to a 
spherical shape, this shape giving the 
largest possible capacity m proportion 
to its surface, and for that reason 
allowing the least deperdition of heat. 

The cluster, being changeable at 
will, can readily adjust itself to the ex- 
terior conditions. If the temperature 
lowers, the surface of the cluster and 
the loss of heat both decrease ; at the 
same time the cluster is more dense 
and the inner heat therebji increases, 
since there is less occasion for the 
heat to escape. When the temperature 
again rises, the cluster expands, and 
the heat a^ain escapes more readily, 
thus lowermg the inner heat. The 
dense covering of live bees is less 
compact and the outer air pervades the 
cluster more readily. That is the ex- 
planation of Dr. Phillips' observation, 
" When the outside temperature begins 
to rise the cluster temperature drops 
slowly only to be increased when 



the outside temperature again drops." 
The following table indicates the 
enormous value which a condensed 
spherical cluster off era for the economy 
of heat in winter : 
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The cluster does not always form in 
exactly a spherical shape. Sometimes 
it is difficult for the bees to withdraw 
from one comb to another. The bees, 
however, withdraw from the outer 
combs, usually, early in the season, but 
assume the sphere shape only when the 
cold becomes intense. 

The fact that the bees occupy not 
only the space between the combs, but 
the empty cells as well, and thus make 
the sphere as small as possible, indi- 
cates by what marvel ou sly simple 
means Mother Nature provides the 
safety of the bees. 

But why are the bees active within 
the cluster and thus increase the pro- 
duction of heat ? Why are they less 
active when the temperature is high 
and more active when it is low ? Are 
they informed of the need of activi^ 
to sustain their existence ? I think 
not The bees in the center of the 
cluster are warm and cannot realize 
the existing conditions of cold on the 
outer rim. But they are in viciattdair, 
and the want of pure oxygen drives 
them to activity. They get rid of the 
foul air by action, night and day. It is 
the need of renewal of this air which 
compels them to act in more lively 
manner as the cold increases and the 
cluster becomes more compact and 
more impervious to an air current. Air 
is netded and the entire cluster must be 
aerated. In summer, air is needed to 
cool the inside of the hive and to help 
evaporate the honey. In winter a suffi- 
cient amount of air is needed to re- 
move the breathed atmosphere and re- 
place it with fresh oxygen. It is also 
necessary that the evaporating mois- 
ture be enabled to escape so as not to 
anooythe bees or disturb their comfort. 

The necessity of a compact cluster 
has been fully recognized as guarantee- 
ins the life of the bees against extreme 
cold. But the relation between the 
production of heat and the consump- 
tion of honey has not been touched. 
The general idea is that this consump- 
tion corresponds to the increase or 
decrease of cold, that it increases with 
a lower temperature and decreases with 
the higher degree. But this is not ex- 
act. The daily weighing of colonies 
does not prove it. Here ts an example ; 

Both the German and Swiss Beekeep- 
ers' Associations practice these weigh- 
ings daily in the summer and every ten 
days in the winter. One winter the 
November and December weighings 
showed thefollowing comparative con- 
sumption and temperature : 

Hn. ammteiA Tapar- he. HuupOH Itrnw 



December mean consumptloo. 76.b grams: 
mean temperature. tB6. 

The consumption therefore decreased 
while the temperature lowered. 

It results from this that cold weather 
economizes the stores and becomes the 



ally of the beekeeper. How can we 
explain this ? We have shown tbat 
during extreme cold weather in the 
outer shell bees move but little, and 
this inactivity reduces the need of food 
consumption. They economize on their 
food because of the economy of their 
physical strength. In a mild winter it 
IS the reverse. The flights are numer- 
ous and the stores disappear and dimin- 
ish the hopes of the apiarist for Ibe 
following harvest The deduction we 
draw from this is that the beekeeper 
must see to it that his bees be dis- 
turbed as little as possible during the 
winter, for their benefit and his owa. 

Zurich. Switzerland. 

[Our readers will remember our cor- 
respondent as the translator of Ber- 
trand's "Conduite du Rucher" from 
French into German. Mr. Spuehleris 
not only a good beekeeper and a stu- 
dent, he is also a polyglot, since be 
reads and writes three or four lan- 
guages. We mentioned our visit with 
him at Zurich, in our "Notes from 
Abroad " in September. 1914. He has 
contributed to our Journal several 
times, since. 

The principal question upon which 
Mr. Spuehler insists is the increase of 
beat of the cluster c::used by its greater 
or less compactness. A similar state- 
ment will be found in an article by Mr. 
J. E. Hand, a practical beekeeper who 
is well known to our readers, on page 
305 of the September number. 

Although Dr. Phillips, in the wonder- 
ful report made by him in Bulletin No. 
93, shows that the cluster hecoinu 
more compact, with the decrease of 
temperature, he gives us to understand 
that the " source of the heat of the . 
' cluster must, of course, he the oxida- 
tion of the food consumed by the bees" 
(page 15). That this heat is better kept 
by the compactness of the cluster is 
evident Phillips also says : " That 
higher temperatures may be produced, 
greatly increased muscular activity is 

required bees fan to heat the 

cluster in winter as well as to cool the 
hive in summer." 

But the explanation given in the 
above article, by Spuehler, that the bets 
fan within the cluster to secure pure 
oxygen "because the air is needed" 
within this compact cluster, must be 



A question which Mr. Spuehler raises 
is that of the connection between con- 
sumption and temperature. He indi- 
cates that the low temperatures require 
less consumption. We acknowledge 
that we have been and are still of a 
totally different opinion. Although 
Bulletin No. 96, on "The Temperature 
of the Colony," by our friend Piof. 
Burton N. Gates, of Massachusetts, 
shows [hat "the rate of consumption of 
stores exhibits relatively constant <j<- 
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crease from month to month," Gates 
gives leaaons for this which may have 
■Uo been the reasons for this decrease 
mentioned by Spuebler. There is a 
notable lessening of the number of 
bees, And therefore of expenditure in 
stores not dependent upon the weather. 
Gates says that "when bees were more 
active and before settled winter weather, 
food consumption was greater than in 
midwinter." There is also as he re- 
ports a condensation of moisture to- 
creasing the weight of the hive while 
the stores decrease. 

We are still of the opinion that, in 
winter, very low temperatures cause a 
great increase of consumption, over 
that of ordinary winter weather, be- 
cause of the greater activity within the 
cluster. Although colonies are often 
" as quiet as death " during cold weather. 
when well protected, a loud humming 
is beard at times, from the outside. 

On all these matters, it is well to say, 
as does Dr. Phillips, that " too hasty 
conclusions must not be drawn from 
the facts presented." More light is 
needed. 

But on two things we are all agreed : 
The colonies must be kept as quiet as 
possible, especially in the coldest 
weather, and a sufficient amount of 
ventilation supplied. On this latter 
point we call theattention of the reader 
to the article by our able Italian cor- 
respondent, Mr. D, Barone, in the pres- 
ent number. 

All the statements of these writers 
confirm the advice given by Mr. Lang- 
strolb years ago on wintering bees — 
Editor, 1 



Inflaence of the Nattonal Bee- 
keepers* Association 



JAGEB, PIES. 

THE most pleasant feature of the 
annual gathering of the National 
Beekeepers' Association is the in- 
spiration which one gathers from con- 
tact with the master minds of beedom. 
Were it not for these gatherings of the 
National there would be no chance 
whatever for the beekeepers of America 
to have the pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing the leaders in our profession. We 
would know them only from their 
books and articles and hearsay. Still 
more unfortunate would be the fact that 
these prominent men would have no 
occasion to meet each other. 

This personal contact with beemen 
we know so well is an everlasting 
source of inspiration, forcing one into 
thinking, planning, correcting, improv- 
ing, ana by making him realize bis own 
weakness and ignorance stimulate him 
to better and more perfect things. The 
fact that beekeepers, like "birds of the 
same feather," nock together, would 
justify the conclusion that this experi- 
ence is not an isolated, psychological 
Ehenomenon, or, in plain English, that 
eekeepers, just like the bees they keep, 
swarm once in a white and cluster in 
a bunch in a riot of mental pleasure 
and joy. 

They tell a story about Tennyson and 
Carlyle. They used to visit each other 
to gather from each other's company 
new thoughts and inspirations for their 
literary work. Carlyle would call on 
Tennyson to spend the evening. They 
would move their chairs to the fire 
place, light their pipes and solemnly 
stare into the crackling logs, the danc- 
ing flames and curling smoke. Never 
a word was spoken for tivo or three 
hours. About half past ten Carlyle 
would rise to go, and shaking his 
friend's hand would say: "SoUong, 



Tenny, we have had a most delightful 
evening together." 

And so they did. They were both 
better men for having bad the visit 
And if no word was spoken, who could 
describe the wealth of thoughts that 
passed through these men's minds 
during those three hours. Indeed, 
speech would have been an interrup- 
tion, a profanation of the great work 
they were then doing. 

Let us meet once a year in some part 
of the United States under the name of 
the National Beekeepers' Association 
in a circle of friends. It is true, we 
cannot keep silent for three hours at a 
time, but the influence is there just the 
same, and we return borne better bee- 
ke«iers and better men. 

The National will meet next February 
at Madison, Wis., with Mr. N. £. France 
as host. For membership and infor- 
mation write to Eric Millen, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., secretary, and help to pre- 
serve the best we have. 

St. Paul, Minn. 



Wiiteriig ii Siigle-Walled 
Hhes 



Is it possible to winter bees success- 
fully in single-walled hives ? I say 
yes, and the i>roblem is not so hard 
to solve as it might look like at the 
first glance. I foresee many a reader 
giving a reception of skepticism, and 
perhaps of good faumor, to this asser- 
tion, since they have been so (badly?) 
influenced that in their opinion the 
ideas of good wintering and quadruple 
cases and double-walled hives and so 
on, can by no means be disjointed. 

Yet, notwithstanding the ready oppo- 
sition, plucking up my courage, 1 am 
going, m support of my thesis, to quote 
facts because I think facts always more 
convincing than the most elaborate 
reasonings, and because not being a 
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scientiat, I im not in a position to de- 
velop it with the assistance of scientific 
arguments. 

During April, 1916, Mr. F. W. Pease, 
one of tne most intelligent and exten- 
sive Iowa beekeepers, and myself went 
through his yards, the first visit in the 
opening of the then well promising 
season. In spite of the darkest predic- 



colonies, the brood proportionate to 
that number, the queens fairly busy, 
and the honej'^ lastly, sufficient to sus- 
tain them, until a fresh harvest Mr. 
Pease told me that he never had bees 
in better condition in springtime. How 
did he manage to get such good results? 

In July proceeding the extraction, we 
saved three full sealed combs of the 
best clover honey per colony (and this 
practice was a very opportune one, 
since the fall crop, unusually, was a 
failure). In fall we traded these combs 
with empty ones taken from the brood- 
chamber, united the weak colonies, put 
on queen-excluders, shallow supers 
full of dry leaves, and lastly wrapped 
the hives two by two with black tarred 
paper. That is all. Each colony was 
generously granted not less than 30 
pounds of stores with the entrance >i 
of an inch deep for the whole width of 
the hives. 

The disposition of the combs in the 
hives plays a very important role for 
successful wintering. Suppose we in- 
tend to wrap the colonies in pairs, as 
in this case. We cannot put in combs 
with honey scattered here and there. 
The clusters move towards thewarmer 
part of the hive, and, of course, on that 
side which is in touch with the next 
hive, we must set the full combs, leav- 
ing the lighter ones to fill the other 
end. 

The advantages are obvious. Let us 
keep track of the slow march; in 
the middle of the winter the two clus- 
ters will be changed into a big one, 
divided only b; the walls of the hives. 
The combs which the cluster does not 
cover serve as splendid insulators, as 
the exhaustive experiments of G Bon- 
nier assure us, so that under such an 
arrangement as we can readily under- 
stand, the production of heat will 
scarcely require half of the energies of 
the bees and no danger of starvation 
will be feared. 

In April of this year, too, Mr. Pease 
assured me that the bees were getting 
along well. Hence, after such reliable 
and steady results we are led to freely 
recognize the requirements standing 
on steady and positive foundations, the 
rigid rules of hygiene graciously cou- 
pled with a fair economy. If such a 
management proved a positive success 
in Allamakee county, in the northeast 
corner of Iowa, why can it not prove 
equally successful all over the country ? 
I feel unable to give the question a 
congruous answer. I do not wish, 
however, to be misunderstood. I am 
not trying to demonstrate that the 
double -walled hives, the quadruple 
cases, the tenement hives, the cellars, 
etc., cannot be a success for wintering. 
The more the better. But are they 
really and strictly necessary? 

No one will find unworthy of praise, 
deep admiration and strong encourage- 
ment the accurate studies, the subtile 
and patient search, the diligent experi- 



ments on that matter. Both science 
and practical culture certainly make 
valuable gain by them. However, I feel 
justified with the comfort of positive 
facts and stringent logic, in sa^ng 
that it is practically realizable to winter 
bees even without those expensive im- 
plements. 

In reading through the interesting 
beekeeping literature, there arises in 
my mind the belief, possibly wrong, 
that too much is said about winter 
protection and too little, indeed, about 
adequate ventilation as condition sint 
qua non. Inadequate ventilation is a 
double threat to the health and welfare 
of the bees, and the stronger the col- 
ony the greater the danger. The slow 
and continuous reabsorption of the 
carbonic acid may cause even the death 
of the colony, besides inevitably bring- 
ing it to a pitiful condition. 

Given the very hygroscopic nature 
of the honey, the best stores, when no 
escape is left to the watery vapor, are 
liable to become the poorest, hence 
dysentery and dwindling. Therefore, 
I suggest that a good share of the 



the trouble in the failure on his part to 
make easy the removal of the vicious 
air within the brood- chamber. 

Apropos, this argument recalls to 
mv mind the conflicting reports as to 
whether the aster honey was good for 
wintering. Now it teems a settled 
question that such honey is fortnnalelj 
no longer considered dangerous. Wlijr 
were those reports conflicting ? Did 
the soil influence, according to the dif- 
ferent localities, that kind of honey? 
Maybe and maybe not, but I am rather 
inclined to believe that the bees of the 
reporters were under unlike cooditiont 
in respect to the enunciated sound 
principles of hygiene. 

Finally, with a sense of confidence 
we can axiomatically state that tbaa- 
dant good stores, strong number of 
bees, and young bees especially, pare 
and dry ambient, soundly linked to- 
gether, are the essentials for winlei 
protection. New York City. 



HONEY HOUSE OF M. C. SILSBEE AT HARKINVILLE. N. Y. 

Notice winter bee-cellar under the bouse, and convenient proximity of apiarr lo 

mininilze mavlDi costs In cellarlnc. 



heavy losses should be charged rather 
to either or both of these causes than 
to severe temperatures. Some disap- 
pointed beekeeper says within himself: 
" Perhaps I left the entrances too large 
and the bees froze in spite of the four 
inches of packing. Next fall I will be 
more careful." 

The next fall, taught by the past ex- 
perience, he still reduces the entrances. 
so that, in his opinion, the wind and 
the snow cannot endanger the bees, 
and provides perhaps a supplementary 
packing; instead oi four inches mak- 
ing it ten inches. In the following 
spring, with the support of honest con- 
science, he pays the first visit to his 
bees. Alas! what a sad surprise. The 
bees are in worse condition than 
ever. But what looks stranger to him 
is the apparently inexplicable fact that 
the weaker colonies last fall are those 
which have managed themselves better 
through the winter, while the stronger 
ones manifestly show sigi 
discouraging depletion. 



A Ibidf Bm Hsne 

BY U. C. SILSBSE. 

MY bee-house is U feet by 40 itt 
north and south, the cellar beioj 
of the same dimensions. I hsn 
a partition through the cellar whici 
shuts off the wintering cellar from tbi 
tank room ; the wintering room is 34x3 
feet, and the tank room :t4xlO. The out 
side door of the cellar is 4 feet wide 
making a roomy entrance. 

Above, my extracting room, is Mx9 
feet with a S}i foot door in the end o 
the building. The balance of the grounc 
floor is made into a storage room, i 
is here also that I crate and clean snd 
comb honey as I produce. 

The floor is a double one of hui 
pine with building paper between srit 
four trap doors 14x80 inches to aid U 
winter ventilation of the bees. 

The cellar has a cement floor, uj 
the walls are laid in cement and ttam 
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They ire 3 ieet thick at the bottom aad 
16 incbei at the top. 

In cellaring, 2 or 3 inches of planer 
shavings are scattered on the floor, 
then 6-ioch timbers, on which the colo- 
nies are placed, with bottom-boards 
removed, which allow all dead bees to 
drop to the floor. 

Cohocton, N. Y. 



Some Prominent Ontario 
Beekeepers 
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BY UORLEY 

MR, R, H. SMITH, of St. Thomas, 
was president in 1907. At that 



health, however, induced him to gfi 
western Canada where he was still hving 
at last reports. 

The president in 1908, was F. I. 
Miller, of London. Mr. Miller is one 
of a number of successful users of 
Heddon hives in that district. He has 
worked out the principles advanced by 
the late Mr. Heddon, to their scientific 
conclusion, and has developed a system 
of apiary management bv which he 
looks after several hundred colonies of 
bee's with verr little assistance outside 
of himself. His honey is all bottled 
and sold in high-class grocery stores 
throughout the southern part of the 
province. Mr. Miller does practically 
all of the bottling himself, acts as his 
own salesman, and so keeps himself 
busily engaged throughout Uie year, as 



about 100 colonies on the side. His 
interest in bees is always keen, and 
every convention and official meeting 
of any kind finds him in attendance 
and ready with the advice which his 
years of experience enables him to give 
so well. 

The president, in 1911, was W. J. 
Craig, manager of the bee-supply de- 

girtment of the Ham & Nott Co., of 
rantford. Mr. Craig received his early 
training in this line of work while em- 
ployed by the Goold Shapley & Muir 
Co., and was for a number of years 
editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. 

During 1918 and 1913, the president 
of the association was Mr. Denis Nolan 
of Newton Robinson. Mr. Nolan comes 
from a family oE beekeepers situated 
not very far from the old home of Mr. 
D. A. Jones. He was one of the first 
in Ontario to use a gasoline engine for 
running the eittractor. A little later 
he purchased a Ford car for his apiary 
work, and was soon drawn into the 
Ford organization, becomine salesman 
for his district. While Mr. Nolan is 
still secretanr of the Simcoe County 
Beekeepers' Association ^ his interest in 
beei is not so strong as it was, because 
so much of his time is taken np with 
the automobile work. 

During 1914 and 1915, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. J. L. Byer, of Mark- 
ham. Mr. B^er also comes from a bee- 
keeping family, as his father and grand- 
father were beekeepers in Marktiam 
before him. He is now one of the 
most extensive beekeepers in the pro- 
vince, and with the assistance of hts 
father and son, and other members of 
his growing family, he has upwards of 
1000 colonies in different parts of the 



Ontario Agricultural College to start 
market gardening, poultry raising and 
beekeeping. He has been successful 
in all three of these, but is gradually 
reducing his interests in the former 
two, so as to be able to devote his 
whole attention to the production and 
sale of honey. 

Now of these men who have succes- 
si>ely occupied the chair of the organi- 
zation which has done so much for 
beekeeping in Ontario, all, previous to 
1900, have joined the great majority 
except R. McKnigfat, of Owen Sound, 
who was one of the founders of the 
association; R, F. Holtermann, who 
was one of the earliest secretaries; 
Martin Emigh, A. Pickett, and M. B. 
Holmes. 

Starting in 1880, the Ontario Bee- 
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well as keeping down running expenses. 
During 1909 and 1910, Wm. Couse, of 
StreetSVille, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Couse had become secretary in 1886, 
but because of more pressing duties in 
his business, he gave up the books in 
1906, becoming president for the two 
following years. He is a successful 
coal, wood and feed merchant, keeping 
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province. However, Mr. Byer ne 
no introduction to the readers of me 
American Bee Journal, having until 
recently conducted a department in its 
psKes. 

The present occupant of the presi- 
dential chair is Mr, F. W. Krouse, of 
Guelph. A few years ago Mr. Krouse 
gave up a job as day laborer at the 
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the benefits which Ontario beekeepers 
have derived from this organization. 
All legislation which we enjoy has 
been granted at its request. Under 
legislation we might mention the Foul- 
brood Act, which at present provides 
a substantial annual grant for apiary 
inspection and gives the inspectors 
complete power to find and control 
disease. The adulteration of honey is 
well looked after under the Pure Food 
Act of the Dominion, and bees are pro- 
tected from poison by the improper 
spraying of fruit trees by an Act, which 
makes it illegal to spray fruit trees 
with any poisonous spray while they 
are in full bloom. 

Beekeeping is taught at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. An expenmen- 
tal apiary is conducted there, and dem- 
onstrations are held throughout the 
province; all being under the super- 
vision of the present writer who is em- 
ployed by the government to give his 
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1 to the intecests of beekeep- 
ers. The association receives the bene- 
fit of his services as secretary, besides 
getting an annual grant of money from 
the government to assist in carrying 
on its business. Having office facili- 
ties and time to devote to the interests 
of the association, he was able to in- 
terest beelceepers who had not pre- 
viously been reached and therebj' more 
than double the membership in one 
year. There are now between 1100 and 
ISOD paid up members. 

Perhaps the most valuable service 
rendered to members has been the 
annual crop report and price recom- 
mendation, which has been given each 
year for the last 13 years. This has 
done much towards stabilizing the 
honey market In conjunction with 
this, the secretary is often able to 
bring buyer and seller together, and in 
1913 when the crop was unusually large 
sold about 75,000 pounds of honey for 
members of the association. 

Another service provided by the sec- 
retary, which is used freely by members 
is the purchase of queens for improve- 
ment of stock. By this the small order 
receives as prompt attention as the 
lar^e and at the same price. Orders 
which might otherwise be sent to a 
breeder who was behind with shipments 
are diverted to men who have equally 
good stock and are known to be filling 
orders promptly. Thus the secretary's 
office becomes a clearing house for 
queen orders and the member not only 
gets prompt delivery, but Kood stock 
as the breeder knows that he is not 
selling to an unknown individual but to 
the Ontario Beekeepers' Association. 
The breeders on the list are carefully 
selected, any not giving satisfaction 
one year being eliminated the next. 

To continue the account of Ontario 
beekeepers it might be in order to speak 
of the number of women who are tak- 
ing up beekeeping as a means of pin 
money, if not of making a livelihood. 
Amongst these might be mentioned 
farmers' daughters, nurses, school 
teachers, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous wives of farmers and of beekeep- 
ers who take an active interest in this 
work. It is not uncommon to find a 
woman who finds the apiary work 
more congenial and profitable than 
some of the indoor occupations which 
women are expected to follow. There 
are at present over 80 women mem- 
bers of the Ontario Beekeepers' Asso- 
ciation, and of these I might mention 
a few typical cases. The Scott sisters 
of Myersburg. Northumberland County, 
when European foulbrood attacked 
the apiary and the father decided to 
give up, took charge of the bees and 
cured them. The two girls not only 
cured the disease, but developed an 
apiary of about 40 colonies, which was 
very profitable. This was four or five 
years ago. The older one has since 
married and left home ; and the younger. 
Miss Nellie Scott, continues the apiary 
work with her young brother. Miss 
Ethel Robson, of Ilderton, took up bee- 
keeping to pay her way through col- 
i lege. Being successful and a good 
speaker she was made a director and a 
I vice-president of the Provincial Asso- 
ciation. She also acted as secretary 
;. of the Middlesex Beekeepers' Associa- 
tion. Miss R. B. Pettit, a sister of the 
present writer, undertook the manage- 



ment of a good-sized apiary without 
previous experience. By careful appli- 
cation and study, and through many 
mistakes and some losses, she has 
reached a point in a few years where 
she is quite capable, by employing 
labor, of managing several hundred 
colonies with profit 

Another type is the English woman, 
who comes out to make her living. She 
brings with her the Englishman's per- 
sistency, which is more than half the 
battle. Take the case of Miss L. Live- 
say, now of Rt 3, Cainsville, who has 
had some experience under Isaac Hop- 
kins, at the Government Experiment 
Station in New Zealand. She wrote 
from England, asking what the oppor- 
tunities were for a woman getting em- 
ployment in a Canadian apian;. The 
reply sent was intended to be discour- 
aging to any one without capital to 
invest She came on the next boat. 
Fortunately, she was found employ- 
ment in an apiary, where she worked 
the next two seasons and then pur- 
chased one of her own. The second 
season she was joined by Miss M. L. 
Newland, another Englishwoman, and 
both of them worked for the same bee- 
keeper. When they started on their 



course, be mistakes and losses on a 
larger scale than would be experienced 
with two or three hives, but with atten- 
tion to the instruction which is so 
freely given at conventions and in re- 
ports and bulletins, there is no occa- 
sion for a disaster, such as a heavy 
winter loss. Such disasters only come 
■s a result of going contrary to the 
well-known principles of soccessfnl 
management The one who starts with 
a good-sized apiary may have the mis- 
fortune to meet one or two crop fail- 
ures, which will be a heavy tax on 
financial resources, but when success 
finally crowns persevering efforts, the 

Erofit is so much greater than it would 
e with two or three hives that it is 
well worth the venture. 
Guelph, Got 

[To be continued.] 



Narketinc Honey 



MR. FRANK C. PELLETT, the Iowa 
State Inspector, _ has recently 
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own account, they purchased npiaries 
and located them not far apart and are 
now making a comfortable living from 
bees. They arc now helping other 
English girls to get experience and a 
start in the business. 

These and other beginners who have 
started in the riyht way and have per- 
severed, have discredited, beyond the 
per^dventure of a doubt, the old advice 
so commonly given to beginners to 
start with one or two hives and go 
slow. I well remember the late E. W. 



the question of getting a rightsUrt by 
working tor an extensive beekeeper, or 
taking a course at an apicultural school, 
and then securing enough bees to 
occupy one's time. There will, of 



of food is due to the lack of ofiicial 
support to our industry. He savs that 
honey is, towards glucose and all com 
syrups, in the same relative position as 
butter is placed towards margarine. 
Yet butter is not neglected for mar- 
garine, as honey is neglected for glu- 
cose. In fact, no one who can at all 
afford it will eat margarine in place of 
butter. Yet margarine is SO much like 
butter that deception is very easily 

Practiced. I myself remember eating 
reakfast side by side with a drummer 
of margarine, at a small country hotel, 
and hearing my companion exclaim: 
"I thought they could afford butter in 
country towns!" He had recognized 
the taste of his own product But even 
after I was told of it, I could not dis- 
tingnisb it from common butter. With 
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honey, it seems to me, the case is dif- 
ferent. Ad7 one, ifter tasting corn 
syrup and hone^, ought to be able to 
recognize the difference in sweetness, 
the former containing less than 30 per- 
cent of saccharine matter, while the 
other has about 60 percent As far as 
the contents in sugar are concerned, 
the poorest honey is worth about three 
times as ronch as corn syrup; and 
when we think of the substances used 
to transform starch into sugar in manu- 
facturing commercial glucose, we cer- 
tainljr should figure hotey at four or 
five times the value of corn syrup. 

But it is as Mr. Pellett says, there baa 
been no active official support of honey 
against glucose. In the butter indus- 
try there is an army of officials repre- 
senting the diverse interests of the 
dairymen, in the State agricultural 
associations, in the colleges, even in 
the State governments and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
farming interests arecarefullyfostered, 
but the beekeepers have thus far re- 
ceived scant recognition and their 
riEbts have been left in their hands. 
We all know how little efficiency there 
has been as yet in our associations, 
whether State or National. 

Yet, I believe every person who is at 
all acquainted with the subject will agree 
witfi me that the unheatthfulnes; of 
glucose as compared to honey is greater 
than that of margarine as compared to 
butter. The fightj if it is made for 
honey, ought to bring an easy victory. 
In this case, what we need is to have in 
our colleges, our boards of agriculture 
and in all official placeswhere the dairy 
interests are cared for, men as active 
and efficient as those who represent the 
farmers' main products. 

But is this all and will that be suffi- 
cient to secure an increased recogni- 
tion of honey on the consumer's table ? 
It certainly ought to help. 

A very good argument concerning 
the food value of honey may be pro- 
duced, while the same argument does 
Dot exist in comparing butter and mar- 
garina. Those two substances have a 
very similar food value. The food 
value of honey has been shown by an 
entirely disinterested authority, W. B. 
Barney, State Dairy Commissioner of 
loira, and those of your members who 
have read the American Bee Journal 
for December, 1915, hav% found out 
that, at present prices, honey is one of 
thecfaeapest articles of human food. 

However, with all these convincing 
arguments, we will probably be still 
confronted, for years to come, with the 
problem of creating an increased de- 
mand for honey. We must then con- 
sider the principal requirements. 

Marketing honey can properly be 
divided under two separate heads, en- 
tirely different The first is packing 
and preparing the product The sec- 
ond IS seeking customers. 

Manjr beekeepers who are unfit for 
drumming their honey market, or at 
least consider themselves unfit are 
quite expert in putting it up for sale in 
neat form. It takes cleanliness and 
judgment Comb honey pannot bring 
the value it deserves unless it has been 
properly stored by the bees in neat 
sections and is afterwards put up in 
attractive casei. It must also be offered 
in regular grades. The law which 
compels us to sort out the. sectlow oi 



different weights s« the retailer will 
not run the nsk of offering a 10-ounce 
section at the same price as a H ounce, 
is really a benefit to us, though we did 
not realize it at first. All that is needed, 
to make sure- of it, is to start out 
among the retailers. We make them 
secure against the most common com- 
plaint of the consumer, short weight, 
when we olferthem a package in which 
each section has its minimum weight 
marked upon it 

The careful beekeeper, who has sup- 
plied his bees with up-to-date supers 
and good foundation guides, is usually 
the one who also most carefully grades 
it He is likely to put up his extracted 
honey, without a mote or a blemish, 
in neat tins or glasses. He crates 
everything so that it may travel safely 
without leaking. But he usually is the 
man who does not like to go from 
grocer to grocer, or from neighbor to 
neighbor, begging for them to try his 
product. However, I believe that, -- - 



conducted, will make matters 
easier for the drummer. 

A very good advertisement, suggested 
by our old friend, the erewhile cow-boy. 
Dr. Bonney, is the little red slip "EAT 
HONEY " to be pasted upon everything, 
everywhere, as ''SOZODONT" used to 
be. It has been tried. The American 
Bee Journal household alone have sup- 

Elied over a million of these, not only 
ere, but in foreign countries as welt. 
But that is not enough. Let me ask 
the question whether any of you have 
seen these slips in public places, except 
whereyouhaveyourselves pasted them ? 
"SOZODONT'' was painted on the 
walls of buildings, on fences, on side- 
walks, and I have even seen it written 
in almost inaccessible places,^ on rocky 



cannot do that with " EAT HONEY" 
stickers, but thev can each spend a 
few dimes to call the people's atten- 
tion to a long forgotten sweet, of which 
the most respected authorities say: 
■' Eat honey, my son, for it is good." 

I will never forget the reply I re- 
ceived once from a good fnend of 
mine, now deceased, who used to sell 
thousands of pounds of my honey, 
although he was neither a grocer nor 
a drummer. He was just an office 
man, busy at his desk almost from 
morning until night. How do you 
succeed. I asked him, in selling so 
much of my honey, apparently without 
any effort r His reply was : 

" My boy, there is no difficulty in sell- 
ing honey. If I had to handle tobacco, 
or whisky, among my friends, although 
many more people use those articles 
than honey, yet Iwoutd daily meet peo- 
ple who would say to me: Aren't you 
ashamed of offering such stuff for sale? 
But honey ? Why, no one objects to 
honey. Eveiybody knows that it is 
good, sweet, healthy. Only once in a 
great while do I meet some one who 
says honey has made him sick, and I 
answer that he or she probably ate too 
much of it The funny thing is that it 
is almost always true. The only ques- 
tion people ask is whether it is real 
honey, pure honey. And when I say 
that the producer of this honey lives in 
the countiT and is a friend of mine 
and that. I can guarantee his goods 



pure, I make a sale, especially if I can 
give them a sample to taste." 

That is all the secret of marketing 
honey. Make the people think about 
honey for a minute. Then let them 
know you have it and let them be con- 
vinced, in an undoubted way, that it is 
really honey from the bees and your 
sales are assured. 

I said that honey marketing could be 
separated under two heads, packing 
and drumming, but I have now mixed 
them up. I have tried to convince the 
careful producer and packer of honey 
that he can also be a good drummer. 



peddling honey. One of our best pro- 
ducers said to me : 

" I can raise honey as well as any 
one and I can put it up in tine shape, 
but I am no good at offering it for sale. 
If I make a trial at it and go into a 
grocery, if they say no, I walk right out 
without trying to argue the point and 
lam ashamed to try the next When 
it comes to going to private houses, it 
is still worse. I always feel as if they 
considered me as a book agent oi a 
begpcar. If I happen to have enquiries, 
it gives me a little courage, but just as 
soon as I meet a refusal or a doubt of 
the quality or purity of my product, I 
want to be a hundred miles away, as 
soon as possible." 

There is too much truth in that state- 
ment for the good of honey marketing. 
The only remedy for that bashfulness 



little self-reliance, a man can get a 
start and if he succeeds, he becomes 
encouraged. 

I cannot too much urge the selling 
of our crop or as much of it as possi- 
ble, even in our own vicinity. Person- 
ally, we have sold our own crops 
usually without difficulty, and we now 
sell three or four times as much as we 
produce. But even with all the adver- 
tising that we do, every now and then 
we find that other honey has been sup- 

Elied where we could have furnished it 
ad we more thoroughly covered the 
ground. 

Cheap sweets, which can in no way 
be true substitutes for honey, are the 
greatest hinderances to its sale, since 
they apparently fill the demand, through 
the positive ignorance of the masses 
concernins the difference in food value 
and healthtulness. 

So we must openly and unrelentingly 
light the cheap sweets. We should 
demand the help of our agricultural 
officials and colleges in this fight 

Thenghts When Reading the 

Leading Article in the 

Jane Number 

BY F. CRMNER. 

HONEY, it is true, could be on the 
market every day in the year, be- 
cause it is not as perishable as 
many fruits, grapes, berries, etc., and 
still, like them, has its season. People 
have accustomed themselves to demand 
honey in the fall and early winter; 
there seems to be but little call at any 
other season. On the other hand, a 
demand might be created 
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by continuous advertising. The ques- 
tion then arises : Who is going to pa; 
for this advertisiny ? Lar^e corpora- 
tions who monopolize certain branches 
of industry can easily carry on such 
work. They can establish their price 
for the commodity they produce, but 
can we beekeepers do this ? It would 
mean concert action of the beekeeping 
fraternity; it wonld mean the putting 
of our monejT into the advertising 
business. I wish that we honey pro- 
ducers might learnfrom snch concerns 
as produce cornflake, wheatflake, shred- 
ded wheat biscuit*, etc., but it seems 
we are not willing to put our money 
into it Extensive advertising would 
cost us many thonsands of dollars as 
it does other concerns, but it would be 
effective. 

The honey producers are situated ex- 
actly as the other agricultural pro- 
ducers, the farmers generally are. They 
produce the goods, but they fail to 
pool their interests so as to be able to 



produces his crop by the moit modem 
methods, but he disposes of them by 
the same methods as did the farmers of 
the Middle Ages."— Editoi.1 



Nlueseta Notet 

BY KDW. WILLBIIGHT. 

(BOUGHT an automobile last fall 
and worked out a scheme for using 
the machine for power to run a eir- 
cular saw. I made a trame wide enough 
for both hind wheels, and by means of 
four pulleys covered with rubber, 
hooked up to a circular saw. This out- 
fit answers all my needs in the saw 
line. For shafts I used one-inch gas 

pie«> 

Figure 8 shows a design in honey 
that took first prize at the State Fair, 
and also at the county and local fairs. 
Figure 3 gives designs in beeswax. 
The extractor has comb pockets and 



control the market. On the other hand, 
there are many good points made in 
the leading article of the June number, 
and the article will bear reading ana 
re -reading. 

However, the illustration of the car- 
rier is misleading. That style of car- 
rier was all right before the present 
ruling of the railroad companies went 
into effect, but will not do at all now. 
A friend of mine had several tons of 
comb honey put up in such carriers 
last fall, and when he took it to the 
station for shipment the railroad com- 
pany refused lo accept it. He was at 
the trouble of remodeling the carriers 
by using more lumber and making per- 
fectly tight boxes of them, H the 
honey producers understand this fact 
that all none; must be enclosed in tight 
boxes, they will save themselves much 
trouble. 

Naples, N. Y. 

[Mr. Greiner is right concerning the 
agricultural producers, beekeepers or 
farmers. "They produce the goods 
but fail to pool their interests so as to 
control the markets." A popular maga- 
zine writer said lately: "The farmer 



rods from my cellar, neceisitatiog a 
long haul. Again, Fig. 4, 1 had to caU 
my car into use to get the colonia 
moved. It accommodated eleven at a 
trip and insured easy riding and few 
lolts for the lot 
Preston, Minn. 



Tarions Thonglitt bvn the 
BeeYaM 



WITH the uanal routine of fall work 
in the bee-yard, of which placing 
our bees in their winter quarters 
forms the last part, the season is ended. 
If feeding, where necessary, has been 
properly done, we may rest easy and 
trust providence for the future welfare 
of our bees. 

When examining my beet for winter 
stores about the middle of October, 
1915, 1 found eight or ten colonies ran 
for extracted honev not as heavy as I 
wonld have them for best resolts in 
wipteriog and springino;. It is always 
this class, if any, that is deficient in 
stores. They keep storing in their 
supers and neglect to stock up their 
brood-chamber with sufficient winter 
stores. This is probably one reason 
why bees produce more extracted than 
comb honey. All my comb-honey-p re- 
ducing colonies were up to standard 
weight and those used for finishing 
sections by feeding were even bearier 
than necessary. They probably bad 
some honey to spare to help out needy 
ones in the spring. 

After many yeais of experience try- 
ing different feeding methods, I am 
satisfied that heavy combs of capped 
honey are the most desirable for this 
purpose. I secure them by sorting oat 
the right Idnd of combs when doing 



I easily ascertain b^ lifting, I exchange 
one or two light side combs for some 
of those reserved combs of honey. This 
is a simple operation, quickly done and 
no smoke needed. Some cool morning 
when bees are well clustered, the cover 
can be slipped an inch or two to one 
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FIG. a.-WAX MINIATURE HIVBS, A WAX CANNON, AND A HONI 

MADE OF BEESWAX I 

The extractor works, too. but could not be made reversible.— Ed w. Wlllbrisht 
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the way, tallies one for loose-hanging 
frames. With the HoSman or any 
self-spacing frame it would not work 
so well, but it could be done. 

While the subject of exchanging 
combs is under discussion, I wish 



give my jounger beekeeping brothers, do have 



on account of their great weight. I 
he intends to keep them permanentljr 
housed, be would obviate this trouble, 
but for the production of extracted 
hone; it is more convenient to have 
them placed on separate stands spaced 
-. Eii^i; ua; ui.i.uiiEUkE3, uui at reasonable distances, which also 
great convenience when we facilitates all spring and summer ma- 



B]r simply detaching the bottom-board 
from the hive we have a super and vi£e 
versa, the same bottom hooked to the 
super completes the hive. These changes 
may not be every day 
they - 



who have not yet stocked up with bee- 
supplies to any great extent, a few 
hints from long ^ears of experience. 
When an apiary is once started, when 
we are once stocked up with an outfit 
running into the hundreds of hives and 
appliances, it is an expensive and trou- 
blesome affair to make a change in 
one form or another. In planning our 
future work our main object should be 
to adopt ways and means which are 
likely to give permanent satisfaction 
accordinf^ to our best judgment, tak- 
ing all points into consideration. 

A short time ago a voung beekeeper, 
or, if I am justified by the ran of his 
conversation to consider him a "con- 
templating" beekeeper, called on me 
for a few pointers on various subjects. 
He intends to compromise between 
the low 5-inch and the full sized 9 or 10 
inch extracting super by constructing 
one about 7}< inches deep, because he 
considers the former too low and the 
latter too deep. This is very well in 
some respects; he may gain some an- 
ticipated advantages by doing so. But 
after long years of experience I would 
under no consideration deviate from 
my 5xed rule of uniformity, both ill 
frames and outsides. The advantages 
gained by varying in form or size 
would in no way compensate for those 
lost by irregular construction. The 
above described easy manner of feed- 
ing for winter stores would not be 
possible without this uniformity. Then, 
again, it is many times desirable to 
move, for certain purposes, combs of 
brood from the brood-chamber to the 
super above the excluder, which is fre- 

Siuently done to cure slight attacks of 
oulbrood. Another advantage in uni-' 
formity of outsides is the case of 
changing from one to the other. It 



Another plan 



1 making sheds for 



FIG. 3.-COMB HONEY DESIGN OF BDW. WILLBRIGMT. 
Which look first oriie Id lis class at the Minnesota State Fair in rais 



tends to adopt with his future bee-man- 
agement is the construction of bee- 
sheds holding 14 colonies. Taking 
my own experience as a guide, I am 
inclined to think he will see the time 
that he considers this a mistake. Where 
will he get bis H colonies to fill those 
sheds ? To move them back and forth 
from winter to summer and from sum- 
mer to winter position requires too 
much shifting, to say nothing of the 
inconvenience in handling those sheds 



to hold 9 colonies, which I found too 
large for convenience, and consequently 
used them only one season. When cut 
in two, making one to hold 5 and a 
smaller one to hold 3, they served the 
purpose much better, and if I should 
nave to build new ones, I am inclined 
to think I would give the smaller one 
the preference. 

I wish to say a few more words in 
regard to the nse of full sheets and 
especially bottom -starters in sections. 
I know that a few of our moat experi- 
enced beekeepers consider bottom- 
starters of little value for any purpose. 
Until a few years ago ' — '-' ' 



the same 



I I 



red full 



sheets of foundation in sections a i_... 
sauce (I am not quite over it yet) and 
bottom -starters a greater nuisance. But 
since I have made heavy yields my 
main object, and from all appearances 
have succeeded, I find that every little 
help and assistance we can render our 
bees increases our yield, and bottom- 
starters are not of the least importance 
alon^ that line. Next to the increase 
of yield the great benefit derived from 
their use is securely attaching combs to 
the bottom of the section, which pre- 
vents breaking loose of combs when 
shipped or roughly handled, more than 
being attached to the sides. 

The claim that in a good honey sea- 
son bees make honey and attach combs 
to the bottom under any management, 
with or without bottom -starters, can- 
not he disputed. Seemingly, these lit- 
tle helps do more good in a poor or 
moderate honejr season than in a good 
one, but a rushing honey flow is just 
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flaying returns in proportion to i 
abor. Every little aetail must be ca 



No. 23.— TheHoiey-ProdaciBg 
Plants 

BY FSANK C. PBLLETT. 

Pholorrath! willi Ihu nuabir iy M. C. Fickltr. 
of San Fraiuisto. 

THE acacias are shrubs or small 
trees which are widely distributed 
throughout the warmer portions 
of the world. There are said to be 450 
species, of which nearly 300 are native 
to Australia and Polynesia. We also 
find references to them in India, Africa 
and South America. The different spe- 
cies are known by various local names. 
In Europe some are known as mimosa 
trees. As sources of honey they are 
important in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California. 

The sweet acacia, Acacia famesiana, 
is found along the Gulf coast in Ala- 
bama and as far east as South Carolina. 
In Texas the huajilla. Acacia btrlandi- 
era, is an important source of nectar. 



In fact, according to the Texas bulle- 
tin on honey plants, it is the main 
source in southeast Texas. It grows 
abundantly on dry and rocky hills 
which often are not suited to growing 
agricultural crops. The honey ii white 
and of fine quality. 

The catclaw or paradise flower. 
Acacia grtffffii, is another very impor- 
tant source of honey in the southwest. 
It is one of the principal sources of 
dependence in Texas, where it is re- 
ported as yielding in April. Arizona 
reports a later yield, blooming there in 
May and June. Like the huajilla the 
honey is light colored and of very fine 

We are indebted to M. C. Richter, 
the well known Pacific coast authority, 
for the two illustrations which accom- 
pany this article. Fieure 94 shows 
the black wattle of California Acacia 
decurrens mollis, which is widely grown 
as an ornamental in the gardens and 
along roadsides in that State. It blooms 
from February to June and produces 
some honey and an abundance of pol- 
len. Figure 95 shows the silver wattle. 
Acacia deaibaia, another widely grown 
California shrub. 



although they are confined to the 
warmer lections. Many of them have 
delicate fern-like foliage. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
Conyrlaht: i«i, br Frank C. Psllalt. 
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Bees on the Heather 

BY N. TOUSKSua. 

FEW British honeys are more es- 
teemed by connoisseurs than that 
coming from a certain district of 
the borderland between England and 
Scotland, where it is gleaned from bean 
blossom and white clover. Yet, though 
most delicious and much the most 
beautiful, it does not sell so well, owing 
to a lack of strength in the wax, with 
the result that it runs easily. To rem- 
edy this, then, the beekeeper shifts his 
hives to the far distant moorland, or 
hills, when the miles of heather are 
coming into purple bloom. 

As soon as the oats begin to turn yel- 
low the changeis made. For some weeks 
prerious the beeman has been making 
preparations, and sending out far-scat- 
tered inquiries as to the best tracts of 
heather of the year ; for sending his 
bees to the moors is an event of great 
importance to his pocket; and, to many 
of his kind, living in secluded hamlets 
of the foot-lands of the Cheviot Hills, 
it is the great romance, adventure, 
even, of the twelve months. The jour- 
ney having to be made during the 
night, there is a pleasing feeling of 
danger owing to the wild nature of the 
road or track and the character of the 
burden conveyed. 

Id places near the moors or hills, 
or only two or three miles away, the 
hives are carried on stretchers, at- 
tended by a convoy of lantern bearers 
to lay bare the perils of the way and 
guard the footsteps of those carrying 
the hives. But when there are many 
hives, and the distance is great, other 
means of transport are utilized. Some 
fortunate beemen are so situated that 
they can send the hives by train, but 
the;r are few. Others, again, greatly 
daring, have strapped a hive on each 
side of a steady-going and sedate old 
pODy,or,more preferably, a donkey, and 
the animal is carefully led along the 
road and moorland paths. Most gen- 
erally,however,a.long cart is borrowed 
from a near farmer, usually himself a 

After dark, when the bees have given 
over work for the day, the entrance to 
the hive is closed by means of the per- 
forated tin or zinc slide, and the hive 
carefully marked in some secret place 
to distinguish it from the others be- 
longing to neighbors, also sending 
theirs to the heather ; for beemen are 
not free from sleight-of -exchange tricks 
with hives, as the canny borderer may 
have experienced. 

Before the cart or carts arrive an 
old beekeeper, whose hand and brain 
are like a calculating machine, so near 
can he get to the different weights, 
goes around handling the hives, and 
merely by the scent of the hive telling 
its condition. He also closely exam- 
ines tbe packing of the hives into the 
vehicle, for there will be many a jolt 
on the road where the ruts are deep 
and the stones large. He can tell of 
expeditions to the heather where 
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through mishap the horMS have been 
stuag to death, and the driver and his 
companion have only escaped by taking 
headlong to their heels. 

At last, however, at a late hour in 
the night on account of the desired 
coolness and, also, that it may not be 
in the dark of the early morning when 
the cart comes to the dangerous track 
on the different moors or heathery 
hills, the valuable cargo is started on 
its journey. Often it is late in the 
morning when it arrives at its destina- 
tion, the men, horses, and inevitable 
dog looking very tired. 

Ine shepherd, who for a small sum 
per hive is to keep an eye on the api- 
ary, is on the spot, and in a short time 
the hives are set aafely inside the dis- 
used circular sheep-fold and the bees 
are let out In one circling sweep they 
seen to find their bearings, and settling 
down to work industriously, are soon 
coming back with their burdens. 

It is seldom the border beeman 
makes a mistake, and dispatches his 
treasures to any reaches of purpling 
heather deficient in the requisite nectar. 

He not only certifies his inquiries as 
to the condition of the heather whether 
it is moorland or mountain, but can 
tell at once by the very color of it if 
there is honey. When he arrives with 
his bees, if the night has been dewy 
and the morning balmy, as likely as 
not he walks through the heather and 
notices how the pollen whitens his 
boots, thus enabling him the better to 
judge of its honeyed conditions. 

Sometimes the shepherd has from 
600 to 1000 hives in his charge, and, 
incidentally, his dogs', too, the real 
guardians of his domain, which may 
cover from 3000 to 4000 acres of moor- 
land or hilly slopes. 

Seldom are the bees on the heather 
for more than a fortnight The chilly 
nights of September bring the beekeep- 
ers back for their well-Slled hives, and 
the prospect of probable gains. 

Thunders ley, England. 



now advising all alfalfa to be cut They 
tell us that chemical analysis shows 
this to be the proper time. I com- 

Slained and was told I should feed the 
rst cutting, as that was best, so I 
bought a load of first cutting. When 
that was delivered I noticed quite a 
few seed pods and some dry bloom. It 
was not so bright, and my horse did 
not eat it so freely, but he gained in 
flesh and I soon learned I could dis- 
pense with grain and keep him in good 
shape. This was the beginning oT ob- 
servations that have proven to my en- 
tire satisfaction that the farmer who 
cuts his alfalfa before it gets in full 
bloom is making a mistake. 

Only a short time ago we were told 
by theoretical men that sweet clover 
was a pernicious weed unfit for any- 
thing useful, and I think some States 
even passed laws making it a penal 
offense for a farmer to allow it to 
grow on the wayside. 



Theory vs. Practice 

BY A. S. PABSONS, 

I DO not want you, dear readers, to 
get the impression from what I am 
about to say that I am opposed to 
education or^advanced ideas, so long 
as they are based on common sense. 1 
am convinced that we as a people or as 
a nation are depending too much upon 
theory and losing sight of some of the 
good lessons taught us by experience 
and practice. 

I will recite a few instances where in 
my opinion experience does not verify 
theory. My first experience in feeding 
alfalfa dates back to about 1887. At 
that time I was living in Garden City, 
Kan. I had bought a 5-acre tract of 
land and had to have a horse and con- 
sei^uently something to feed it. Alfalfa 
being the principal forage crop I 
bought a load of the nicest, brightest, 
green alfalfa hay I could find. 

The amount of that hay my horse 
consumed was wonderful. I could 
hardly get the harness buckled on in 
the morning, but by noon it was so 
loose it looked tike it would fall off. I 
was told this hay was second cutting, 
cut when just beginning to bloom, just 
the time when theoretical science it 



else would, until it simply had to be 
recognized. 

And now I am told that our experts 
have discovered that our alfalfa is 
stricken with a disease that is threaten- 
ing to. annihilate it entirely, and that 
we will never be able to get the crops 
of hone^ we have been accustomed to 
harvesting ; but I believe that when we 
get back to normal seasons we will get 
)ust as much honey per acre as ever. 
The last two seasons in the Arkansas 
Valley have been exceptionally unfavor- 
able to the secretion of nectar. Time 
will decide this question. 

In the spring of 1903 I came to Colo- 
rado and cast my lot with the beekeep- 
ers. I shipped in 1S6 colonies from 
Texas and got a nice crop of honey. 
Then came the question of wintering. 
I was advised to pack them by banking 
on the northeast and west sides with 
something dry and put a super on top 
filled with chaff or leaves. I did so, 
using the utmost care to do a thorough 
job of it About March 1, a neighbor 
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told mm he had IS colonies he would 
like for me to take care of during 1904. 
When I went to look at them I found 
them sitting in a row facing south with 
a little straw thrown over back of them 
but otherwise not protected. 

As if was a little cool I would not 
open them, but felt sure there were 
live bees in all of them. However, I 
noticed one with a cover so badly 
warped I could slip my fingers under 
one side of it This one 1 fully expected 
to find very weak if not dead when I 
looked them over later. Judge of my 
surprise at unpacking time when I found 
my loss to be about 25 percent, and 
what were alive very weak in bees 
wbile all 13 of my neighbor's were 
alive and the one with the defective 
cover the best one of the lot This 
experience marked the beginning of 
another set of observations that are 
proving in my practice directly the 
opposite of all scientific theory ad- 
vanced at the present time. 

Is not man's intellect making slow 

frogress improving on bees' instinct ? 
consider all radical changes made in 
the interior or outside location of a 
hi*e of bees afler they are through 
•work in Iht fall and before they begin 
work in the sfring, as interfering more 
or less with their instinct and to be 
avoided as much as possible. 

Theory might prove to most of us 
that it would be better for the mourn- 
ing dove to build its nest under cover 
that it might be protected from the hail 
storms during incubation ; but it would 
be a difficult matter to convince the 
dove of the fact. 

I am seeking no controversy with 
any one, only stating matters as I see 

Rocky Ford, Colo. 



Sections Plain or Beeway ? 

BY E. F. ATWATBB. 

IN an article entitled, "Sections and 
Dividers (Separators) —Are They 
Perfect in Construction ?" page 19, 
Mr. F. Greiner reaches conclusions 
with which, so far as separators are 
concerned, we are in complete agree- 
ment Among the first fence separa- 
tors tested by the writer, were some 
with upright cleats ^-incb wide, and 
there is no question whatever that thev 
gave better satisfaction than those with 
cleats X to 5-16 inch wide, as usually 
made for some years ppst 

The "sealing at the edges drawn 
clear to the separator and attached to 
the cleat " is something that is found 
in far too many cases where the usual 
narrow cleat is used, while with the 
wide cleats this does not occur, as use 
will demonstrate to those who wish for 
a uniform non-lealdng product of sec- 
tion honey. 

Mr. Greiner says " grave doubt still 
lingers in my mind as to whether the 
freer communicatian the fence gives 
to the bees as compared to the solid 
separator is of any advantage." The 
writer has produced carloads of comb 
honey, and is sure that the advantage 
of the free communication given by 
any open separator is but slight,_ either 
to the bees or their keeper, while the 
openings favor gnawing of the fence 
by the bees and ridgy surface of the 



comb honey, while if there is any 
crowding, the comb maybe built out 
and capped in the opening, or at least 
attached to the fence. So for many 
years past the fence has been discarded, 
and we in common with nearly all at 
the practical carload producers of 
honey have turned to the old standard 
two Wway 4Xx4V]ci;^ section, en- 
tirely satisfied that we get as fine a 
product so far as actual marketability 
IS concerned, is can be obtained. 

Through this part of Idaho and Ore- 
gon where many thousands of colonies 
are kept and where the writer was one 
of the few to first engage in extensive 
beekeeping, and has had the best of 
opportunity to observe the growth and 
development of the industry, the plain 
section and fence separator were tried 
for several years, but are, I believe, 
now discarded by all the extensive pro- 
ducers (even their most enthusiastic 
advocates of the past) with one excep- 

The same appears to be true in Colo- 
rado as of the extensive producers 
there the writer knows none using the 
fence system. Not that the old stand- 
ard beeway section is perfect but none 
other has yet been developed that has 
as many advantages. 

Now, in regara to the depth of the 
beeway in beeway sections, Mr. Greiner 
favors beeways only Ji-inch deep in- 
stead of the usual depth of 3-16 or a 
a little more. It is true that with the 
beeway only >i-inch deep the surface 
of the comb is a little better protected 
from careless handling, but as most 
supers in use are of the section- holder 
style (section-holders resting on strips 
of tin or iron nailed to the lower inside 
ends of the super), and used with scal- 
loped separators, and as occasionally 
the end-support of the separator pro- 
duced by the scallop along its lower 



edge will break oS, the separator will 
drop down X to H inch at that end, 
and if the beeway into the sections is 
only % inch, the bees cannot enter the 
section at that opening, now reduced 
to yi inch by the separator. 

With the usual opening the bees can 
readily enter, even though all the sep- 
arators were so broken. Many of our 
supers contain section holders, and 
with them we long ago gave up order- 
ing separators with scallops, as in 
cleaning and use the projecting parts 
become broken off, when the separa- 
tors will drop down, often inviting 
comb-building at the then enlarged 
space above. 

We have our separators for section- 
holder supers sawed 1-13 inch thick 
for durability, with no slots nor scal- 
lops to favor breakage. The slight in- 
crease in thickness makes them far 
more durable, and contrary to the fears 
expressed by some, there is no appar- 
ent difference in the readiness with 
which bees enter or work the supers, 
though with Mr. Greiner's >^-tncb in- 
sets the bees would be barred out 

In our opinion, and the opinion of 
nearly all :producers with whom we 
have talked, it was a great mistake to 
"boom "the newer styles and sizes of 
sections, etc., as there is endless con- 
fusion in loading cars made up by 
several producers, while there is no 
question that grocers prefer, in the long 
run, a uniform product, and the con- 
sumer actually prefers boney not 
capped to the edge, after using enough 
of both kinds to form an opinion. 
With an " extra fancy " honey all 



dipped and wiped twice for each side in 
cutting such honey out of the section 
or every cell will be broken. 
Meridian, Idaho. 
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Now, now, now! You bee people are 
shaldng the very foundations of a pet 
dream of mine. I had hoped some- 
time to have a large number of the 
beautiful golden bees. My experience 
with them is small, but some of the 
evils laid to them I saw no indicatiaif 
of. They may not be as hardy as the 
leather colored, but for gentleness and 
energy I found them away ahead of my 
other bees. 

I made a great mistake, for I pur- 
chased a pound package of bees Sept. 
1, hoping they would Duild up enough 
to winter. It was not a good fall and 
the stores were not good. I lost not 
only the goldens, but most of the other 
bees as well with dysentery. 

The bees were in fine shape when 
they arrived. They took possession of 
their new home and the queen begt" 



from a neighbor's hives were plentiful, 
but never a one got into the goldens' 
hive and came out again alive. I could 
easily tell, for the neighbor bees were 
dark. They were hived on old comb, 
which they proceeded to clean up, and 
they stored considerable syrup and 
honey. I could handle them fearlessly 
notwithstanding their vigilance in pro- 
tecting the hive from robbers. The fall 
was cold- I put them into the cellar 
Nov. I. None of my bees seemed as 
active and as sweet as in farmer falls, 
and very soon dysentery developed. I 
was too much of a novice to be sure, 
but I am of the opinion that most of 
the stores were from honeydew. Be- 
fore Feb. 1 the bees were dead The 
frames were badly stained. 
Glover, Vt. Helen M. Matbie. 



Some speak disparagingly of goldens, 
while others praise them highly. More 
than one reason may be offered for 
Robbers this. One reason consists in the fact 
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that only- a few years ago goMeai did 
Dot exist at all, and being a new prod' 
uct the type is not well fixed. As a re- 
sult, while it is true of any varie^ of 
bees that in it may be found good, bad, 
■nd indiEFerent specimens, it might be 
expected to be especially true of gold- 
ens. So when one woman says her 
E oldens are good and another says 
ers are poor, it may be that the colo- 
nies of one may have lUtle resemblance 
to the colonies of the other except in 
the matter of color. 

Another reason for the difference in 
valuation may come from a difference 
in the colonies with which the goldens 
are compared. Suppose Mrs. A has an 
apiary of bees that are excellent in 
every way, and that Mrs. B's bees are 
the poorest ever, and that each of these 
women buys a colony of goldens which 
are of medium quality and just alike. 
Neither of them having had experience 
with bees except with the Idnd alreadv 
on hand, it is quite natural that Mrs. A 
should pronounce the goldens inferior, 
and that Mrs. B should pronounce 
them superior. " Let each man be 
fully assured in his own mind." 

Still another reason for a difference 
of opinion lies in the object one has in 
keeping bees. One keeps bees mainly 
for profit, and If he finds the leather- 
colored kind will produce more honey 
than any other, he will have none of the 
goldens. Another keeps bees chiefly 
as a pastime, and to him the beauty of 
the goldens is so great that he cares 
little whether they store more or less 
than others. And to one with an eye 
for the beautiful it is a matter of real 

Eleasure to work with the golden 
eauties. 



it is still better to have the brood- 
chamber so crowded with honey in the 
fall that no feeding in spring is neces- 

A colony with a good i^ueen, if there 
is abundance of honey in the brood- 
chamber in the spring, will have all the' 
brood the bees can cover, so nothing 



portions of food be given every day oi 
every other day, and the weather is 
adverse, it may cause the bees to fly 
out and be lost 

There are, however, some localities 
where stimulative feeding becomes nec- 
essary; a time of considerable duration 
occurring when tiiere is a cessation of 
all honeyflow for so long a time that 
the queen stops laying. It this dearth 
is onl^ for a few days, and the hive 
contains plenty of stores, the queen 
will go ri^ht on laying, but it the 
dearth contmues long enough, she will 
stop layinfc, and then the beekeeper 
must try his hand at imitating a nat- 
ural flow of nectar. 

In the fall we have never done any- 
thing in the way of stimulation. A 
good queen needs nothing of the kind, 
and played-out queens should not be 
tolerated. 



Short CMfM ii iMkoipiif Tu|M by 
I Lady BMkttptr 

The Short Course in Beekeeping I 
gave early this summer was given on 
three successive Saturday afternoons. 



May 37, June 3 and June 10, from 8:00 
to 4 :30 p.m. The charge for the course 
was $3.00 each. All but one of the 
students were novices, and several 
started beekeeping soon afterward. 
Ten enrolled for the course, which 
consisted of a short lecture each time, 
followed by practical demonstration 
and manipulation of the bees, t tried 
to balance theory and practice. Of 
course, the whole subject could not be 
dealt with in detail on account of lack 
ol time, but certain subjects, such as 
swarming and swarm control, comb- 
honey production, etc., were treated 
more comprehensively. As field work 
they were taught to open a hive, handle 
the frames properly, distinguish the 
queen, workers, drones, also queen, 
worker and drone-cells, eggs, pollen, 
honey, brood sealed and unsealed, and 
to judge the condition of a colony and 
its needs ; frames were put together, 
wired, and foundation put in, also sec- 
tion boxes prepared. 

The course was held in the shade of 
a tall spruce hedge very near the bee- 
hives; chairs were set three in a row 
opposite a table covered with equip- 
ment behind which I stood while giv- 
ing the preliminary lectures. By care- 
fuUy arranging my notes, which I only 
needed to glance at occasionally, it 
was astonishing how much ground I 
could cover. 

The course did not pretend to be 
advanced, but to contain the simple 
elements of beekeeping. 

Josephine Moasa. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 
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To every quart of juice and pulp of 
seedless oranges allow two pounds of 
honey and two pounds of orange rind. 
Peel the oranges and boil the rind in 
water to cover until tender. Then cut 
into strips with a sharp knife or scis- 
sors. Take awav the white parts from 
the juice and pulp, and put it, with the 
honey and the cooked strips of rind, 
into a preserving-kettle. Boil until it 
is of Uie proper consistency.— 7%e 
Christian Endeavor World. 



StiMitiliM ii Spriii ui Fall 

In 1908, when you pot 151 sections 
per colony, did you stimulate your bees 
to rear brood, or were they strong 
enough ? Do you stimulate in the fall, 
to increase the number of bees if they 
have plenty of honey and pollen ? 

[Mas.] F. R OvBBSTiBET. 

Uvalde, Tex. 

We did no stimulating in 1908, nor 
in a later year when our bees estab- 
lished the world's record for as many 
as 73 colonies by yielding an average 
of 366 sections, or 344 pounds, per col- 
ony. In the spring we see to it that 
each colony has not only plenty of 
stores, but abundance. - If any colony 
tacks in this respect, it is given honey 
in sealed combs that have been saved 
for that specialpurpose from the pre- 
ceding year. This cannot be called 
stimulative feeding, for it is all given 
in a lump. Not very much of such feed-* 
tng is done, however, in the spring, for 



Th* nilnoU HMtlnf.— The meeting 
of the Illinois beekeepers at Spring- 
6eld was one of the best the associa- 
tion ever had, though the attendance 
was small; onlyabout 35 being present. 
The 800 or more members of this asso- 
ciation should bear in mind that there 
is much to learn at such meetings. 

One of the most interesting talks was 
that given by E. R. Root, editor of 
Gleanings, on "Establishing a Trade 
Name in Honey." Our readers know 
that the A. I. Root Company has done 
a great deal of advertising of honey 
under the trade name of " Airline 
Honey." They have spent enormous 
sums, paying as much as $6000 for a full 
page ad in the October number of the 
Ladies' Home Journal. But the in- 
crease of demand for honey is well 
marked. Mr. Root insisted on this 
point, that when you adopt a 'Hrade 
name" for your honey you give the 
customer confidence, because he rea- 
lizes that if you wish to sustain your 
reputation you must provide satisfac- 
tory goods. 
Mr. Root is of the opinion that the 



honey supplied under a trade name 
should be always of the same color and 
flavor, and for that reason he is in 
favor of a blend of the differ :nt grades 
that can be supplied. This is a little 
easier for a dealer to do than for a 
producer who does not wish to buy 
honey for sale. The beekeeper often 
has only one grade of honey to sell, 
and it may not be always of the same 
grade. But we have learned one thing, 
that it is possible to advertise honey 
so as to increase sales materially and 
still make a profit over the expense of 
advertising. 

jHwey Cattl* are Advartlaad— We 

received a short time ago from the 
Jersey Cattle Breeders' Association 
two excellent photographs of Jersey 
cattle together with a circular telling 
of the success of the Jersey special 
train which left Waterloo, Iowa, for 
the National Dairy Show at Springfield, 
Mass. 

No doubt the same material was re- 
ceived by all papers on the list of this 
association, and of course it was ex- 



December, IMS. 



pected that a share of them would help 
advertise this breed of cattle. Unques- 
tionably this has occurred, siace a paper 
as little allied as is ours can use the 
material in showing how much good 
can be done by adrertiBiDg coopera- 



■ Selwdalad.— The follow- 
ing bee-meetings bave been scheduled 
to take place as given : 

Michigan, Lansing, Nov. 30, Dec. 1-3. 

Northwestern, Chicago, Dec. 4-5. 

Idaho-Oregon, Ontario, Oreg., Dec. 
5-6. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Dec. 5-6. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Dec. 5-6. 

New York, Caaandaigua, Dec. 5-6. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Dec 7-8. 

Ontario, Toronto, Dec. 18, 13, 14. 



American Hw Joornal 



to discontinue, let us know it. We hope, 
however, that we have made the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of such value that yon 
will not want to do without it 

Yon can help us and yourself by urg- 
ing neighbor beekeepers to take the 
American Bee Journal, and by getting 
their subscription for us. Subscribers 
to bee-papers are not usually the bee- 
keepers who make cut rates on honey 
to get rid of their crop. Such sub- 
scribers also know how to handle 



Sp«clal Notlo* to SobKiibara.— High 
prices have not failed to affect the 
magazine and publishing business as 
well as other businesses. Higher prices 
for paper, inks, and supplies are being 
paid than ever before. 

We are determined for the present 
however, to hold our old subscription 



H«ra Mlwonri Pr«M Bnllvtln*.— 

Press Bulletins Nos. 339 and M3 of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, and 
written by L. Haseman, Entomologist, 
have been distributed to the papers of 
the State. 

The former is entitled, "Taking 
Honey from the Hive," the latter. "Bees 
Must be Protected to Survive the Win- 
ter in Good Condition." 

Dr. Haseman has the interests of the 
Missouri beekeepers at heart With 
his cooperation the Missouri society 



TlM N«w HlUer Bo^~The new book | 
" Dr. Miller's Thousand Answers to 
Beekeeping Questions," now in prep- 
aration, -will not be ready for deliftrr 
until February. In order to let onr 
subscribers take advantage of the com- 
bination offer of this new book with ! 
American Bee Journal one year, we ate 
lilting the same in the advertisiog col- ' 
umns of this Journal. 

As the Miller book is to be sold onlj 
in combinatibn with a year's subscrip- , 
tion we urge our subscribers to con- 
sult the advertising paper before order- I 
ing. 



M. — AccorditiE 
to the American consul at Vers Cmz, 
Mexico, it is generally believed there 
that wild honey possesses medicioal 
properties, particularly that from a 
small stingless bee about the size of 
the common house fly, says an ex- 
change. This produce is highlv prized. 
Sometimes this little bee is domeiti- 
cated, and in such cases gourds ate 
used for hives. The wax is usually 
dark, and even black in color. The 
wild bees form their nests in hollow 
trees, in fissures of rocks, and in holes 
in the ground, each species showing 

fieculiarities in the selection of the 
ocality. A species of wild Mexicao 
bees locally named cuita, is of a dark 
color. Of this bee it is said that 
when angry it will discharge a liquid 
that will produce an itching sensation 
if permitted to touch the skin. An- 
other kind of wild bee found in Mexico 
is a small yellow stingless one called 
zal. Then there is a kind known as 
the zicole, which builds its nest in the 

{round or in cracks of walls and rocks. 
rs honey is of Gne quality, but its sting 
is much dreaded. One variety of wild 
bee constructs its nest like that of the 
wasp, attached to the limb i^ a tree. 
The honey is said to be of excellent 
quali tj.—Exchangt. 



APIARY OF F. H. STACEY AT ADAIR, IOWA 



rate of $1.00 a year. In order to do 
this and still furnish the same high 
quality in the American Bee Journal as 
in the past, we are obliged to cancel 
from this date all short term cut sub- 
scription offers, all combination offers, 
and all agents' rates. In our advertis- 
ing columns are given our new combi- 
nation prices of the American Bee 
Journal. 

Parties desiring to act as agents in 
getting subscriptions for us, would do 
well to write us at once. 

We would urge all subscribers to 
renew subscriptions promptly on ex- 
piration, to save us sending needless 
renewal slips, notices, etc. If you want 



should soon be in a position to demand 
adequate legislation and better educa- 
tion on beekeeping matters. 



DiarriiM PrwMtIv*.— A Wisconsin 
subscriber, Mr. C. W. Aeppler calls our 
attention to a remedy tried and recom- 
mended in the September "Schweizer- 
ische Bienenzeitung " (Swiss Bee Jour- 
nal) by G. Landolf. It consists in add- 
ing a small quantity of peppermint to 
the winter stores. He says that since 
he has used that preventive he has not 
noticed any diarrhea. We will look 
further into this matter and have asked 
Mr. Spuehler, of Zurich, for an opinion 
concerning this remedy. 



National t« Ibat In F«bm«rr.~The 
directors of the National Beekeepers' 
Association have decided to hold the 
next meeting of the National at Madi- 
son, Wis., in February, date of meeting 
to be announced later. The officers 
have commenced on the program, and 
will take up matters of importance to 
beekeepers all over the country. 

F. EaiC MtLLBH, Sec.-Treas. 



- Wlsoaiwln NMtlng.— The Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers' Association will 
meet in annual convention in the 
Assembly Room in the Capitol Build- 
ing. Madison, Wis., Dec. 7 and a An 
interesting program will be presented, 
and we are looking for the largest at- 
tendance at this time, although we had 
an attendance of about 150 last year. 
We expect Dr. Phillips and other promi- 
nent beekeepers to be there. Head- 
Suarters wilt he at Simons' Hotel 
\. E. Fkance, Prts. Gus DrmiBI:, Sec. 



Natnra Book*.— This office is in re- 
ceipt of two books with the titles "Gin- 
seng " and *' Science of Trapping." 



Decemlier, 1918, 



E^^^^^ ^Amgrican^ccJoamail^^^^ ^S: 



Thtf Are well bound books and treat 
the subjects under discussiou fully. 
Giaseng culture is carried on quite 
profitably by s number of people, and 
a book on its culture is of no little 
value to anyone interested. The Trap- 



ping book (ells at 60 cents 
Ginseng book at $1.00. They may be 
had by those interested by addressing 



north Yorkshire moors is very poor, 
indeed ; in fact, the higher [caches are 
practically devoid of bloom, and it is 
the higher altitudes that produce the 
best and largest crop of honey. 

The yield II bound to be small, and 
one beekeeper of long experience esti- 
mates that 10 to 15 pounds per hive 
will be a ■* -•'-'-' '"**— 



Mj Pr 

«iatlMi to meet. The annual stock- 
holders' meeting of this association 
will be held in the City Hall Assembly 
Rooms, Ontario, Oreg., onTuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. S and 6. The iirst 
day's session will be given over to the 
election of directors for the coming 
year, and reports oi this season's work, 
while the second session will be more 
in the nature of a social one, discus- 
stODs relative to honey production 
being in order. 

All beek.-epers in this territory are 
cordially invited to attend. 

P. S. Farsbll, See. 




Chtca|o-N«rthwMt«m HMtlnf.— The 
20th annual meetirtg of the Chica^o- 
Nortfawestern Beekeepers' Association 
will be held in Room 138 of the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 4 and $. 
A partial program is as follows : 

Marketlnt Hodst." N. E. France. Flatte- 



Tbe YorinJUr* Honty Hamat.— A 

contributor to the Vorkshire Post re. 
ports as follows on the honey harvest 
in the Leeds, England, consular district: 

Yorkshire honey is likely to be very 
scarce this season. The heather is 
fully a fortnight late in blooming, and 
this in itself nearly always means a 
poor yield of honey from the moorland 
apiaries. The heather bloom of the 



vllle. Wis. 

" EitsDsioD Work . 
F, PhilllDa^aihlneK 



IllDi, WaihlnEtor 
itC.EudaDt. tubj 



Beekeeping," Dr. I 
... D, C, 
iject unannouDced. 



"About HeatlDE and CfariFyiaa: HoneV." 

EdwardHaiiliieer.Jr.. GreeDvllle. Wis. 

Prof. Jager, president of the National, 
will be in attendance, also otfaeri will 
be on the program, and the question- 
box will be a strong feature. 

JoHK C Bull, Ste.-Trtas. 



tuaities in honey production are so 
large in New Teriey that Rutgers' Col- 
lege has decided to offer a short course 
in bee husbandry. 



It is believed that nine-tenths of the 
nectar annually secreted is lost through 
lack of properly managed bees to 

gather it It is known that tons of 
oney is annually brought into thii 
State to supply local needs, and that 
practically no effort is being made to 
lacreaie the use of honey. In view of 
these facts the splendid opportunity for 
profitable honey production in the 
State are apparent Many have started 
producing noncy without training and 
with such a small number of colonies 
that success was impossible. 

The largest honey producer in the 
SUte has but 350 to 300 colonies of 
bees representins an investment of not 
over $3000, and tne net proceeds aver- 
age S1500 annually. One active man 
should be able to do all the work in 
handling 300 to SOO colonies with the 
help of unskilled labor for two or three 
weeks during extracting time. 

That this splendid resource of the 
State may be developed, Rutgers' Col- 
lege will offer a short course in bee- 
husbandry provided as many as four 
persons apply for the course. This 
course is planned to give the student a 

Eractical knowledge of profitable bee- 
usbandry. Any one after completing 
the course and after having spent one 
season in a commercial apiary will be 
fitted to profitably conduct a honey- 
producing business. 

Full particulars regarding this course 
can be had by addressing Prof. F. C. 
Minkler, Director Short Courses in 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Tkouas J. Headleb, 
State Entomologist. 
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Send Questions either tc . 

Da. C. C. MiLLBB. Mabehgo, II'.. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeolni auestiont bv m 



:e of the American Bee Journal or direct U 
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AoTOHATic Section Foldino Machihb of 
R. W. Adaus, of Utic*. N. Y. 

To told a seciion. drop In position as shown 
and press foot pedal; let up pedal and the 
aecllon drop* automatically into a box 



_. _.. ...nditions 
ible to gel along « 

■idst'of^the'lea^on^'fi^ "d -,. ... 
they are extracted lo as to facilitate 
:n larlng. Is It of any essential impor- 
e that the cells be perfectly cleaned 
of hone* or will It suffice In Ibe condi- 
■ - ■ acting? 

lod In removing burr-comb 
Dod-frames In hives, aside 

PSNNSVLVANIA. 
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need to be deterred from breeding from the 
best dueeo because of Interference with the 
honey crop. You need only lo take a few 
Urvieout of a comb, or at most cut out a 
place of comb, not at all Interfering with 
the amount stored. But tt is a matter of 
such great Importance to breed from the 
best, that I don't mind bow much 1 Interfere 
with tbe storing of (bal particular colony. 
eyen if It should break It up entirely. When 
a colony has made Its record by Its perform' 
ance ibe preceding year, and It Is decided 
that It li tbe right one to breed from. II keep 
that queen In a nucleus, both because 11 Is a 
matter of convenience and because the 
queen la likely lo live longer. This will in- 
terfere with the storing of one colony, but 
In the long run will Increaae the storing of 

1. I( tbe board Is made so that there Is a 
clear track for the bees to travel, without 
any cracks or breaks. It ought to be better 
than a sheet. 

]. tf there Is nowhere else for them, they 
can be piled up on a colony— perhaps pretty 
weak— whose duty 11 should be to care tor 
and cap these combs. 

4. I know o( no reason why he should nec- 
essarily have an extractor, unlets he wants 
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: ^^^ American TtegJonmaa^ ^^^^g: 



eitracted honer. 1 tot aloiig man; a rear 
without one: so can jou. 

5. The beea will uie them all ricbt If left 
quite wet. Indeed with a vlioroni queeo 
the beet mlibt empij ibe honer In the mid' 
die of the brood-chamber without Iti betUE 
extracted: and this mar be additional an- 
swer to TOUT third quel lion. 

6. Yes. Indeed: it left from rear to rear It 
Is llkelr to become worse and worse, oue 
trouble belni that bees are Iberebr killed 
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oothinc about ibe daublnesi and stickiness. 



I, Can bees be kept In a back rard about 
loo feet square where there are plenty of 
Sowers and clover around i 

1. Whallsacolonr? 

}. What Is the best bee-naslure In this 
State > Nbw Yokk. 

Answirs.— I. You should be able to keep 
beea In the back lot without trouble, pro 
vided care Is taken to keep them from dls- 
turblnr the nelihbors. 

1. A colony comprises the bees of a hive. 
the combs, and the hive In which the bees 
and combs are domiciled, 

3. While and alslke clover and buckwheat 
are lllieir th; best producers In rour sec- 
tion Basiwood and sweet clover mar also 
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Ible 


that It 


might work 



to put the " coBxer " under the second storr 
at the time of tivlng the second siory. and 
then when the harvest comes to take awar 
the secoad story, put on the seclion-super, 
and put the " coaier " over. 

Fted Md FNriiV-ViiMli 

I. What Is the best and safest food for 
bees In winter besides honey } 

X Dorou think outside wlnlerini Is the 
best for bees If I elve them protection } 

J. What is the best war of feedlni bees In 
winter? Wisconsin. 

Ahswus.— 1. Granulated suiar dissolved 
in water, about half and half If fed early in 
September, and about live suiar to two 
water i( fed after ihe middle ol October. 

1, Hard to sar. In Eeneral cellarinc Is 
safer in Wisconsin, but there may be ex- 
ception!. Find out which way Is most suc- 
cessful with experienced beekeepers not 
far from rou, 

1. Give frames of sealed honer. 



«MM-MI— InwIiM I 



whether to CO into the comb or extracted 
honey business. I would like to have your 
advice as to the profit* In one over the 

a. If t use full depth super* with full sheets 
of medium brood foundation In metal spaced 
Hoffman frames, will I have to wire the 
foundation in both hlve-bodles and supers ? 
Missouri, 

Ahswbbs.— I That's an exceedlndr difG- 
cult question to answer. In general It may 
be said that it reoutres less skill and expe- 
rience to produce extracted honey than 
comb. Also that lenerally more extracted 
honer can be produced than comb. On the 
other hand, the price of comb honer Is 
uBuallr hl(her than that of eitracted. Per- 
bapa II will not be out of Ihe way to say 
thai In leneral 50 percent more exlracted 
than comb can be produced. If that be the 
case with rou, and rou can let two-thirds as 
much for extracted as comb, then rou will 
do as well with one as ihe other. But If rou 
can produce more or lest than iwo-thlrds 
as much comb as extracted, then you would 
decide differently- as rou alao would If there 
should be little difference In price. If rou 
will tell me how much of each you can pro- 
duce per colony, and what price rou can eel 
for each, then I can tell pretty well which 
will be beat for rou. 

I. Yes. unleas rou support Ibe foundation 
withsplinls. 

Im Ea>— l-l4MlT)>S ■•■•? 

I, Do bee-ens freeie here In winter, and 
at what detree should I keep the em In 
cells? 

1. Can yau give me some information on 
how 10 hatch bee-eggs in an incubator ? 

i- What la ihe beat war to make good 
honey out of granulated honey? 

t. Can you give me addresses of Belgian 
beekeepers who have come to the United 
Slates since iiu i Mohtaha. 

Answers.— I. I doubt If they ever do 
treeie, partly because there are not likely 
to be any eggs In the hive In winter, and It 
there were the bees would keep them warm. 

I suppose you could keep (hem for a little 
while anywhere above freesing, bull can't 
see that it is of any practical consequence. 

3. No: I never heard of bees' eggs being 
hatched in an Incubator, and very much 
doubt If It can be done, 

3. If good honer granulates, it is still good 
honey I suppose you mean how to make 

II liquid. A good war to do thai Is to aet the 
vessel containing the honer in a larger 
vessel on the stove. Ihe larger vessel con- 
taining hoi water, with a llltie board or 
something else under the honer-veMel. *o 
thai it cannot rest dlrecllr on Ihe bottom 
of the larger vessel. 

4, I don't know of any, but possibly some 
of them, seeing this, may respond. 



w'il'M^e I 



Answers,— I. You can lake an unsealed 

cellof any age. but you will gel more jelly It 
you take one nearly ready to seal. 

9. They may If all the honey Is used up in 
the lower story. 



Cwb m btadtd T— Viriif FrMW* 



Aged Man's Friend." The arllcle 
■"it you " ■-■ --■" "- 

1 used hone~y in your Coffe 

1 expect la complete my course in meci- 
cine soon, and am trying to gel what is bene- 
Hclal In any medicine foods or drinks, and I 
assure you that any suggestions that rou 
will be good enough 10 give me will be highly 
appreciated and gratefully received. 

Can honey be uted with any kind of foods, 
and would it not be beneficial for ulcers 01 
the stomach and intestines ? IrLiNOis. 

ANSWBR.—Sugar in honey and truUi Is 
Nature's way of supplying that important 
article of food : and the substitution of cane 
sugar and beet sugar therefore— a subslllu- 
tlon that has taken place not so many cen- 
turies ago— has probably not greatly length- 
ened human life. We are told thai io the 



United Slates the consumption of tugar 
averages more than Bo pounds for every mas. 
woman, and child. This sugar must be in 
verted before assimilation, and this Invei- 
alon is something of a lax upon Ihe dlgetllve 
organs (or those who consume the average 
quanlllr of sugar. But manr use more than 
Ibe average quanlllr. some of them very 
much more, and (or Ibem the substltutlM 
of honey for sugar might mean the saving of 
health, possibly of life. 

Another Item worth considering Is Ihe 
presence in honey o( minerals which. 
although small in quantity, are Important 
for the proper suslenaoce of the body, be- 
ing present In honey in Ibe most available 
form, and altogether lacking In sugar. 

I have not been a regular honey -eater ail 
my lite— more'i the pity. Like manr others, 
even among physicians. I wa* not fully 
aware of Ihe very wholesome character of 
honor as compared with ordlnarr sugar. 
Bui for a good many years I have used 
honey as a dally article of diet, and I am 
confident that It la partly owing 10 this fact 
that I am almost entirely free from dlges- 
llve troubles, and at is enjoying life as much 
a* al 45— indeed I think more. 

To Ihe question whether honer mar be 
used with any kind of foods It mar be re- 
plied that it may be used In general wher- 
ever sugar Is used. It may be used in any 
kindof drink, bol or cold, care being taken 
that Ihe flavor ot the honey shall suit Ihe 
Individual taste, for there is no small differ- 
ence In Ihe flavors of different honer s. and 
a good many might obiecl Io the darker and 
stronger-flavored samples, especially in 
drinks thai are hot. Hooey mar be substi- 
tuted for sugar In baking, due allowance 
being made for the fact that honer 



Eilke 






using less liquid. 

I do not know whether honer has any spe- 
cific effect ui>an ulcers ot stomach or intet- 
tines, but in a general way It should be 
favorable as making less demand than 
sugar upon the powers of the digestive 

UUn iMt M If ■ Tim 

How can I get a swarm out af a bee-tree ? 
It is an old spruce about 18 inches through. 
Ibe cavity beinx about id leet up. When Is 
Ihe best lime to get II ? WAsyiNGTON. 

Answer.— Each case of getliag bees oat 
of a tree is something of a problem by itself, 
and some gumption Is needed. In this case 
it would seem the lirat thing Is to fell the 
tree, and some judgment may be needed so 
as to fell it wlih the least larrlng. If ona 
side-hill, it will be better 10 have it tall up. 
hill. Perhaps other trees stand near, softs 
tall can be partly broken. Then cut off the 
log close above and below where the bees 
are. split It open, and the bees are al rour 
merer- Use enough smoke to keep Ihem Id 
subjection, although so much iarring roar 
make smoke unnecessary. Ot course you 
will now proceed just as your book directs 
to proceed with a boi-bive. 

I don't know enough about Ihe climate In 
your locality 10 say when Is the best time to 
operate. You might cut the I ree almost any 
time if you have warm spelli so Ihat beea 
Hy tieely. Yet If you are not afraid some 
one else will get ahead of you. It might be 
well 10 wall until spring. 



■ would like some Information in regard 
to beekeeping on shares. For example. A 
has 40 colonies of average grade bees In i>t- 
slory hives, which are Iheoffsprlngof one 
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bees are located oVa'( w acre firm wltb 

-' r beei In imall apiaries M mlledli- 

, The farm ^nd ^adtolnlDr (aTins are 



other beet In imall apiaries M mile dli- 

tanl. The farm and ■dtolnlD- --' 

produclaE mottlr alfalfa crops. 



tuitlai In I 
VlSlV "h« 



A. havlQE not civen much attention to hlv' 

loi, baa let the aolarr take care of liielf re- 

.A.. ... ^f j^^ coionlBi bulldlQc 

nei, as no itarter wat pro- 

w «warini were caujhl. 

About ODS-half the colonies bare done little 
else than live Ibis season, and tbe total In- 
crease Is ten iwarmi tor this leaaon, and 
aboattto worth of boner from the so coIO' 

In' June last AproDoied to B that B care 
for A's beet on the co-partner plan of eaual 
sWei In theproRti [Increase belnc consid- 
ered a part of profits). B 10 stand labor, ei- 
penie except fellini, which was done br 
both A and B. Later A proposed that 8 take 



Now it appears to B Chat If he keeps A'l 



sbape. 
Now -- 

tbare alike plan (fabof tV be done St li) 
In a few rears thla plan would favor A K 
such an exteot thai B would be forced U 



worth conslderinc, furnished bj A. B thinks 
he should lake his half of the increase awar 
so that he will not have to divide their in- 
crease and honer next aeasoQ P How about 
B's interest in the orltinal 40 colonies i B 
Ihlnki that he would be ilvlnf too much the 
nest season to leave them in the partner- 
ship apiarr, while A thinks not. 

Both parties are anxious to find a fair 
plan. A has not the time nor experience to 
care for bees, while B Intends to buildup 
this apiary and operate it In connection 
with other oulapfaries. Any sugfestlans 
that would be fair to both parties will be 
verr much appreciated. Wasbingtoh 

Answer,— The mli'Up is new to me. and 
I am not sure I know enoufh to advise. But 
It I underitand correcllr. the aireement is 
thatBieis half the crop and half the in- 
crease. If the a rr an cement were to be 
closed up at the end of the lirst rear, then B 
would take awar half the Increase as his 
own property. Then If a new barsaln were 
made for the next year. B'a bees would 
bardir be considered in the transaction, 
andlhardly see how the case is any differ' 
ent II the arraniemenl contli 
to year. In other words, if B lets half the 
Increase, that half Is bis own private prop- 
erty, and A has In II no claim whatever. 



1. I have an old stand of bees in an S-frame 
hive which I would like to transfer In the 
■princ. but f do not know eiactlv how to do 
It to receive the bast results, and would like 
to have you explain in full. 

1, Is a queen and drone trap suecesslul or 
not when a swarm slays on the outside of 
(be hive, or do a lot of the bees so back 
Into the hive aialnP , ^ 

J. When you unite swarms is there any 
dancer of them eeitlna out tbe next day ? 

1. what causes them to destroy the sealed 



Illinois. 

AMBWKRS.-t. You want me to explain In 
full, and to do that I should have informs- 
tloo In full, which you fall to live. All 1 
know is that you want to transfer from an 
old B-frante hive, but 1 don't know the size 



of frames the bees now have, allhouah I am 
pretty sate in (uestlni that you want them 
Id frames of Lanrtlroth slie. If thejr now 
have that slie, i7Hx«H. and you merely want 
to transfer from an old to a new hive, all 
you have to do Is to five the bees some 
smoke, and then lift tbe cooibs. bees and 
all, from the old blve,andput them In the 
aame order In the new hive. If you want to 
transfer Into frames of different slie, then 
just what Is to be done depends upon the 
sises of the old and the new frames. If the 
old frames are lariar than the new. then 
cut out the comb. lay the new frame upon It. 
andcut to fit the Inside of tbe frame, mak- 
ing the fit rather llfht, and then tlestrinrt 
around It. To do this latter eaaily. cut sev- 
eral strlnrs, perhaps four or five for each 
frame, and have tbe strings lonsenoufhlo 
reach around the frame from top to bottom. 
and then enouch serine to tie easily. Lay 
these strinn upon a board In order, lay the 
comb upon the slrlnts. Put on the frame, 
and then tie. Better not try to lift the 
frame and comb from the board, but lift up 
the board with the frame on It so the frame 
win be In (he richt position, with lop-bar up 
and then you can lift the frame. 

I. A aueea-and-drone-trap Is successful In. 
holdini prisoner a queen that attempts to 
pasa out with a swarm. When tbe swsrm 
returns, a cood many of the bees will clus' 
Ceroutalda. but iradually they will co back 
Into the hive, unlets It be so warm that they 
prefer to bans out, 

B. There is hardly any more dancer than 
there is of s sinile swarm leaving the hive 
If It is too close and warm. 

4. I don't know. I don't think I ever knew 
a case of that kind, alt bo uch It mltht hap 
pen with drone-brood. In that case it would 
be killed when no lonter needed. 



VMwIil— l«r I* Hrita lN( Wik !■ ti|Mn 

I. Wears uslnr lo-frame hives. It It ad- 
visable to leave all ten frames for winter 
stores, or bow much honey does the averace 
year colony need from October to April i 



a. I have had trouble in getilna tome colo- 
nies to build In tbe supers. They had plenty 
of bees and honey in the lower box, but 
would not do anything In the supers. 

3, Why will tome colonies swarm when 
they have plenty of room, not even workinc 
In the tui>«rs? 

4. Will bees work better In lam or ex- 
tractlni framea than In sections ? 

Illinois. 

ANBWIBS.-I. What you need to know Is 
not bow much the aversie colony needa 
but how much Is needed by the colony that 
uses the most. Suppose you knew tbst the 
consumption by your bees the comlni win- 
ter and sprint would averace ij pouodt. and 
you made sure to have is pounds of honey 
in each hive. The result would be that yon 
would lose .about half your colonies from 
starvatioa For there Is a bic difference In 
tbe amount of stores consumed by different 
colonies, and you cannot tell beforehand 
which the bic eaters are: and so theonly 
aefe course Is to consider every colony a 
bli eater, and provide accordingly. In your 
case It will probably be wise for you to 
leave not lets than so pounds to each colony, 
and ss may be belter. Some would even 
prefer 40. You see there will be na waste 
If you live them five or ten pounds more 
than iher need, for it will save their uslnc 
lust so much of the new harvest to fill up 
tbe brood chamber before atorlnc .In the 
super. Leave the :whola ten frames for 
winter, with all the honey the bees have 
stored In them. 

a. If sections are In the toper, then you 
need to put In the first super dven to each 
colony a bait section; that is. a section thai 
was partly built out the prevloni season, 
and emptied by the bees in the fall. If the 
super contains extracted eombt. then either 
the colony is not strone enough or else there 
It not honey enough to fill the brood-cham- 
ber and send a surplus above. 

}, Hard to tell. Indeed, II Is not entirely 
understoodjutt why bees swarm at all. and 
such cases as you meniloQ may occur for 



What is the least Quantity of baits to be 
used In sections in a super of as, to do the 

lull cood 7 PlKHSVLVAMlA. 

Ahswib.— That depends on what you 
mean by "full good." The chief thingiato 
eat the bees starud in supers, and for that 
purpose I'm not sure that a single bait Is 
less effective than a superful. If you mean 
to (et the most boner possible, then the 
more balls the better, since of course bees 
will store more when saved the expenae of 
maklnc comb. 
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Classified Department 



[ Advertise nientt Id Ibis deDirtment will 
ba Inierted it is cenli per lloe. with no dig 
count* o( any kind . Notlcei bere canDol be 
leu than two llnei. If wanted Id tbli de- 
partment, you must lay so when ordaiini^ 



BEBB AJSO QUJEIBNB. 



PMiLrs' Qolden Italian Qaeeni will pleue 



THKBB-BANDgD ITALIAN bees and Queens. 
Send for oar ioit calendar— It's tree. 

A.E. Crandall ft Sod. Berlin. Cod D. 



December, 1916. 



I^^^g^ ^Amgrican Bee Jtownal^g^^ ^SE: 



B»B AND QlTlBNS from mr New Jei 



t( Cortland St.. Nan Yorkdltr. 



Pi^CB TOur order eartr to lasure promot 
(errlce. Tetted.ti.u: untested, Ii.oo. Ital- 
ian! and Ooldeni. John W. Pharr, 
B«rctair. Tex. 



Fob Sals— ]oo to 

famous HaEcrma.. ^ ., . 

unhDowu; vett reatonabre. Addre 



very reatonable. AddreM, 
J. E, Hanki. HaEerman, Idaho. 



Phklpb' Goidea Italian Beel ai 



ViGOEOUS proUSc Italian queens, ii.oo; 6, 
ts-oo. My circular elves beat methods oi In- 
tfoducinff. A. V. Small. 

tvrt Afeacr Road. St. Joaeph, Mo. 



aueeni. ti.oo; doi., Sro. Tealed. Si.;d 
cial price on larae lots. Return mail, 
A. W. Yates. 3 Chapman St.. HartFord. Conn. 



lell that pertectif lood eoulpmeut tl 

olonKeroeed, Onlyis cent* per 11 

each Insertion. 



MtBkight Italian aueens will be ready 
to ship after April itt at toe each. Send (or 
Drice Hit. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. ••-•-- "' ■ "^ '"- *'- 



t. Greenville. Ala. 



.._il dues In the National Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation and a year's subscription to the Re- 
Ylew. Do it toda^. Addr — 



The Beekeeper 



i. Northstar, Mich 



n St.. Blnthamton. N- Y, 



Tkll several thousand people what you 
have for sale with a few words in this de- 



Wanted— Bees on shares from mo to joo 
colonies, run tor eilracled or bulk comb 
honey, preferably In the chapparel region 



iufel Round 



y Go] dens and their 



lence the world _ , 

boDey-eeltini Qualities. Price, Iloo each: 
Tested, ts-oo: Breeders, ts.oo and lio.oo, 
- ' -' J. B. Brockwell, Barnetls. Va. 



aAtf 



BSBS FOB Saliva number of well estab- 
lished apiaries in Frio. Bexar and Atascosa, 

Texas, in the mesguite and EuallllD belt have 
been listed with us .for sale on their present 
sites. Can also furnish bees in car lots. 
Southwestern Bee Co.. San Antonio. Tes. 



YouhSd' 
The Beel 



5' Reviev 



. Northstar, Mich. 



For SALB^The apiary of bees belooalne 
to the lata R. A. Ell is ton. consisting ofiu 
colonies In Brst-class condition. Price five 
dollars per colony, supers Included. iK 
miles soulh of Bureau. III. P. O.ofKce ad- 
dress. Princeton. III. Mrs. Robt. Elllston. 



Bees Wanted— Wanted tc 



ly bees wllh- 



Brst letter. Woul^ consider 

from fifty colonies up to carlot. 

Frank C. Pellett. Atlantic, low 



HOMBV AND BfiBBWAX 



point. The Honey Klni 



Spring Valley. Mion. 



Wantbd— Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett ft Co., 

tAist 173 S, Water St.. Chicago. 111. 



Wanted — Extracted alfalfa honey and 
wax. Send sample of honey, price, etc. 
A. E. Burdlck, Sunnyalde, Wash. 



Comb Honey our specialty. Hiihest i 
ket prices obtained. Consignments of 



The Bieebefeis' Review sells yc 
loney (or you without cost to you. Si 
lay and get on the list and be c( 



Wanted— Extracted white clover and 
light amber honev. Will buy in lots ot looo 
pounds to a carload. I pay cash. Slate what 
you have and sendsample with lowest price. 
Write. M. E. Eners, Rl, i, Eau Clalra, Wis. 



I Nebi> a lartte supply of extracted hi 
must be white clover or Its equal, bo-p 
packages preferred. Quote your lowest 

C rice 1. 0, b. here. Send sample if yoi 
iterested. F. Bender. 

ail Pub. Square. Nashville, Te 



mber In palls. 

e. Ohio. 



tested 

dozen, ha. Safe 'arrival and'satls faction 
guaranteed. H. C. demons. 

Rt. 3. Willlamstown. Ky. 



HONSV WAHTED-We are In the market 
tor light amber grades of honey, also off 
gradei which are suitable for baking. H you 
nave such honey to offer, please send us 
sample, state the Quantity you have, how 
packed and your lowest price for same. 

Dadant & Sons. Hamilton. III. 



Mb. J. B. Ckane will write up his whole 
system of beekeeping In twelve articles that 
will appear during i«it in the Beekeepers' 
Review. This feature alone will ha worth 
much more than a dollar that the Review 
will cost. You should certainly Include the 
Review in your list of reading matter for 
i«iT. Address. The Beekeepers' Review. 
Nonhslar. Mich. 



Fob Sale— 6s cols. Italian bees U oo per 
col^ 10 cols, hybrids. Isjoper col. All from 
T. T. Moore's strain, and In g-frame hive 
bodies In winter cases: standard full depth 
seK-spaclngHoffman frames, B to each hive, 
all combs straight: cols, strong and healthy 
with stores for winter: would bunch the lot 
for tais per col.: a tew untested Italian 
aueens, toe each. Wllmer Clarke,. 

Earlvlile. Mad. Co.. N. Y. 



Mr. Floyd Markkah is the champion 

comb- honey producer of Michigan: he now 
holding the gold medal given by the Michi- 
gan State Beekeepers' Association. He also 
won Grst prize at the Michigan State Fair 
this season. We are sure there is no better 
comb- honey producer in the world than Mr. 
Markham. Re will tell the readers of the 
Review how he does It In a Series of articles 
that will be published in the Review during 
1017. If you knew how to produce exhibition 
honey, you would then be In a position to 
produce comb honey that would bring two 
or three dollars more per hundred sections 
Ihsn market price. Read the Review dur- 
ing iqi7. and find out how Mr. Markham 

— .. — J — uijj Address, with 

keepers' Review. 
Northstar, Mich. 



The Perfect Bee Frame Lifter. For de- 
scriptive circular address. 

Ferd C. Ross. Box im. Onawa, Iowa. 



Five A and to frame bodies with Hoffman 

frames, ia. 76, Supers, er-"- '-'- 

S. Collyer. Bx Hi. ;6 Broi 



inFng.N.Y. 



advertlslngln connection with " Facts About 
Honey." i;c. postpaid. 

Clarence Foots, Delanson. N. V. 



Fob sale— Cedar or pine dovetailed hlires, 
also full llneof supplies Including Dadant's 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A, E. Burdlck. Sunnyslde. Wash, 



hives, smokers, foundation, veils, eLi^, m 
are nice and cheap. Wlilte Mfg. Co., 
*Alt Paris, Tex. 



For Sale— One Root pattern uncapping 

box. like new. Dimensions 11116 feet long. 
First offer of fii takes it. 

C. J. Cannlford, R. R, 7, Rockford, III. 



The M. C. 



Silsbce Co.. Rt. ]. Cohocton. N. Y. 



Fob Sale— 100 lo-fr, dovt. Excelsior covers. 
Lewis make. New but discolored. In lots 
of soSis cents each. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. III. 



Wanted— 600 standard lo-fri 



ting supers in good condition. State 

prlceand fuir^artlcularsln first letter.^ 



:r& Lauderdale. Geneseo.N. v. 



Good second-hand bo-lb, 1 
the case, asc per case, In lol 
less. In Hots of n cases o 



si4t>-4BCenlral Ave., Cincinnati. Ohio. 



Wanted— We olten have Inquiries for old 
bee books and Bee Journals, and will be 

[lad to buy and sell these for our patrons. 
,el us know If we can do something for you 
along this line. Address. 

American Bee.Tournal. Hamilton. 111. 



EoK Sals — Soo new melal spa 
frames. No. 1 stock, nailed and w 
per hundred or too (or In. ,' 



Jiailed. No. J stock, at 

TheM. CSIlsbeeCo., 

Rt. J. Cohocton. N- V. 



much confidence In the correspond- 
ence he has secured to write for the Review 
during IU7. that he has decided to refund 
your money al the end of the year If you are 
not perfectly satisfied with the Review. 
Just say, "Kindly return mydollar.as lam 
notastlsfied witli the Review," and it will 
come-back to you without questions being 



SITUATIONS. 



Wanted— Experienced m 



HONGT liABEIiS 

HoNEr Labels that have broken away 
from the all-look alike bunch. Made to suit 

Ejur Ideas. Lowest prices. SamplesFKEE. 
ibertrPub.Co..Sta.D.BoxiH.creTetand,0, 



Bee-Supplies 

LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 

C.C.CLBM0N8 BBB-SUPPLY CO. 
D*pt S., Kinsia City, Me. 



December, 191C 



■j:^^^^^^ ^ American Bgg Jonrnal ^^ ^^^gp" 



dean up af BurDlus honer In Tears. Prlcet 

to 30C eKchance basil. 

Southwestern Bee Co. 

Kansas City. Mo.. Nov. i6.— Our market Is 
very slow on comb honey, same lelllne 
around Si.;s to ti.ixi tor No. i, and ta.5a to txbs 

for No. 1. Eitracled honey ' ' ' ~ ' 

at Sc a Dound for amber nn 

■ ' ■ . Good No. 



1 pound for 
^c a ooun'd. 

C. C. CLEMOKS PSODUCE COUPANr. 

Denver. Colo,, Nov 
ket at the following iol 



I in Che 



r 798c D 



. $J.3B. No, I. S3.15: 
; ciracted. 8«9a«o per 
r. tasHc per pound, and 

^ound. We pay 16c per 

pound Id cash andiSc per pound In trade lor 
clean, averate yellow beeswax delivered 

The Colo. Honev Producers' Aes'h. 

F. Raucbfuls. Afaer. 
Cincinnati. Nov. 16, —The demand for 
comb honey Is not as cood as It was lasl sea- 
son. We are selllne No, i comb honey, u 
sections to the case, at {3.75 per case : lower 
trades are not wanted at any price. While 
clover eilracted honey In do-pound cans at 
tM@<ic Amber extracted in barrels from 
-''—•-. Thoabove are our selling prices, 
' n the above prices, 
a pound for choice 



and we buy ai 
We are r" 
brlcht yello 



The Fhbd W. Muth Cohfahv. 



-The new crop of 
iw beElnoIni to ar- 

: not firmly eslab- 



Ngw York. Nov. 
honey from nearby ia 

settled, and prices 
llsned. We are ol t 
honey will sell as foil 

Number I and faDcy white, h8i5C: No. 1 
and amber laSrac; buckwheat and dark. 
H1811C. Extracted white clover.7a7j4c-, iliht 
amber. 6Ma7C: buckwheat. fcM87C, and West 
India honey continues to an Ive quite freely 
and prices are taaging from ssatic per tal- 
lon. accordlni to Quality. 

Ueeswax Is selllne al joSjic for domestic 
and jaSnc for West India. 

HILDBBTH & SROELKBN. 



SPECIAL RATE FOR OITIIfi 

Outing MRgaziae has ofTered us a 
rery special clubbing rate which 
should be taken advantaKC of by some 
of our subscribers. 



JiMriMi Im JmiiiI, HaaillM, IJIiMit 



NOnCE TO SUBSCUBERS 

We are oblleed to cancel many of aa' 
prices of combinations of the Amerlcsn Bee 
Journal with bee books. Those desirine to 
take advantage of the combination oScr* 
will please disregard former otFera and 
order per thefollowng list, which gives poit- 
paid prices for the United States. For Can- 
ada add 10 cent* tor yearly subscriptions 
and tor foreign countrlei add ij ceols : 

Witk 
Prtct fait- ABJ 
paid aumt j yrr. 
Dr. Ml I ier'a "Thousand Answers " 

(ready March i) b.j. 

Lanestrotbon the Money Bee....li.so >.oo 
Doolictle's Scientific Que"" 

Rearing. . . 






Bee Primer,.. 



Beekeeping 

Beekeepinr IPhiliips; 

ABC 4 X Y Z of Bee Cultni 
Dr. Miller's "Fifty Years".., 
Advanced Bee Culture 



Las 



BIND rOUK COPIES OF THE 

American Bee Journal for vnb. The ate 
Ian Bindar will hold all copies for two 
'ears. Just the thing to hold copies for 
eady reference. 
Price of binder |i,ai, or with American 

Amerlaaa ■•• JoHrtMl, Hanllt*«. Hl 



December, 1916. 
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NARSHFIELD GOODS 



BEEKEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
everj year that are as good as the best. Tbe 
CHEiffEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 



We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 




Minhfield, Wit, 




PORTER esVa'pe 

SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 

rn* Ml* by an tfMlM«, 



EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 

Pay Vol to Biy Bee4i|ipliet Now 

Thirty years' experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 

lEAHT MFI. CO., >0 liith St., HiegiiiiriUt, Hi. 



IT'S 


BEST 


To plan for your supply of Comb 


Foundation now. Better take ad- 


vantage of the early order discount 


and buy now. 




Send for prices 


on working Bees- 


wax into Comb 


Foundation, also 


prices on other 


bee supplies. 


GU8 DITTMER COMPANY | 


Augusta, 


Wisconsin 



FREEMMt FARMER f^Jjt^ 



Vmk. 



to M*rtliWMt Farm aitd Hoow 
MTEUIMJ 

...=„.,„= "i; Jiff ISfJf,"'* '"^ ,f«rlcaUiir«l 

Send One rlnll.r .„J i. --™,inefeat 



Send One dollar and have tbem 



Beekeepers' Supplies 

B-.^'^i'ifJi" *?,'' ""T U-Pue calaloi. FREE. 



>■ HBBBk m ■BR SUPP 

High Hill, Monte Co. 



Oint VEKY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 

BEE SUPPLIES 

BMt SsetfMia, Bwt lOtlfft^ Cum 

BmI at aU BunOm 

Beitprlcei you will get tor your boner 
whenDulUD^ our sectionB and ihlDnlnr 
caiss. LOTZ lections and shlpninc 
caies have tiood the ia»i. Why > BecauSS 

and material. Buy LOTZ (oods when ron 
™n' 'SSnP^^^- °" "■TcSt.loi re!3? 
sooQ. Send rour name and tat one 

H. S, DUBY ft SON, St. Anne, IlLcarrj a 
lull line oE OUT coods, 

AUG. LOTZ CO. BSYD, 



SET A FOOT SCRAPER FOR 
« rOIR HOME 

I Wc itUI klTe 1 

■ml) stock of foot 

r urapon Hkt cot or 

I hi id. iUthoolli 

^ tkeie Krapen colt. 

pootpoM, $1.00, we 

will Mid them out 

— 01 ywa order tt 

pootptid price of 75 cents. Write tediT 

AHEKICAN BEE JOURNU. 



Hunllton, 



llliDllit 



For Winter Cases 

INSIST ON CYPRESS 
"The Wood Eternal" 

The best manufacturers are glad to supply it because in the long run whatever is best for YOU is best for them. 
Always icive the preference to dealers who are broadminded enough to sell you the material that lasts the loaeest 
FREQUENT replacements are just so much needless waste of money. LEARN ABOUT CYPRESS LUMBER. 
"'i a MONEY SAVER for you. 

For a job of repairing or for equipment, the lumber that will ^iye you the greatest real investment value in the 
market is Cypress, commonly known as the "Wood Eternal." Tliis wood does not rot down like most woods; it 
lasts and lasts, and LASTS, and LASTS and LASTS. It is the Gopher Wood of the Bible—Noah built his ark of 
Cypress. Since the days of Noafa, Cypress has been famous for endurance under the most trying conditions. 
Cypr«*» la Hi* on* ecrtlflsd Or««nhoui» Wcod. That's "S«m»" tast Bottom- boa rda mrm anothor. 

GET A BOOK-IT IS FREE 

ere a re 41 Tolumes In 1 ht Inlernat ionally famous Cypress Pockal Library, and each Is authoritative In Iti field. and ail are FREE. 
. .1. 1 Is ihe U. S. Gov't. Recorl on Cy cress— thai Is a good auihorlly, surelj, Vol.4 is (be Barn Booli, willi plans and specification* 
toi Buildinc Vol 3* islheCarprntty Book making easy a dozen bard jobs ol carpentry: Vol. i« is the Canoe and Boat Booh: Vol. 

BIS the Silo Book. All are free for iheaskint. Suppose you ask (or one or a dozen, rfibl away. Just wrlle our " All-round He'-- 
c partment." 

80UTHERI<I CYPRESS MFRS.' ASSOCIATION 

1251 Hsard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., or 
1251 HIbernIa Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 

For auick service address nearest office. 
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